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In Stevenson’s Country 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


© much has been written of late 
concerning Robert Louis Steven- 

son that it may be as well to say 

at once the present writer has no inten- 
tion to add to controversy. In a word, 
this brief paper is not set forth in order 
to meet depreciation with panegyric, or 
to supplement idol-wrecking with super- 
fluous brickbats. My credo as to “ R. 
L. S.” is brief; that Stevenson was one 
of the bravest, sweetest, and most win- 
some of men, an artist in every nerve, 
and a writer of infinite charm;’ but that, 
being human, indeed in his merits and 
defects poignantly human, he had a 
more or less distracting swarm of minor 
inconsistencies and flaws habitually in 
evidence about the honey of his brill- 
iant mind and his good and sane heart. 
It is not to be supposed that anything 
recently written could hurt the good 
fame of R. L. S. We have his works, 
his letters, the record of worthy deeds 
and of a brave and loyal life. He had 
hardly a friend who did not love the 
man more than his writings, for all their 
winsomeness, their art, their power at 
times, their perpetual atmosphere of 
youth, of life. If there are people who 
“call off” because of some hard-hitting, 
it is not R. L. S. who is the loser. The 
more he stands revealed in his weakness 
as well as in his strength, in his failures 
as in his achievements, in his vices as in 
his virtues, the more lovable and, in the 
end, the more admirable does he appear. 
But in the many writings of all sorts 
and conditions upon Stevenson there has 
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been little said about “ his own country,” 

his own tract of “haunted shore,” in 
relation to himself and his writings. 
There is the exception of the Pentlands, 
of course; though that only in part. 
“Every man is at times his own geog- 
rapher,” he exclaimed once; and he him- 
self had a county after the desire of his 
heart and the longing of his mind. Ste- 
venson was so many-sided in his sym- 
pathies, had so various a wayfaring in 
his short life, and was perforce so swift 
in adaptation to his ever-changing cir- 
cumstances, that the home of his mature 
years was not by any shore or in any 
land, but builded like a nest among the 
myriad leaves of memory. And when he 
reached that nest it was to see thence 
once more, as by a miracle, the spires 
and battlements and smoky heights and 
hollows of Edinburgh, the green slopes 
of the Pentlands, or the reach of coast 
from Gullane and Dirleton and North 
Berwick to Tantallon and St. Abbs Head. 

It is to afford a few glimpses of this 
“haunted shore” that Mr. Charles Wood 
has made the drawings which now ap- 
pear. I suppose there is not a yard of 
sand and shingle, salt bent and furrowed 
rock along this coast that Stevenson had 
not traversed. 

With Alan Breck he could say, “I 
should ken this country like the back 
of my hand.” 

It had always had and always con- 
tinued to have a singular fascination for 
him. Singular, however, only if we con- 
trast the physiognomy and outlook with 
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the physiognomy and outlook of other 
places he loved, and this without adven- 
turing as far as the Adirondacks or the 
isles of Samoa. But, in truth, no imagi- 
native young Scot could walk that shore 
and not find it invested with the tragic 
beauty of history and romance. What 
hopes have gone down, what brave adven- 
tures ended, beyond these “sorrows 0’ 
Lothian,” the Wildfire Rocks, and Satan’s 
Bush? The glitter of sword and lance 
and musket, the drone of the Highland 
pipes, the hurrying of messengers and 
flight of broken men—a hundred epi- 
sodes of national or individual vicissi- 
tude would crowd upon his mind. And 
out yonder, across these troubled gray- 
green waters, beyond Fidra and_ the 
Lamb, out where distant May gathers her 
precipices from the continual foam, what 
a coming and going of diverse-fortuned 
ships there has been, since gallant Sir 
Andrew, with the two poor sloops that 
constituted the Seottish navy, swooped 
like a hawk on the discomfited ships of 
the Tudor king, till the long later day 
when an exiled Scottish prince sailed past 
eager with hopes of a crown rewon, and 
again sailed past broken with the know- 
ledge of a crown forever lost. 

And certainly if the imaginative young 
Scot in point were of a literary turn, 
as R. L. S. was by the time he was 
“ breeched,” he would have much to think 
of in connection with legendary lore and 
old-time ballads, and above all with the 
folk touched by the magic wand of Sir 
Walter Seott. Could he look at the cliff- 
set ruin of Tantallon, and not remember 
Marmion’s arrival at this then impreg- 
nable fortress— 


troad, massive, high, and stretching far, 

And held impregnable in war— 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows, 

The fourth did battled walls enclose, 
And double mound and fosse 


or not note, gliding northward past the 
low isles of Fidra and the Lamb and 
Craigleith, the galley of the Abbess of 
St. Hilda, with “a bevy of the maids of 
Heaven ”; or not see “ Clara de Clare, of 
Gloster’s blood,” walking by dusk upon 
the battlements, “ musing upon her sor- 
rows there”? Or, further south, is there 
not Fast Castle, the sea-set Peel of the 
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Logans of old, immortalized now as the 
Wolf’s Crag of the Master of Ravens- 
wood? Or, northward, along the shore, 
beyond conical North Berwick Law, does 
not the furrowed or grain-covered slope 
of Prestonpans recall Prince Charlie’s 
rout of the “ Hanoverians”? (and how 
Stevenson loved to roll that analogue 
of “ King George’s men ” on his tongue!) 
and in Prestonpans village or down by 
the old Doo’-Cote at Dirleton may one 
not hear the faint rally of Sir John 
Cope’s drums, or the skirl of Highland 
pipes in reckless pursuit? Near by is the 
field of Pinkie, where “the English Leo- 
pard” harried “the Seots Lion” two 
hundred years earlier. And is not Car- 
berry Hill near, where Queen Mary’s 
beauty and tragic fate did not save her 
from betrayal ? 

And besides all these memories, a 
rambling youngster like Stevenson, who, 
as he tells us, “prowled the land like 
a hungry jackal,” must have stared often 





















































dreamingly upon the 
3ass — that precipi- 
tous mass rising over 
four hundred feet 
above the two miles 
or so of deep water 
betwixt it and the 
mainland, Perhaps 
none of its many as- 
sociations could be 
so poignant as those 
connected with “ The 
Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” How often, 
in the loneliness and 
sorrow of his tragic 
fate, had Edgar Ra- 
venswood not stared 
across the wintry seas 
to that wild inhospi- 
table Bass; how of- 
ten Luey Ashton had 
watched the multi- 
tude of sea-birds ris- 
ing like a cloud or 
settling like a snow- 
storm over its barren 
acclivities ! 
Stevenson was 
wont to declare that 
there was no quest 
along the coast so ab- 
sorbing to him as the 
half - fanciful, half- 
real quest of the Mer- 
maid’s Fount (where 
Luey Ashton and Ed- 
gar Ravenswood 
pledged troth) and 
the Kelpie’s Flow, 
that evil quicksand 
whose counterpart at 
least may be found 
at times along that 
tempest-worn shore. 
But Stevenson too 
had added his magic 
to this strip of land, 
to these sombre low 
islands, to the majes- 
tic Bass, so menacing 
in winter storms or 
on dark nights, soe 
beautiful at times in 
the rainbow-shimmer 
of summer showers. 
The “imaginative 
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young Seot” rambling here thinks now 
also of a newer company than the 
Jacobites and Hanoverians and Crom- 
wellians of history, the Thomas the 
Rhymer and his kindred of ballad-lore, 
the men and women of the poet of “ Mar- 
mion ” and of the romancist of “ Waver- 
ley.” In all likelihood, now, the “ wan- 
dering callant fra’ Embro ” (among whose 
company, if there are few Alan Brecks, 
there are many David Balfours) would, 
on approaching this part of the coast, 
think, rather than of Marmion, of how 
Davie of the Shaws, a prisoner, with his 
feet tied below the belly of his horse, 
on the eve of Alan’s escape to the French 
coast in the sloop Thistle, came upon 
“the three huge towers and broken bat- 
tlements of Tantallon.” Nor has any 
writer given us a better account of this 
preceding coast than is to be found in 
the chapter of Catriona where Alan 
and David await the sloop’s _ boat, 
among the windy bent-grass, with its 
“bustle of down-popping rabbits and up- 
flying gulls.” 

As we had first made inland, so our 
road came in the end to lie very near due 
north; the old kirk of Aberlady for a 
landmark on the left; on the right, the 
top of the Berwick Law; and it was thus 
we struck the shore again, not far from 
Dirleton. From North Berwick east to 
Gullane Ness there runs a string of four 
small islets—Craigleith, the Lamb, Fidra, 
and Eyebrough—notable by their diver- 
sity of size and shape. Fidra is the most 
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particular, being a strange gray islet of 
two humps, made the more conspicuous 
by a piece of ruin; and I mind that (as 
we drew closer to it) by some door or 
window of these ruins the sea peeped 
through like a man’s eye. Under the 
lee of Fidra there is a good anchorage 
in westerly winds, and there, from a far 
way off, we could see the Thistle riding. 

a5 The shore in face of these islets is 
altogether waste. Here is no dwelling of 
man, and searce any passage, or at most 
of vagabond children running at their 
play. Gullane is a small place on the 
far side of the Ness, the folk of Dirleton 
go to their business in the inland fields, 
and those of North Berwick straight to 
the sea-fishing from their haven, so that 
few parts of the coast are lonelier. But 
I mind, as we crawled upon our bellies 
into that multiplicity of heights and hol- 
lows, keeping a bright eye upon all 
sides, and our hearts hammering at our 
ribs, there was such a shining of the 
sun and the sea, such a stir of the wind 
in the bent-grass, and such a bustle of 
down-popping rabbits and up-flying gulls, 
that the desert seemed to me like a place 
that is alive. 

Along these sands between Gullane and 
Dirleton the young R. .L. S. often wan- 
dered, dreaming dreams and weaving fic- 
tions. Perhaps it was in youth that he 
absorbed the color and contours of this 
coast, afterwards to be so finely limned in 
The Pavilion of the Links and Cat- 
riona. I have heard that it was “with 
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his back to Dirleton” that he wrote the 
first draft of his fine and eminently 
characteristic poem beginning, 


Give the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life forever 


to me 


“Many’s the romance I’ve made—ot 


course superlatively fine, but alas unwrit- 


ten!—lying on the grass of the old Law 
| North Berwick Law], or when watching 


top the solan-geese 


Bass,” he 


from its 


round the said 
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wheeling 
once to the 
friend who repeated his words to me. 
But we have enough to be grateful for 
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in what he did write of “this bit shore 
that I keep tucked away in my heart, 
ready for use when need be, but none the 
less dear in love.” Who ean forget th 
vivid seenes in Catriona wherein we 
follow the flight of David Balfour and 
Alan Breck through the then perilous 
coast lands of East Lothian? And who, 
knowing not only and Kid- 
napped, but other writings bearing 
the color of desolate places by the North- 
ern sea, and notably The Master of 
Ballantrae, can fail to realize how it 
was this often-frequented and well-known 
sea tract that gave Stevenson the remem- 
bered material wherewith to create his 
scenery. R.A. M. Stevenson told me once 
he did not think that (as had been stated) 
the scenery of The Master had 
anything to do with the Ayrshire coast 
near the actual 
Jallantrae, but was 


Catriona 


coast 











the scenery famil- 
iar to R. L. S. from 
his youth, and par- 
ticularly all about 
Gullane, Dirleton, 
and North  Ber- 
wick. Certainly 
there is a spot not 
far from Dirleton 
where the good 
Mackellar might 
well have witnessed 
that most terrible 
duel in literature, 
the duel between 
James (the Master 
of Ballantrae) and 
Henry Durie, his 
brother, where, on 
a frosty dusk, one 


may think to see 
again that scene 
described thus by 
Mackellar: 


‘I took up the 
candles and went be- 
fore them, steps that 


I would give my 
hand: to recall; but 


a coward is a slave 
at the best, and even 
as I went my teeth 
smote each other in 
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my mouth. It was 
as he had said: 
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there was no breath stirring; a windless 
stricture of frost had bound the air; and as 
we went forth in the shine of the candles, 
the blackness was a roof over our heads. 
Never a word was said; there was never a 
sound but the creaking of our steps along 
the frozen path. The cold of the night fell 
about me like a bucket of water; I shook as 
I went with more than terror; but my com- 
panions, bareheaded like myself and fresh 
from the warm hall, appeared not even con- 
scious of the change. 

“*Here is the place,’ said the Master; 
‘set down the candles!’ I did as he bade 
me, and presently the flames went up, as 
steady as in a chamber, in the midst of the 
frosted trees, and I beheld these two bro- 
thers take their places.” 


The Bass Rock has now become the 
tenement of a longer-lived guardian than 
Black Andie, or than that weird and 
ghastly figure Tod Lapraik; for Steven- 
son has made it his own in his master- 
piece of Scottish romance, Catriona. The 
“Rass ” chapters of that book T hold to 
be the finest that Stevenson ever wrote, 
in the combined use of human interest, 
supernatural terror, and fitting back- 


ground of wild and deeply impressive 
nature. One cannot look now at the 
Bass, whether given over to the sea roar- 
ing about his bases “like thunder and 
the drums of armies,” or to its still calms, 
with only the solanders in hollows and 
sheer crevices crying like lost spirits, 
without thinking of David Balfour’s 
long imprisonment there; of Black Andie, 
with his thoughts of the godly men who 
in the reek dungeons had suffered there 
for Christ’s Kirk, and of their hymns, 
begun by one solitary voice and taken up 
from one rock dungeon to another. till 
a storm of holy song frighted the solans 
and cormorants wheeling overhead; of 
David’s Highland guards, so brave in 
brute courage, such shaken cowards in 
that haunted and terrifying place; of the 
white, fat, heavy figure of Tod Lapraik 
in his horrible “dwams” or trances; .. . 
and of the frightful discovery of “ that 
awful wanchanecy thing on the _ brae- 
side,” Tod’s warlock, his own evil soul, 
whom the fishermen saw in a wild place 
of the Bass, a green hollow held by rocks, 
saw (though then Tod was at his loom 
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“ 


dwams,” 
smiling horribly) “louping an’ flinging 


in Castleton, in one of his 


an’ ecapering, an’ whiles giving a skelloch 
as it span.” 

And what a fine, unconventional, how 
vivid and convincing a description that 
is of David’s first approach in the secrecy 
of the dawn: “There began to fall a 
grayness on the face of the sea; little 
dabs of pink and red, like coals of. slow 
fire, came in the east; and at the same 
time the geese awakened, and began cry- 
ing about the top of the Bass. It is just 
the one crag of rock, as everybody knows, 
but great enough to carve a city from. 
The sea was extremely little, but «there 
went a hollow plowter round the base of 
it. With the growing of the dawn, I 
could see it clearer and clearer; the 
straight crags painted with sea-birds’ 
dropping like a morning frost, the sloping 
top of it green with grass, the clan of 
white geese that cried about the sides, and 
the black, broken buildings of the prison 
sitting close on the sea’s edge.” 

But though for several reasons the 
scenery of the Lothian coast generally af- 
fected Stevenson to tragical emotion, or 


at least to the sense of romance hard- 
set by tragic circumstance, he had many 
days there, and particularly “ dreaming 
over against the Bass,” when in sheer 
elation of life he might have exclaimed 
as in an early letter written to Mr. 
Charles Baxter in the spring of 1872, 
when R. L. S. was two-and-twenty. “I 
have been walking to-day by a colonnade 
of beeches along the brawling Allan. My 
character for sanity is quite gone, see- 
ing that I cheered my lonely way with 
the following, in a triumphant chaunt: 
‘Thank God for the grass, and the fir 
trees, and the crows, and the sheep, and 
the sunshine, and the shadows of the 
fir-trees !’ ” 

We have in these words, if not all 
Stevenson, a very great part of the es- 
sential Stevenson. It is this quality in 
him that, like the lamplighter going his 
rounds of an evening, in his “ Plea for 
Gas-Lamps,” enables him so often to be 
“knocking another luminous hole into 
the dusk.” Well, in our dusk, we could do 
with a few more luminous holes, with one 
or two more lamplighters of the Steven- 
sonian kind. 


The Slumberer 


BY ELSA BARKER 


THOU Beloved One lying asleep 
Within the lonely chamber of my soul! 
Thou art my goal, 
And thine the only altar that I keep. 
In contemplation rapt o’er thy repose, 
I see in thy still face that Mystic Rose 
Whose perfume is the soul’s imaginings, 
And Beauty at whose awe I weep 
With over-plenitude of ecstasy. 
Thy slumber is the lone world’s mystery— 
The paradigm of all the dreaming things 


Beneath the skies. 


Its emblems are the hush that lies 
Over the moonlit lake; 
The wonder and the ache 
Of unborn love that trembles in its sleep; 
The hope that thrills the heavy earth 
With presage of becoming and vast birth; 
The secret of the caverns of the deep. 
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BY ALICE BROWN 


T was a most gentle autumn day, full 

of beguiling promise. The earth 

smelled good from ripened chalices. 
The mist hung in the distance like an 
enchanted censer - cloud, and no air 
stirred. This was the top note of frui- 
tion, so subtly mingled with hope that 
the human heart had to be heavy indeed 
not to rejoice in it. 

Old Madam Gilbert lay in an upper 
chamber sick nearly to death; jand no 
one knew her ailment. She had taken 
to her bed two weeks before, and 
languished there, not saying a word be- 
yond quiet commonplaces, but with her 
dark eyes following her husband piteous- 
ly as he walked about the room doing 
little services for her. As time went on 
he seemed to be superseding the nurse, 
because, as he and his wife both knew, 
he could translate her wishes better than 
anybody else. Now she was growing 
swiftly weaker, as if unseen wings were 
wafting her out of life. 

“Ts there anything on her mind?” the 
doctor asked her husband when he took 
his leave that day. 

“No! no!” said old Ralph Gilbert, 
with all the certainty of his gentle heart. 
It hardly seemed worth while to fret 
either of them by asking that. He knew 
her life from sunrising to dusk through 
these difficult days, as he had known it 
every day for forty years. At night they 
had slept in like security of unison, one 
wrinkled hand clasped upon the other. 
Their hours had been like precious frag- 
ments welded into one. 

“No,” said he, “there is nothing on 
her mind.” 

“Queer!” muttered the doctor, with 
a puzzled frown. “ There’s nothing the 
matter with her, yet she’s slipping down 
hill. Ill come to-morrow.” 

Ralph Gilbert stood for a moment 
in the doorway, looking out on the sweep 
of lawn and the noble trees that were 
all his—and hers. A sob came into his 
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throat, and the air wavered before him. 
It was not possible that the final word 
had been spoken to their blended life 
together. The doubt, the hint of change, 
at once made that life ineffably precious 
to him, and he turned and went up the 
stairs in haste, like a boy, knowing there 
would be time enough for grieving after- 
wards. Delia, his wife, lay high upon 
the pillows in the great south room 
where the sun slept placidly on the 
chintz-covered chairs and old-fashioned 
settings. Her delicate profile looked 
sharp, and the long black lashes softened 
her eves pathetically. Her gray hair went 
curling in a disordered mass up from 
the top of her head like a crown. She 
was a wonderful old creature, with a 
beauty full of meaning and suggestion, 
transcending that of bloom and color. 
Her husband, standing there by the bed- 
side, subtly resembled her. He was rather 
slight, and his fine old face, though it 
lacked the intensity of hers, had a mo- 
bile charm. He put one hand on hers, 
lving in ringed distinction outside the 
sheet. 

“Dear,” said he, an extremity of love 
in his voice, “don’t you feel any bet- 
ter?” : 

“T feel very well, dear,” answered the 
old wife, in a tone as thrilling as her face. 

“But you don’t eat, dear!” 

“T eat all I can. I need very little, 
lying here.” 

“Diana will be here to-night.” 

“Yes. That will be good.” 

He sat down by the bed-side, and, like 
a faithful dog, refused to leave her, 
though she besought him not to miss 
his dinner. The nurse came and brought 
her a glass of something, but after a few 
teaspoonfuls she refused to swallow. 

“T ean’t,” she said. “It chokes me. 
Ralph, won’t you go down to dinner?” 

“No, dear,” said the old man; “if you 
can’t eat, I can’t.” 

He bowed his head upon her hand, 
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and she felt his tears. So, to please 
him, she tried again to drink; and seeing 
what poor work she made of it, and how 
it distressed her to try, he yielded and 
went down. Then she rested while the 
light faded, and in the early evening he 
brought Diana up to her. Diana, en- 
tering the room, dwarfed them both by 
her size, her deep-chested, long-limbed 
majesty, her goddess walk. She was a 
redundant creature in all that pertains 
to the comfort of life. She looked wife- 
hood and motherhood in one. Her shoul- 
der was a happy place for a cheek. Her 
brown eyes were full of fun and sorrow. 
Her crisping hair was good for baby 
hands to pull. She went swiftly up to 
Madam Gilbert, and touching her very 
gently, seemed to take her into her heart 
and arms. 

“You lamb!” said she. 

“There, Delia, now!” cried Ralph Gil- 
bert, as if it were an efficacious thing to 
be called a lamb. Aunt Delia put up a 
languid hand to the firm, red cheek. 

“Diana!” said she, “ that’s nice.” 

“T expect you’d like to have her stay 
with you an hour or two to-night,” sug- 
gested the old man. “TI shall be here too, 
Delia. Right round the corner.” He 
pointed to the dressing-room where he 
had lain ever since she fell ill, stirring at 
a breath. 

“Yos,” said his wife. “You stay, 
Diana. Yes, Ralph, I know you'll be 
here.” 

“Tt puzzles me,” said Diana later to 
her uncle, when they stood in the hall 
helow, while the nurse made ready for 
the night. “ There’s nothing the matter 
with her, but she seems struck with 
she seems strange.” 

The old man’s face fell into the lines 
of a grief she could hardly meet. 

“ That’s like Delia,” said he, solemnly. 
“She won’t go like anybody else. It 
won’t be sickness. She’ll waste away.” 

“But I don’t see—” began Diana, per- 
plexedly. “ Well, never mind. Tl stay 
with her to-night, and maybe in the 
morning we ean tell.” 

At nine o’clock she was installed with 
full prerogative in the chintz-gardened 
room. The nurse went to bed, and 
Unele Gilbert camped on his temporary 
couch. He was very tired, and when 
Diana heard the breathing that betoken- 
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ed sleep, she softly shut the door upon 
him and returned to her great high- 
shouldered chair, just beyond Aunt 
Delia’s gaze. The lamp burned low, a 
pin-speck in the moonlight, and the few 
embers broke and fell together on the 
hearth. The time went on for an hour 
and she was conscious that Aunt Delia did 
not sleep, but lay there in an acute wateh- 
fulness like her own. At eleven Diana 
stole out of her chair to feed her, and 
found the great eyes wide open in the 
half-light as if they had lost all power 
of closing. Diana never failed to en- 
rich the life about her through lack of 
words. To her mind the gracious and 
loving thing must be said, lest there 
remain no time for saying it. 

“ Dear heart!” she whispered. 
“ What’s the matter with you? The doe- 
tor doesn’t know. You do! I know you 
de. You tell. Tell Diana, dearie. Di- 
ana’s nobody.” 

“Move your chair a little nearer,” 
said the old lady. “ Towards the foot. 
There, so! Maybe I'll tell you, if I ean. 
How long were you married, dear?” 

Diana’s hand went to her throat, where 
the blue wrapper fell away and showed 
a noble contour. She had never got used 
to her grief, that unmated mourning like 
the bird bereft when summer is at flood 
and the other creature is mysteriously 
lost in a clear heaven. 

“Only two years,” she said. 

“Two years,” said the old lady, mus- 
ingly. “ And I have been married forty- 
one. You missed a great deal, Diana.” 

“Yes, I missed a great deal.” 

“You had the happiness of it, but you 
missed growing into his likeness and 
finding him growing into yours. I have 
had forty-one years.” 

“We won’t have a golden wedding,” 
said Diana, at random. “ That’s too 
much publicity. But Ill come and crown 
both of you with vine leaves in the gar- 
den, and uncle will reel off Horace, and 
we'll drink Hippocrene. I don’t know 
what Hippocrene is, but it sounds very 
delirious, and it’s none too good for wed- 
ding-days.” 

It was a change indeed when Aunt 
Delia forbore to smile at her foolish- 
ness, but the dark eyes still looked sol- 
emnly forth into the shadows, and she 
said, musingly: 
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“T hoped it would be a good many 
more years, so that one of us wouldn’t 
have long to stay alone. But we can’t 
tell, we ean’t tell.” 

Diana felt the unyieldingness of the 
situation. Here was a difficulty which 
was no difficulty, and yet it seemed im- 
pervious. 

“Dear,” said she, “ you tell Diana all 
about it.’ She put her warm hand over 
the frail old one, and Aunt Delia turned 
a little on her pillow, and, as it seemed, 
snuggled into a confidential frame of 
mind. 

“T was not very young when I met 
your uncle, dear,” said she, “not as 
things went then. I was twenty-seven. 
Now, I believe it is different. Women 
are as old as they behave now. It wasn’t 
the same in my day.” 

“ We’re as old as our ambitions now,” 
said Diana. “ However, we’re not very 
partial to crows’-feet and double chins, 
I’ve noticed. Well, dear?” 

“Your uncle was very attractive. You 
know that, of course ?” 

“Yes, auntie. He’s always been an 
old dear.” 

“ He wasn’t an old dear then,” said her 
aunt, in delicate reproof. “He was a 
very high-spirited young man, working 
hard at the law, and singing a great deal, 
and reading the classics in the evening. 
I am proud of your uncle’s youth. He 
was a poor boy, and he made himself a 
name.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Diana, tentatively, 
when she paused. “ Take a sup of wine. 
You mustn’t talk too much.” 

“Tt does me good,” said the old lady, 
with zest. “I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that has lain in my mind for over 
forty years. They say women can’t keep 
secrets. I’ve kept this one. You'll keep 
it, too, Diana. You'll understand, and 
see you can’t ever tell. You know, my 
dear, your uncle has a very poetic mind. 
He is full of fun, but never to the detri- 
ment of his ideals.” 

Diana stopped herself in time from 
saying again that he was an old dear. 
She thought she knew exactly what kind 
of a youth Uncle Ralph’s had been: hot- 
headed, erratic, full of impossible ambi- 
tions trained into working forces by his 
mate. 

“When we met,” said Aunt Delia, “ it 
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was like the great stories. We recognized 
2ach other. We saw it had got to be. 
Your uncle was too poor to marry, but— 
my dear, I felt from the first as if I 
were his wife already.” 

“T-know,” said Diana, softly. “I 
know.” 

“T was perfectly happy until a week 
before our wedding-day. Then one even- 
ing we were sitting in the garden. It 
was just such weather as this. I could 
smell the grapes. I hoped to put up my 
own preserves this year. Well! well! 
Somehow—I don’t know how it came 
about—I mentioned Natalie Blayne. She 
was a girl a good deal younger than I, and 
she came here for a visit. I had seen her 
two or three times, but she never made 
much impression on me. Well, I spoke 
her name. ‘ Natalie Blayne!’ said your 
uncle. ‘ Natalie Blayne!’” Madam Gil- 
bert sat up in bed, and her voice rang 
dramatically. Diana saw that she was 
forgotten, and that the other woman 
was acting out a scene which had played 
itself in her memory many atime. “‘ Do 
you know her? said I. His eyes grew 
very bright. His face changed, my dear. 
‘Natalie Blayne!’ said he. ‘I saw her 
for an hour, a year and a half ago. She 
came into Judge Blayne’s office, and he 
sent me out with her to find columbines 
in the meadow. I liked her better at 
first sight than any woman I ever saw.’ ” 

“ But, auntie!” 

“No, dear,” said Madam Gilbert, con- 
clusively, as one who has long ago set- 
tled that disputed point, “he didn’t even 
know he said it. Somehow we were on 
such terms that he never had to put a 
guard upon his lips with me. ‘ But 
didn’t you try to see her again?’ said I. 
*No,’ said he; ‘how could I? I was a 
poor boy in Judge Blayne’s office. Be- 
sides, she was going abroad the next 
week.’ ‘So you lost her? said I. He 
took my hand, and said the fingers were 
cold. Then he went on talking about what 
he calls potential mates. You know, my 
dear, he thinks there are many people 
we recognize instinctively when we meet 
them. They have a kinship with us. 
Sometimes it is explained. Sometimes 
it never is. These are our potential 
mates. You’ve heard him talk about it?’ 

“ Of course I have,” said Diana. “ The 
dear old simpleton!” 
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“What, dear?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard him talk. Go on.” 

“ Well, I went to bed that night think- 
ing my wedding-day was coming in a 
week, and that somehow, without any 
pain to‘him, I’d got to break it all off. 
Because he’d liked Natalie Blayne bet- 
ter than any girl he ever saw in his life, 
I knew I'd got to get her for him.” 

“ But, auntie!” said Diana, despair- 
ingly. “ Auntie!” 

“Yes, my dear, I know. You think 
I was unreasonable. But those things 
have always been very sacred to me. I 
believe in the one true mate—there are 
many others too, my dear; I don’t deny 
that—but one true one. And if it was 
Natalie Blayne!” She sat there in her 
white bed, looking forward with eyes so 
moving in their childlike pathos that 
Diana’s heart yearned over her. But 
she despaired of comforting anything so 
frail yet so invincible, so capable of pain. 

“ Aunt Delia,” said she, in futile rally- 
ing, “here you are, uncle’s commanding 
officer and mine, with power of life and 
death over us, and yet you’re nothing but 
a baby. How can you suffer so?” 

In her loneliness such conjuring seemed 
like tempting Heaven. If the man she 
loved could walk the earth again, he 
might moan over potential mates by the 
battalion, so that she only put the cup to 
his lips and touched his hand. 

“T made up my mind to it,” said Mad- 
am Gilbert, “and next day—my dear, it 
was like a tragedy!—word came that 
Natalie Blayne was married. Whatever 
I did, he couldn’t have her, after all.” 

“ There!” Diana said, whole-heartedly, 
she was disposed of.” 

“T told him myself,” said the old lady. 
“T told him in the garden. I thought 
it might be a blow. I didn’t want him 
to hear it from anybody else. ‘ Natalie 
Blayne is married,’ I said. I couldn’t 
look at him. Just then mother called 
from the window, and your uncle never 
had to answer me at all. But he went 
away quite early that day.” 

“Well, I should hope he did! Six 
days before his wedding! He went to buy 
the ring. I know!” 

“Then I was tempted,” continued the 
old lady, fiercely, “and I yielded. What 
T really felt was this: ‘If there is an- 
other woman in the world to whom he 
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turns, I won’t marry him.’ But then I 
said, ‘He can’t have her. Let him take 
me. I’d rather be second best with him 
than first in heaven.’ ” 

“Good for you, auntie! That’s the 
way to talk.” 

“So we were married, and I kept on 
earing more and more and more and 
more; and so did he; and he was happy, 
and I was too. But all the time Natalie 
Blayne stood between us. I had a ter- 
rible feeling as if I had stolen him from 
her, and the time must come when they 
would meet, in some other world, and 
he’d say, ‘ Why, here you are, my mate!’ 

“O you poor little child!” cried Di- 
ana. “You poor little tragic, foolish 
child!” 

“My dear, I have always held those 
things very sacred. But at last I began 
to forget her; and then, five years after 
she was married, her husband died, and 
the story ran that she was coming home 
to live with old Judge Blayne.” 

“ But surely you didn’t think—” 

“Oh no, my dear! He was too good, 
he was too honorable ever to have looked 
away from me. But don’t you see, if 
he hadn’t married me, he could have had 
her, after all.” 

Diana chafed a little under this theory 
of Unele Ralph’s invincibility. “You 
don’t seem to consider,” she ventured to 
suggest, “that Natalie Blayne may have 
been devoted to her husband’s memory.” 

“T do, my dear, I do. But if they 
were mates, your uncle and she, why, 
she might recognize it this time, and that 
other marriage would have been only an 
episode.” 

“ Now, I'll tell you,” said Diana, “I 
begin to be a little sorry for Natalie 
Blayne. You bandied her about in a 
pretty fashion. She might as well have 
been that slave girl they wrangled over 
in the Trojan War.” 

“Well, she came, but only for a visit. 
Your uncle was away, it happened. I 
saw her. She was quite tall, with won- 
derful red hair. It curled. Red hair 
never turns gray, you know.” 

“Tt does worse,” muttered Diana. 
“ But never mind.” 

“T looked at her as I never had be- 
fore. She had a lovely mouth. The 
upper lip was short and made a little 
pout, yet it wasn’t a small mouth either. 
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Her teeth were white as milk. Her hair 
grew in a little peak on her forehead. 
Her clothes were made in Paris. The 
long veil—my dear, she was slender, but 
that veil made her majestic.” 

Diana put her arms out and drew the 
rocking figure to her heart, but not to 
keep it there. Aunt Delia needed no 
woman’s comforting: only that of the 
man who in her despairing faney had 
been her soul and flesh and yet not 
wholly hers. Diana felt for her an 
agony of pity. Her grief seemed at 
once so tragic, so compounded of the 
spiritual jealousies and renunciations 
that take hold on life and death, and at 
the same time of the lesser pangs that 
make up sexual cruelties. 

“Well, she went away,” said Madam 
Gilbert; “but I heard about her. She 
studied music—she’d always played well 
—and now she went to Germany and 
worked very hard. She played quite won- 
derfully, sometimes in public. I never 
played. Your uncle was always fond of 
music. So there she stood between us 
until—she must have been forty then— 
she married again. Her name is Mere- 
dith.” 

“ Oh, so she married again! Well,-she 
seems not to have shrunk from’ experi- 
ments.” 

“Ch, but, my dear, doesn’t that prove 
they were experiments? If she had mar- 
ried her true mate—and if I had not 
married your uncle, you see he would 
have been free—well! well!” 

Diana thought she knew a good deal 
about womankind, but for the first time 
she began to penetrate the tortuous 
course of woman’s jealousy. 

“ But why on earth didn’t you say this 
to uncle?” she urged, in one final de- 
spair. “Id have said it to Jack. Td 
have put my two hands on his shoulders 
and pinned him to the wall, and said: 
‘Out with it! Do you want Natalie 
Blayne? You can’t have her; but be a 
man! speak up and tell! Do you want 
her?” 

“Your uncle was different, my dear. 
So am I different. And perhaps if you 
had been married longer you would have 
learned this: we must never let them see 
we can be hurt by what has happened. 
If they do, they keep things from us. 
They shut up certain chambers and lock 





the door. And it isn’t that we want to 
go in there, dear; but it hurts us to think 
we have pushed them even a_hair’s- 
breadth away. We want to live so near 
them—so near—so near!” 

“ But, little Delia, don’t you see you’ve 
been building up a wall between you all 
these years? Out of nothing, too!—a 
wall out of nothing! Uncle Ralph sat 
there in the garden and got mooning. 
I’ve heard him. He loves the sound of 
his own voice. He adores being a sort 
of Heine’s lyric. And out of that in- 
nocent folly of his you pieced together 
a hair shirt, and you’ve been wearing it 
ever since!” 

“He was quite honest,” said Madam 
Gilbert, solemnly. “‘I liked her better 
at first sight,’ he said, ‘than any woman 
I ever saw.’ It meant so much to him 
that he quite forgot me when he said it. 
It was like saying it to himself.” 

“ But, dear heart, how many men have 
been bowled over by women they wouldn’t 
take the gift of for keeps?” 

“Tt may be so now, Diana, but it 
wasn’t so in my day. We thought very 
differently of those things.” 

Diana pored again over the situation, 
which, as her amazed mind told her, was 
no situation at all. “ But think of it!” 
she cried. “ You’re digging all this up 
now when you and Uncle Ralph are—” 
She was about to say “old people,” but 
she stopped. The other woman seemed 
to be at that moment pathetically young. 
“Why not forget it?” 

Again Madam Gilbert rose up in bed. 
Her pale cheeks wore each a tiny fever 
spot. 

“ Because she’s coming here!” 

“ Natalie Blayne?”’ 

“Natalie Meredith. She’s a widow, 
and she’s coming here to see the 
Blaynes.” 

“A widow! History repeats itself. 
But, auntie, in the name of Heaven! 
Why, the woman must be—” Still, as 
she instantly reminded herself, this 
drama had nothing to do with years, 
and she forbore. 

“Tt’s only that I haven’t the spirit to 
meet it now,” said Madam Gilbert, faint- 
ly. “I hardly had it years ago; but now 
T am an old woman. I realize it. My 
hair is white. See how big the veins are 
in my hands!” 
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“Never mind! Uncle is older than 
you are!” 

But this was no answer, and Diana 
knew it. She was talking to a woman 
whose passion was welling from the ex- 
haustless fountain it had sprung from in 
her youth. 

“Well,” said Diana, “ we’re sure of one 
thing. You must go to sleep. Drink 
this. Yes, you must. You don’t want 
uncle to behead me in the morning.” 

When the old lady was settling down 
among her pillows she opened her eyes 
wide again and said, fiercely: “ But it’s 
unjust. It’s one of God’s injustices. I 
gave everything I had. He is my hus- 
band. I want him in this world, in the 
world to come. And she’s always stood 
between us.” 

“Don’t think of it now, dear. Don’t 
try to account for anything. Let it all 
pate 

“That’s why I told you, Diana. And 
don’t let me see her. I’m not strong 
enough. Let your uncle see her if she 
comes—all he can, dear, all he can. But 
keep her away from me.” 

She fell into fluttering sleep, and 
Diana, watching while the cold dawn 
painted the sky, reflected upon the 
strangeness of life. Diana never split 
hairs. Again it seemed to her incredible 
that any woman who could live beside the 
man she loved should treasure cobwebs 
such as these. To sit at table with a 
man, to see him come home at night— 
these were the solid joys she coveted. 
Then with a sigh she began to muse 
again over this flimsy tissue woven from 
a dream. 

Next morning Uncle Ralph came in in 
haste, so renewed by sleep that it seemed 
amazing not to find his Delia better. He 
regarded her with some pathos of rebuke, 
and she smiled wanly back at him. 

“Tt’s really ridiculous,” said she. “I 
am an old fool, but I can’t help it.” 

Diana breakfasted with him, and then 
put on her hat without delay. It took 
more than one night’s wakefulness to 
destroy her bloom, and she was very sweet 
and wholesome as she stood at the front 
door surveying the morning, her uncle 
sadly there beside her. 

“T’m going to have a little walk,” said 
she. “That will set me up. Better than 
sleep, oh, dear, yes! Don’t tell her I’m 


out of the house, will you? As for you, 
uncle—well, if I were you, I’d spend most 
of my time making love to her.” 

“T always have done that,” said the old 
man, simply. “I suppose you mean, Di- 
ana ”’—his voice broke—“I suppose you 
mean I’d better make the most of every 
minute, now.” 

Diana turned upon him. “ Don’t let 
yourself think of such a thing!” she said, 
angrily. “Die! Aunt Delia die! She’s 
good for twenty years, if we’ve got any 
sense about us. But I tell you this: 
we've got to clutch her petticoats and 
drag her back.” 

Diana went down the garden walk, 
looking very splendid, as if she and 
the morning were in league together. 
In an hour she came back, all radi- 
ance and bloom. Her brown hair was 
eurled the tighter from her haste, the 
red in her cheeks had deepened as if 
the sun had sunken into it. Little darts 
had awakened in her eyes and played 
about her mouth. 

“Heavens, Diana! what’s happen- 
ed?” asked her uncle when she walked 
into the sick-room. “ Who’s left you a 
fortune ?” 

“ Nobody,” said Diana, in great ten- 
derness putting her cheek to the invalid’s 
hand. “ They’ve left it to Aunt Delia. 
It’s a pot of gold.” 

“ Enough to make her very rich?” said 
Uncle Ralph. He liked to play at fairy- 
tales. 

“Rich! I should think so. Not a 
competency, not your old annuities, but 
rich forever and two days after.” 

Then she sent her uncle out to walk, 
exiled the nurse, and assumed her reign 
again. All that forenoon she took per- 
fect care of the invalid. She gave her 
food by the smallest quantities, and left 
her long intervals in quiet. After lunch- 
eon she sat down by the bed-side and 
held Aunt Delia’s hand. 

“ Sweetheart,” said she, “what do you 
think I did this morning? I took a walk. 
My shoe hurt me, and I went into the 
Blayne girls’ to rest. They were just 
getting up from the breakfast table. I 
saw Natalie Meredith.” 

“Diana!” 

“Yes, dear, I did. I couldn’t help it, 
could I? Didn’t my shoe pinch me? 
Dear, I could have wept. I did laugh. 
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T went into a gale. They said you must 
find me excellent company !” 

“So you have seen Natalie Blayne!” 
said the old lady, wonderingly. 

“Yes. Dve seen Natalie Blayne, and 
she’s no sight at all. I hoped to find her 
a monster, rotund, busked, glittering in 
jet,—but she’s not. No; she’s simply a 
very well preserved woman, with great 
evidence of facial massage and a look of 
exquisite care. Oh, she was pretty! I 
can see that. She’s pretty still. Her 
hair isn’t such a glory as you describe, 
but it’s lovely hair. She’s got white 
hands that look as if they could play 
anything anybody ever wrote, and a great 
many rings on them. But, dear me, 
sweetheart! she’s only a woman, after all. 
You’ve exalted her into something be- 
tween a Cleopatra and a seraph. She’s 
nothing of the kind.” 

Aunt Delia was looking steadily out 
at the red and gold maple-tops, a solemn 
sadness on her face. Diana began to 
wish she had caricatured Natalie Blayne. 

“Well, dear,” said Madam Gilbert, 
presently, “I’m glad you’ve seen her. I 
hope it won’t come in my way. And we 
mustn’t talk about her any more.” 

That afternoon at four o’clock Diana 
sent the nurse to walk, and left her 
uncle in the sick-room. She took up her 
own station on the veranda, and sat there 
until Natalie Meredith came up the gar- 
den path. Diana went to meet her, and 
the stately woman greeted her with a 
simple grace. 

“T feel as if I had deceived you,” said 
Diana, sweetly. “I told you Aunt Delia 
would be cheered by visitors, and now she 
proves to be too tired. I’m so sorry. 
But Uncle Ralph wants cheering, too, 
poor dear! Let me eall him. Talk to 
him, do! Draw him out of himself!” 

Natalie Meredith was exactly what 
Diana had painted her, save, perhaps, a 
shade more telling. She was the product 
of a high civilization, charming by na- 
ture, and with another charm added to 
that. She talked well, yet with a sym- 
pathetic regard to her listener; she was 
one of the women who take the active 
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was sitting by his Delia’s side, pathetical- 
ly essaying the nonsense that, in lighter 
seasons, made his joy. 

“Unele,” said Diana, “I wish you'd 
come down and talk to a caller. I don’t 
know what to do with her. She is a 
Mrs. Meredith. She’s visiting at the 
Blaynes’.” A hot look throbbed into 
Madam Gilbert’s eyes, but she kept them 
steadfastly on the tree-tops. 

“Meredith? Meredith?” said Uncle 
Ralph, fractiously. “I don’t know any 
Meredith.” 

“Why, yes, Ralph, yes!” put in his 
wife, eagerly. “ You know her—Natalie 
Blayne!” 

“Natalie Blayne? Oh yes! She was 
one of the granddaughters. Heavens, 
Diana! didn’t you tell her your aunt is 
sick and we’re not seeing people ?” 

“Why, it’s Natalie Blayne!” insisted 
the old lady. Her voice had a piercing 
quality he had never heard in it, her 
sombre eyes besought him. “ Why, you 
remember, Ralph! It was summer, and 
you walked with her in the columbine 
meadow.” 

The old man turned on her a look of 
piteous apprehension. Then he spoke 
very gently, as we speak to those in pain: 
“Yes, dear, yes! I don’t remember, but 
I dare say I did.” 

“You don’t remember ?” 

“No, dear, but I’ve no doubt it’s just 
as you say. Diana, you run down and 
tell her to go home. She must be a fool 
to come at a time like this.” 

“No! no!” cried Madam _ Gilbert. 
“No! you go down, Ralph. You must go. 
I insist upon it.” 

Diana got him out of the room and 
down the stairs. Meantime she whisper- 
ed to him: “ Does she seem to you as well, 
uncle? Is she sinking?” 

“Ton’t say that!” cried the old man, 
sharply. “Don’t say that! Let me get 
rid of this Meredith woman—” 

Natalie Meredith stayed a long time. 
She liked to talk, and, as she justly 
thought, these two anxious people needed 
cheering. She told them a great deal 
about Germany and the music there, the 
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Presently Diana rose, with a pretty 
air of apology. 
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sion of her own mind, grew keenly alive 
to the troubled spirit in that upper 
room. 

“Uncle,” said she, with her innocent 
air of sudden thought, “ we’ve forgotten 
Aunt Delia’s little powder. It’s ten min- 
utes late.” 

Uncle Ralph flew out of the room and 
up the stairs. When he saw his wife she 
was sitting up in bed, her eyes turned 
toward the door. She seemed to be watch- 
ing in an agonized apprehension for what 
a step might bring. The old man hur- 
ried to her side and put his arms about 
her. He forgot the powder, for looking 
at her face. She was his Delia. 

“ There, there, honey!” he soothed her, 
as he had for over forty years. “ You 
lie down. Diana’ll be up in a minute, 
as soon as that woman knows enough 
to go.” 

He laid her back on the pillow and 
gave her the medicine. She took it obe- 
diently, looking at him all the time in 
an incredulous seeking. 

“There, Ralph!” she whispered. 
“ Now go down again.” 

“Go down? I won’t! Her tongue’s 
hung in the middle. She talks a blue 
streak.” 

“ But, Ralph, it’s Natalie Blayne!” 

“T don’t care if it’s old Judge Blayne 
himself. She’s a bore.” 

“ Dear, how does she look ?” 

“Well enough, I guess. Too much 
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rigged out for a widow! Sheep dressed 
lamb fashion!” 

“ But, Ralph, shouldn’t you have known 
her? Does she remind you— Oh, you 
remember Natalie Blayne!” 

“Why, ves, of course I do! The old 
judge sent me to the depot to meet her, 
or something. How he used to rope me 
in! I went there to study law, and he 
made me black his boots. But I should 
have said that girl had brown hair and 
brown eyes, something like yours, dear, 
only not so pretty. This one’s hair is 
copper-color. I dare say she does some 
ungodly thing to it.” 

Upon the silence that followed this, 
Diana came in. “ She’s gone,” announced 
Diana. 

“Thank God!” rejoined her uncle, fer- 
vently. 

Diana looked at Madam Gilbert for 
one solemn moment, and then the two 
women began to laugh. Aunt Delia 
laughed until she cried a little, in a 
happy fashion, and Diana put her arms 
about her, cooing and ealling her a 
lamb. 

“Here, uncle,” said Diana, “ you’ve got 
her back. In a week she'll be putting 
up preserves.” 

Madam Gilbert looked extraordinarily 
pretty and shy, and flushed like a girl. 

“You lay out my clothes, Diana,” 
said she, happily; “I’m going~to get 
up to dinner.” 


Life 


BY HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


HE laughter in a childish voice, 


The love-light in a woman’s eyes, 


The raising of a white-crowned head in weleome, when ’tis eventide; 


\ sheltering roof, 


Sufficient food, 


Abundant strength wherewith to work; 


A prayer of gratitude for these, for warming sun, and cooling rain— 


The endless circle is complete. 
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Father 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 


VERY evening at half past six 
there was a sound of footsteps on 
the front porch. You ran, you and 

Lizbeth, and by the time you had reached 
the door, it opened suddenly from with- 
out, and you each had a leg of Father. 
Mother was just behind you in the race, 
and though she did not shout or dance or 
pull his coat or seize his bundles, she 
won his first kiss, so that you and Liz- 
beth came in second, after all. 

“Hello, Buster!” he would sing out to 
you, so that you cried, “ My name ain’t 
Buster—it’s Harry,” at which he would 
be mightily surprised. But he always 
ealled Lizbeth by her right name. 

“Well, Lizbeth,” he would say, kneel- 
ing, for you had pulled him down to you, 
bundles and all, and Lizbeth would cuddle 
down into his arms and say, 

‘ Fa-ther.” 

“ What?” 

“Why, Father, now what do you 
think? My Sally doll has got the 
measles awful.” 

“No! You den’t say?” 

And “ Father!” you would yell into his 
other ear, for while Lizbeth used one, you 
always used the other—using one by two 
persons at the same time being strictly 
forbidden. 

“ Father.” 

‘Yes, my son.” 

“The Jones boy was here to-day, and— 
and—and he said—why, now, he said—” 

“ Fa-ther” (it was Lizbeth talking into 
her ear now), “do you think my Sally 
doll—” 

It was Mother who rescued Father and 
his bundles at last and carried you off to 
supper, and when your mouth was not too 
full you finished telling him what the 
Jones boy said, and he listened grave- 
ly, and prescribed for the Sally doll. 
Though he came home like that every 
night except Sunday in all the year, you 
always had something new to tell him in 
both ears, and it was always, to all up- 


pearances, the most wonderful thing he 
had ever heard, 

But now and then there were times 
when you did not yearn for the sound of 
Father’s footsteps on the porch. 

“Wait till Father comes home and 
Mother tells him what a bad, bad boy you 
have been!” 

“TI don’t care,” you whispered defiantly, 
all to yourself, scowling out of the win- 
dow, but “ tick-tock, tick-tock,” went the 
clock on the mantel-shelf—* tick-tock, 
tick-tock ”—more loudly, more swiftly 
than you had ever heard it tick before. 
Still, you were brave in the broad light 
of day, and if sun and breeze and bird 
songs but held out long enough, Mother 
might forget. You flattened your nose 
against the pane. There was a dicky-bird 
hopping on the-apple boughs outside. 
You heard him twittering. If you were 
only a bird, now, instead of a little boy. 
Birds were so happy and free. Nobody 
ever made them stay in-doors on an after- 
noon made for play. If only a fairy god- 
mother would come in a gold coach and 
turn you into a bird. Then you would 
fly away, miles and miles, and when they 
looked for you at half past six you would 
be chirping in some cherry-tree. 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock—whir-r-r! One! 
Two! Three! Four! Five!” struck the 
clock on the mantel-shelf. The bright 
day was running away from you, leaving 
you far behind to be caught at half past 
six—caught and... 

But Father might not come home to 
supper to-night. Once he did not. At 
the thought the sun lay warm upon your 
cheek, and you rapped on the pane bravely 
at the dicky-bird outside. The bird flew 


away. 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
tock.” 

Swiftly the day passed. Terribly fell 
the black night, fastening its shadows on 
you and all the world. Grimly Mother 
passed you without a look or word: She 
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pulled down the window-shades. One by 
one she lighted-the lamps—the tall piano- 
lamp with the red globe, the little green 
lamp on the library table, the hanging 
Jamp in the dining-room. Already the 
supper table was set. 

The clock struck six. 

You watched Mother out of the corner 
of your eyes. Had she forgotten? 

“ Mother,” you said, engagingly, “ see 
me stand on one leg.” 

“Mother does not care to look at 
naughty little boys.” 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
tock.” 

You were very little to punish. Besides, 
you were not feeling very well. It was 
not your tummy, nor your head, nor yet 
the pussy-seratch on your finger. It was 
a deeper pain. 

“ Tiek-toek, tick-tock.” 

If you should die like the Jones boy’s 
little brother and be put in the cemetery 
on the hill, they would be sorry. 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock.” 

Mother went to the window and peered 
out. 

“ Tick-tock !” 

“ Whir-r-r-r—” 

And the clock struck half past six! 

Steps sounded upon the poreh—Mother 
was going to the door—it opened! 

“ Where’s Buster?” 

And Mother told! 

. and somehow when Father spanked 
it always seemed as if he were meddling. 
He was an outsider all day. Why, then, 
did he concern himself so mightily at 
night ? 

After supper Father would sit before 
the fire with you on one knee and Lizbeth 
on the other, while Mother sewed, till by- 
and-by, just when you were most comfy 
and the talk most charming, he would 
say— 

“Well, Father must go now.” 

“Oh no, Father. Don’t go yet.” 

“But Father must. He must go to 
Council meeting.” 

“ What’s a Council meeting, Father?” 
you asked, ard while he was telling you 
he would be putting on his coat. 

“Don’t sit up for me,” he would tell 
Mother, and the door would shut at half 
past seven just as it had opened at half 
past six, with the same sound of foot- 
steps on the porch. 


“Oh dear!” you would say. “ Father’s 
always going somewhere. I guess lx 
doesn’t like to stay home, Mother.” 

Then Mother would take you and Liz- 
beth on her lap. 

“Dearies, Father would love to stay 
at home and play with you and Mother, 
but he can’t. All day long he has to work 
to take care of us and buy us bread and 
butter—” 

“And chocolate cake, Mother?” 

“Yes, and chocolate cake. And he 
goes to the Council to help the other men 
take care of Ourtown, so that the burg- 
lars won’t get in or the street lamps go 
out and leave us in the dark.” 

Your eyes were very round. That night 
after you and Lizbeth were in bed and 
the lights were out, you thought of the 
Council and the burglars so that you 
could not sleep, and while you lay there 
thinking, the wolf-wind began to howl 
outside. Then suddenly you heard the 
patter, patter, patter of its feet upon 
the roof. You shuddered and drew the 
bedelothes over your head. What if It 
got inside? Could It bite through the 
coverlet with its sharp teeth? Would the 
Council come and save you just in 
time? . . . Which would be worse, a wolf 
or a burglar? A wolf, of course, for a 
burglar might have a little boy of his 
own somewhere, in bed, curled up and 
shivering, with the covers over his head. 
. . . But what if the burglar had no little 
boy? Did burglars ever have little boys? 
... How could a man ever be brave 
enough to be a burglar, in the dead of 
night, crawling through windows into 
pitch-dark rooms ... into little boys’ 
rooms ... crawling in stealthily with 
pistols and false faces and ]-lanterns 

. and pistols ... and false... 

But That One was crawling in! Right 
into your room... right in over the 
window-sill . .. like a cat... with a 
false face on, and pistols, loaded and 
pointed right at you... . you tried to 
eall .... your voice was dried up in 
your throat .... and all the time He 
was coming nearer... . nearer. 
nearer .... 

“Bad dream was it, little chap?” ask- 
ed the Council, holding you close to his 
coat, all smoky of cigars, and patting 
your cheek. 

“ Fa-father, where did he go?” 
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“Who go, my boy?” 

“Why, the burglar, Fa- 
ther.” 

“There wasn’t any burg- 
lar, child.” 

“Why, yes, Father. I 
saw him. Right there. 
Coming through the win- 
dow.” 

And it took Father and 
Mother and two oatmeal 
crackers and a drink of wa- 
ter to convince you that it 
was all a dream. So 
whether it was in frighten- 
ing burglars away, or keep- 
ing the street lamps burn- 
ing, or smoking cigars, or 
soothing a little boy with a 
nightmare and a_ fevered 
head, the Council was a 
useful body and = always 
came just in time. 

On week-day mornings 
Father had gone to work 
when you came down stairs, 
but on Sunday mornings 
when you awoke, a trifle 
earlier, if anything- 

“ Father!” 

Silence. 

“ Father!” a little louder. 

Then a sleepy “to 

“We want to get up.” 

“Tt isn’t time yet. You 
children go to sleep.” 

You waited. Then 

“Father, is it time yet?” 

“No. You children lie 
still.” 

So you and Lizbeth, wide- 
awake, whispered together; 
and then, to while away the 
time while Father slept, you 
played Indian, which re- 
quired two little yells from 
you to begin with (when the 
Indian You arrived in your 
war-paint), and two big yells 
from Lizbeth to end with 
(when the Paleface She was 
being sealped). 

Then Father said it was 
“no use,” and Mother took 
a hand. You were quiet 
after that, but it was yawny 
lying there with the sun so 
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high. You listened. Not a sound 
came from Father and Mother’s room. 
You rose cautiously, you and Lizbeth, 
in your little bare feet. You stole 
softly across the floor. The door was a 
crack open, so you peeked in, your face 
even with the knob and Lizbeth’s just be- 
low. And then at one and the same in- 
stant you both said “ Boo!” and grinned; 
and the harder you grinned the harder 
Father tried not to laugh, which was a 
sign that you could scramble into bed 
with him, you on one side and Lizbeth 
on the other, cuddling down close while 
Mother went to see about breakfast. 

It was very strange, but while it had 
been so hard to drowse in your o vn bed, 
the moment you were in Father’s you 
did not want to get up at all. Indeed, it 
was Father who wanted to get up first, 
and it was you who cried that it was 
not time. 

Week-days were always best for most 
things, but for two reasons Sunday was 
the best day of all. One reason was Sun- 
day dinner. The other was Father. On 
Sunday the dinner table was always 
whitest with clean linen and _ brightest 
with silver and blue china, and fullest 
of good things to eat, and sometimes 
Company came and brought their chil- 
dren with them. On Sunday, too, there 
was no store to keep, and Father could 
stay at home all day long. 

IIe came down to breakfast in slippers 
and a beautiful wide jacket which was 
brown to match the coffee he always took 
three cups of, and the cigar which he 
smoked afterwards in a big chair with his 
feet thrust cut on a little one. While he 
smoked he would read the paper, and 
sometimes he would laugh and read it 
out loud to Mother; and sometimes he 
would say, “ That’s so,” and lay down his 
paper and talk to Mother like the minis- 
ter’s sermon. And once he talked so loud- 
ly that he said “Damn.” Mother looked 
at you, for you were listening, and sent 
vou for her work-basket upstairs. After 
that when vou talked loudest, to Lizbeth 
or the Jones boy, you said “ Damn ” too, 
like Father, till Mother overheard you 
and explained that only fathers and 
erandfathers and bad little boys ever said 
such things. It wasn’t a pretty word, she 
said, for nice little boys like you. 


“But, Mother, if the bad little boys 


say it, why do the good fathers say it— 
hm ¢” 

Mother explained that, too. Little boys 
should mind their mothers, she said. 

It was easy enough not to say the word 
when you talked softly, but when you 
talked loudest it was hard to remember 
what Mother said. For when you talked 
softly somehow you always remembered 
Mother, and when you talked loudly it 
was Father you remembered best. 

The sun rose high and warm. It was 
a long time after breakfast. Fragrance 
came from the kitchen to you where you 
sat in the library, all dressed up, look- 
ing at picture-books, and waiting for 
dinner and wondering if there would be 
pie. Father was all dressed up too, and 
while he read, you and Lizbeth felt his 
cheeks softly with your finger - tips. 
Where the prickers had been at breakfast- 
time it was as smooth as velvet now. 
Father’s collar was white as snow. In 
place of his jacket he wore his long black 
Sunday coat, and in his shoes you could 
almost see your face. 

“Father’s beautifulest on Sunday,” 
Lizbeth said. 

“So am I,” you said, proudly, looking 
down your snow-white blouse and blue 
trousers to the shine of your Sunday 
shoes. 

“So are you too,” you added kindly to 
Lizbeth, who was all in white and curls. 

Then you drew a little chair beside 
Father’s and sat, quiet and very straight, 
with vour legs crossed carelessly like his 
and an open book like his in your lap. 
And when Father changed his legs, you 
changed your legs too. Lizbeth looked 
at you two awhile, awesomely. Then she 
brought her little red chair and sat be- 
side you with the Aladdin book in her 
lap, but she did not cross her legs. So 
you sat there, all three, clean and dressed 
up and beautiful, by the bay-window, 
while the sun lay warm and golden on the 
library rug, and sweeter and sweeter 
grew the kitchen smells. 

Then dinner came, and the last of it 
was best, because it was sweetest, and if 
Company was not there ‘you cried, 

“Tt’s going to be pie to-day, isn’t it, 
Mother ?” 

But Mother would only smile mysteri- 
ously while the roast was carried away. 
Then Lizbeth guessed. 
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“It's pudding,” she said. 

= No, pie,” you cried again, * "Cause 
yesterday was pudding.” 

“Now, Father, you guess,” said Liz- 
beth. 

“T guess ?” 

“ Yes, Father.” 

And at that Father would knit his 
brows and put one finger to one side 
of his nose so that he could think the 
harder, and by-and-by he said— 

“T know. I'll bet it’s custard 

“Oh no, Father,” you broke in, for 
you liked pie best, and even to admit the 


possibility of custard aloud might make 
it come true, 

“Then it’s lemon jelly with cream,” 
said Father, trying another finger to 
his nose and pondering deeply. 

“Oh, you only have one guess,” cried 
you and Lizbeth together, and Father, 
cornered, stuck to the jelly and cream. 

“Oh dear!” Lizbeth said. “I don’t 
see what good it does to brush off the 
crumbs in the middle of dinner.” 

Silence fell upon the table, you and 
Lizbeth holding Father’s outstretched 
hands. Your eyes were wide, the better 
to see. Your lips were parted, the bet- 
ter, doubtless, to hear. Only Mother was 
serene, for only Mother knew. And then 
through the stillness came the sound of 
rattling plates. 

“ Pie,” you whispered. 

“ Pudding,” whispered Lizbeth. 

“ Jelly,” whispered Father, hoarsely. 

The door swung open. You rose in 
your seats, you and Lizbeth and Father, 
craning your necks to see, and seeing— 

“ Pie!” you cried. 

“Ah!” said Father, lifting his pie- 
crust gayly with the tip of his fork. 

“ Apples,” you said. 

“ Apples, my son? Apples? Why, no. 
Bless my soul! As I live, this is a #ob- 
ber’s cave filled with sacks of gold.” 

“Oh, Father!” you cried, incredulous, 
not knowing how to take him yet, but 
you peeped again, and under your pie- 
crust it was like a cave, and the little 
slices of juicy apple lay there like sacks 
of gold. 

“ And see!” said Father, pointing with 
his fork, “there is the entrance to the 
eave, and when the policeman chased 
the robbers—pop! they went, right into 
their hole, like rabbits.” 


And sure enough, in the upper crusts 
were ‘the little euts through which the 
robbers popped. Your eyes widened. 

“And oh, Father,” you said, “ the 
smoke can come out through the little 
holes when the robbers build their fire.” 

“Aha!” eried Father, fiercely. “I’m 
the policeman breaking into the eave 
while the robbers are away,” and he took 
a bite. 

“And I’m another policeman,” you 
cried, catching the spirit of the thing 
and taking a bigger bite than Father’s. 

“And I’m a policeman’s wife coming 
along too,” said Lizbeth, helping herself, 
so that Mother said, 

“John, John, how am I ever going 
to teach these children table manners 
when—” 

“But see, Mother, see!” Father ex- 
plained, taking another bite, and ignoring 
Mother’s eyes. “Tf we don’t get the 
gold away, the robbers will come back 
and—” 

“ Kill us!” you broke in. 

“Yes, kill us, Mother,” shouted Fa- 
ther, balancing another sack of gold on 
the end of his fork. “ Yes, Mother, don’t 
you see?” 

“T see.” said Mother, just between 
laugh and frown; and when the robbers 
came back around the coffee-pot hill, lo! 
there was no gold or caves awaiting them 

only three plates seraped clean, and 
three jubilant policemen, full of gold. 

And when Father was Father again, 
leaning on the back of Mother’s chair, 
she said to him, 

“You're nothing but a great big boy,” 
so that Father chuckled, his cheek against 
hers, and his eves shining. That was the 
wav with Father. Six days he found 
quite long enough to be a man; so on 
Sunday he became a bov. 

The gate clicked behind vou. Father 
in the middle. and you and Lizbeth hold- 
ing each a hand, and keening step with 
him when you could, running a little 
now and then to catch up again. Your 
steps were always longest on Sunday. 
when you walked with Father, and even 
Lizbeth knew you then for a little man. 
and peeked around Father’s legs to see 
you as you strode along. Father was 
proud of you, too, though-he did not tell 
vou. He just told other people when 
he thought you could not hear. 
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“Little pitchers have big ears,” Mo- 
ther would warn him then, but you heard 
quite plainly out of one ear, and it was 
small at that. ' 

Everybody looked as you three went 
down the shady street together, and the 
nice young ladies gave you smiles, and 
the nice old ladies gave you flowers, 
handing them out to you over their gar- 
den walls. 

“Thank you. My name is Harry,” vou 
said. 

“And T’m Lizbeth,” said little sister. 
And as you passed on, your stride grew 
longer, and your voice sank bigger and 
deeper in your throat, like Father’s. 

But it wasn’t the town you liked best 
to walk in with Father in the long warm 
Sunday afternoons. It was the river- 
side, where the willows drooped over the 
running waters and the grass was deepest 
and greenest and waved in the sun. On 
the meadow-bank at the water’s silver 
edge you sat down together. 

“Who can hear the most?” asked Fa- 
ther. 

You listened. 

“T hear the river running over the 
log,” you said, softly. 

“And the birds,” whispered Lizbeth. 
“And the wind in the willows,” said 
‘ather. 

“ And the cow-bells tinkling ’way, ’way 
off,” you added, breathlessly. 

“ Oh, and I hear the grass whispering,” 
said Lizbeth. 

“ And oh, a bee,” you cried. 

“And something else,” said Father. 

You held your breath and _ listened. 
From the distant village the wind blew 
you faintly the sound of— 

“ Church-bells,” cried you and Lizbeth 
together. 


You fell to playing in the long grass. 
Lizbeth gathered daisies for Mother. You 
lay with your face just over the river- 
bank, humming a little song, and gazing 
down into the mirror of the waters. You 
wondered how it would feel to be a lit- 
tle boy fish, darting in and out among 
the river grasses, By-and-by you went 
back to Father and sat beside him, your 
cheek againstehis arm. 

“ Father.” 

“Tear 

“What do you think when you don’t 
say anything, but just look?” 


“When I just look?” 

“Yes. Do you think what I do? 

“ Well, what do you think ?” 

“Why, I think Id like to be a big 
man like you, and wear a long coat, and 
take my little boy and girl out walking. 
Did you think that, Father ?”’ 

“No. I was thinking how nice it 
would be just to be a little boy again 
like you, and go out walking by the river 
with my father.” 

“QOh, Father, how funny! I wanted to 
be you, and you wanted to be me. I 
guess people always want to be somebody 
else when they just look and don’t say 
anything.” 

“What makes you think that, my 
boy 9” 

“Well, there’s Grandmother. She sits 
by the window all day long and just looks 
and looks, and wishes she was an angel 
with Grandfather up in the sky.” 

“And Lizbeth ?” 

“Oh, Lizbeth wishes she was Mo- 
ther.” 

“And how about Mother? Does she 
wish she were somebody else, do you 
think ?” 

“Oh no, Father, she doesn’t, ’cause 
then she wouldn’t have me and Lizbeth. 
3esides, she don’t have time to just sit 
and look, Mother don’t.” 

Your eyes were big and shining. Fa- 
ther just looked and looked a long time. 

“And what do you think now, Fa- 
ther ?” 

“T was thinking of Mother waiting 
for you and Lizbeth and Father, and won- 
dering why we don’t come home.” 

And almost always after that, when 
you went out walking with Father, Sun- 
days, Mother went with you. It seemed 
strange at first, but fine, to have her sit 
with you on the river-bank and just look 
and look and look, smiling, but never 
saying a word; and though you asked 
her many times what she thought about 
as she sat there dreaming, she was never 
onee caught wishing that she was any- 
body but her own self. She was happy, 
she told you; but while it was you she 
told, she would be looking at Father. 

Oh, it was golden in the morning glow, 
when you were a little boy. But clouds 
skurried across the sky, black clouds, 
storm-clouds, casting their chill and shad- 
ow for a while over all Our Yard, dark- 
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ening Our House so that a little boy 
playing on the hearth-rug left his toy sol- 
dier prostrate there to wander, wonder- 
ing, from room to room. 

“ Mother, why doesn’t Father play with 
us like he used to?” 

“ Mother, why do you sew and sew and 
sew all the time? Hm, Mother?” 

All through the long evenings till bed- 
time came, and long afterward, Father 
and Mother talked low together before 
the fire. The murmur of their voices 
downstairs was the last thing you heard 
before you fell asleep. It sounded like 
the brook in the meadow where the lit- 
tle green frogs lived, hopping through 
water rings. 

Of those secret conferences by the fire 
vou could make nothing at all. Mother 
stopped you whenever you ‘drew near. 

Leaning on the garden fence next day, 
the Jones boy watched you as you sprin- 
kled the geraniums with your little green 
watering-can. 

“ Where'd you get it?” he asked. 

“ Down at my Father’s store,” you re- 
plied, loftily, for the Jones boy had no 
watering-can. 

“Your Father hasn’t got a store any 
more.” 

“Tle has, too,” you replied. 

“THe hasn’t either, “cause my Pa says 
he hasn’t.” 

“T don’t care what your Pa says. My 
Father has, too, got a store.” 

“ He hasn’t.” 

“ Te has.” 

“ He hasn’t, either.” 

“ He has, teether.” 

“T say he hasn’t.” 

And I say he has,” you screamed, and 
threw the watering-can straight at the 
Jones boy. It struck the fence, and the 
water splashed all over him so that he 
retreated io the road. There in a rage 
he hurled stones at you. 

“ Your- Father - hasn’t - got- any-store- 
any- more -old- Patchy-pants - old - Patchy - 
pants-old—” 

And then suddenly the Jones boy fled 
as tight as he could run, and when you 
looked around there was Father standing 
behind you by the geraniums. 


“ 


“Never mind what the Jones’ boy 
says,” he told you, and he was not angry 
with you for throwing the watering-can. 


The little green spout of it was broken 
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when you picked it up, but Father sai 
he would buy you a new one. 

“ To-morrow, Father?” 

“ No, not to-morrow—some day.” 

You and_= Lizbeth, tumbling down 
stairs to breakfast, found Father sitting 
before the fire. 

“ Father!” you cried, astonished, for it 
was not Sunday; and though you ran 
to him, he did not hear you till you 
pounced upon him in his chair. 

“Oh, Father,” vou said, joyfully, “ are 
you going to stay home and play with us 
all day ?” 

“ Fa-ther,” cried Lizbeth, “will you 
play house with us?” 

“Oh no, Father. Play sfore with us,” 
you cried. 

“Don’t bother Father,” Mother said; 
but Father just held you both in his arms 
and would not let you go. 

“ No—let them stay,” he said; and 
Mother slipped away. 

“Mother’s got an awful cold,” said 
Lizbeth. “ Her eyes—” 

“So has Father; only Father’s cold is 
in his voice,” vou said. 

You searcely waited to eat your break- 
fast before you were back again to Fa- 
ther by the fire, telling him of the beauti- 
ful games just three could play. But 
while you were telling him the door-bell 
rang, and there were two men with books 
under their arms, come to see Father. 
They stayed with him all day long—you 
could hear them muttering in the library 
—and all day you looked wistfully at the 
closed decor, lingering there lest Father 
should come out to play and find you 
gone. 

He did not come out till dinner-time. 
After dinner he walked in the garden 
alone. He held a cigar in his clinched 
teeth. 

“Why don’t you smoke the cigar, Fa- 
ther ?” 

He did not hear you. He just walked 
up and down, up and down, with his eyes 
on the ground and his hands thrust hard 
in the pockets of his coat. 

Mother watched him: for a moment 
through the window. Then with her own 
hands she built a fire in ‘the grate, for 
the night was chill. Before it she drew 
an easy-chair and put Father’s smoking- 
jacket on the back of it and set his slip- 
pers to warm against the fender. On a 
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reading-table near by she laid the little 
blue china ash-tray you had given Father 
for Christmas, and beside it a box of 
matches ready for Father’s hand. Then 
she called him in. 

Ile came and sat there before the fire, 
saying never a word, but looking into the 
fHames—looking, looking, till your mind 
ran back to a Sunday afternoon in sum- 
mer by the river-side. 

“T know what you are thinking, Fa- 
ther.” Slowly he turned his head to you, 
so that you knew he was listening, though 
he did not speak. 

“Yowre thinking how nice it would 
be, Father, if you were just a little boy 
like me.” 

He made no answer. Mother came and 
sat on one of the arms of his chair, her 
cheek against his hair. Lizbeth undress- 
ed her dolls for the night, crooning a 
lullaby. One by one you dropped your 
marbles into their little box. Then you 
rose and sat like Mother on an arm of 


Father’s chair. For a while you dreamed 
there, drowsy, in the glow. 

“ Mother,” you said, softly. 

“ Yes,” she whispered back to you. 

“ Mother, isn’t it fine?” you said. 

“ Fine, dearie ?” 

“ Yes, Mother, everything . . . ’special 
ly—” 

“ Yes, sweetheart ?” 

“ — specially just having Father.” 

Father gave a little jump, seized you, 
crushed you in his arms, stars shining in 
his brimming eyes. 

“Little chap—little chap,” he cried, 
but could get no further; till by-and- 
by— 

“ Mother,” he said—and his voice was 
clear and strong—“ Mother, with a little 
chap like that, and two girls like you and 
Lizbeth—” 

His voice caught, but he shook it fre 
again. 


“__any man could begin all over 


again—and win,” he said. 


To Critics asking Lighter Songs 
"BY GEORGE STERLING 
A “The fee sadness best becomes 
The features of the perfect Muse: 


The shock of laughter but benumbs 
The lips that crave immortal dews. 


For she hath known diviner fears, 
And she hath held her vigils far, 
But never in untroubled years, 
Nor world that grief came not to mar. 


For joy is as the wreaths that lie 
Foam-wrought along the sterile sands; 
And sorrew, as the voice whereby 
The ocean saddens all its lands,— 


That calls afar to pine or palm 
The changeless trouble of the deep; 
That murmurs in the gentlest calm, 
And haunts, unknown, the realm of sleep. 


But pleasure’s foam, so fondly prized, 
We strive to hold (unduly dear)— 
Its very touch searce realized— 
With hands unwarmed, till lo! a tear! 
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Mr. Abbey's ‘‘ Quest of the Holy Grail’’ has the power and 
poetry of a realized ideal; it is done in the strong, dramatic, pic- 
torial spirit of Piero della Francesca or Ghirlandajo, and it will 
repay study, and justify praise quite as well as the work of these 
old masters. —Henry Van DyKE. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 


HE Moly Grail was fabled to be the sacred vessel from 

which our Lord had eaten at the Last Supper, and into 

which (having purchased it from Pontius Pilate) Jo- 
seph of Arimathea had gathered the divine blood of His 
wounds. Its existence, its preservation, its miraculous virtues 
and properties, were a cherished popular belief in the early 
ages of European Christianity; and in the folk-tales from 
which the twelfth-century narrators drew their material it 
was represented as guarded for ages in the Castle of the Grail 
by the descendants of the “rich man” to whom the body of 
Jesus had been surrendered, where it awaited the coming of 
the perfect knight who alone should be worthy to see it. 

Sir Galahad proves to be the one stainless knight, and the 
paintings here reproduced reveal him on his quest; one shows 
him on his white charger, another pictures him receiving the 
key to the Castle of Maidens, where he fights the seven 
knights of the seven Deadly Sins, and still another paint- 
ing shows him in Solomon’s ship, where the Grail, borne 
by an Angel, guides the ship to Sarras, where his task is 
ended. Sir Bors and Sir Percival follow him. Having sinned 
once, they can never see the Grail themselves, yet, having per- 
severed faithfully in the Quest, they have acquired the right 
to accompany Sir Galahad and witness his achievement. Rest- 
ing upon a cushion in the stern of the ship are three spin- 
dles made from the “Tree of Life”—one snow-white, one 
green, one blood-red. When Eve was driven from the Garden 
of Eden she carried with her the branch which she had 
plucked from the “ Tree of Life.” The branch, when planted, 
grew to be a tree, with branches «nd leaves white, in token that 
Eve was a virgin when she planted it. When Cain was begot- 
ten, the tree turned green; and afterward, when Cain slew 


Abel, the tree turned red. 









































Painting copyright, 1901, by Edwin A. Abbey 
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Macaulay’s English 


BY 2: &: 


eaulay’s History of England in its 

present incomplete form was given to 
the world, and during that period it has 
maintained a popularity which has not 
been even approached by that of any 
other serious work of the last century. 

It is somewhat strange that a work of 
such phenomenal success, one that has 
received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the learned erities of Germany and 
France, should have encountered more 
than usual hostility from the English 
literary craft. 

All erities, however, seem to agree in 
acknowledging that in Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England the English language has 
been written more clearly and correctly 
than in any great literary composition 
of the nineteenth century. A reader of 
Hume or Froude or Gibbon who turns 
to the pages of Macaulay seems to him- 
self to be reading a different language. 

It seems strange that hitherto there 
has been no serious attempt made to 
analyze the peculiar charm of Macaulay’s 
English, which, when carefully compared 
with that of any other great writer of his 
own country, will be found to differ 
from it strikingly in texture, leaving 
aside the style, arrangement, and matter 
of the narrative. Taine, indeed, one of 
Macaulay’s most ardent admirers, throws 
out a very clever hint on the subject, but 
it is only a hint. He says that Macaulay, 
while displaying in his writings many 
mental and moral qualities which mark 
him out to the French mind as being 
essentially English, at the same time ex- 
hibits such animation, clearness, etc., of 
style that Englishmen see in him a 
French mind. Taine even suggests, with 
characteristic Gallic vanity, that Ma- 
caulay owed much of his success as a 
writer to his careful study of the great 
French masters of eloquence. Now 
there is no doubt that Macaulay’s Eng- 
lish, in its clearness, correctness, and deli- 


|’ is now almost fifty years since Ma- 
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cacy, resembles the best French composi- 
tions, but it is more than probable that 
this resemblance arises not from imita- 
tion of French models, but from the fact 
that Macaulay alone, of all the eminent 
English authors of his time, not only 
studied carefully and assiduously the 
great classical writers, whom Frenchmen, 
the leaders of the Latin race, have so 
often imitated with slavish reverence, but 
also studied the genius and grammatical 
structure of the English language with 
the same enthusiastic devotion that the 
French alone among the nations of Eu- 
rope bestow on their native tongue. In 
his composition he handles every sen- 
tence with a tender, affectionate touch, 
which Taine recognized as_ peculiarly 
French. 

Those who have read Trevelyan’s Life 
of Macaulay will recollect with what care 
he toiled over his composition, writing 
and rewriting again and again whole 
episodes in the History. 

“T spent,” said he, “nineteen days 
working over thirty octavo pages.” 
Again he says, “In two years from the 
time I begin writing I shall have more 
than finished the second part (vols. iii. 
and iv.), then I reckon a year for polish- 
ing, retouching, and printing.” Each 
page as it was printed was again care- 
fully revised and corrected. 

Few people, however, are aware that 
after all this toil; after the first four 
volumes were printed; after they had 
been received with a welcome more en- 
thusiastic than had ever been given to 
any serious literary work; after fifty-six 
tons of vols. iii. and iv. had failed to 
meet the first demand in England; after 
the fiercest criticism had failed to lessen 
the popularity of the work; after the 
purity and clearness of the English had 
been universally recognized—he sat 
down to undertake a complete and 
thorough revision of the four volumes, 
making a thousand corrections in spell- 
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ing, grammar, punctuation, the use of 
capitals, arrangement of words in sen- 
tences, omitting words in some places, 
inserting them in others, adding sen- 
tences and whole paragraphs, and making 
some alteration in small details. 

In spite, however, of the herculean 
labor expended on it, the History never 
smells of the lamp, the language is al- 
ways simple, the style easy and flowing, 
and the narrative perhaps more than that 
of any other historian reads as if it had 
been dictated without an effort. 

Volumes i. and ii. were published in 
England, December, 1848, and immedi- 
ately afterwards in America. In 1849 a 
new and revised edition of these volumes 
was published in England, but the cor- 
rections are generally unimportant, such 
as “renowned” for “ great,” “ abilities ” 
for “talents,” “capacity” for “ abili- 
ties,” etc. Sometimes, indeed, the author 
alters a sentence or adds one, but in his 
final revision he makes many changes, 
even in this edition already revised. 
Vols. iii. and iv. appeared in Eng- 
land and America in 1855. The last edi- 
tion of the first four volumes was pub- 
lished in 1857 with the author’s final cor- 
rections, and, since his death in 1859, 
has been often reprinted, together with 
a part of vol. v., left by Macaulay in 
manuscript, and edited by his sister. It 
is this edition that is now generally read, 
though many publishers have printed 
vol. v. with the text of the first four 
volumes that had not received the last re- 
vision. Neither the Lenox nor the Astor 
Library contains a single copy of the 
latest edition, and even within the last 
few months an edition of the five volumes 
has been published containing vols. i. 
and ii. as they appeared in 1848, and 
vols. iii, and iv. as they appeared in 
1855, the public generally being ap- 
parently unaware of the existence of a 
more correct and complete edition. 

We have thus vols. i. and ii. in three 
stages of development, vols. iii. and iv. 
in two stages, and whoever shall care- 
fully examine the corrections, recollect- 
ing the care and labor expended in the 
preparation of the first edition, and ob- 
serving the vast amount of critical work 
involved in correcting, polishing, and re- 
touching that edition to produce the His- 
tory in its latest form, will no doubt be 


willing to admit our claim that no Eng- 
lish writer of the last century displays 
such scrupulous observance of the rules 
of grammar and rhetoric, such careful 
selection of words, and such regard for 
euphony and clearness. 

The corrections of his own work made 
by any great author are always interest 
ing, but to those who take pleasure in the 
critical study of the English language 
Macaulay’s revision of his own work is 
not only interesting but highly instruc 
tive, for nine-tenths of the thousand 
emendations relate to grammar and rhet- 
oric. 

In the first American edition, vol. i., 
chap. ii., in the paragraph relating to 
the treaty of Nimeguen, we find the 
phrase “have lasted nearly seven years.” 
Now it is true that “seven” is an ad- 
jective, and at the first glance it might 
seem to be correctly modified by the ad- 
verb “nearly,” but “seven” is a numeral 
adjective and admits of no modification, 
nor has it any degrees of comparison. 
Most good authors would write “ nearly 
seven,” and no one is more ready than 
Macaulay to accept good usage as the 
test of good English, but he will never 
violate a fundamental grammatical prin- 
ciple. He corrects the phrase in the 
second edition and writes “near seven,” 
following the example of the Greeks and 
Romans, who almost invariably use prep- 
ositions to express what the English 
express by “nearly” before numerals. 
On the same principle he writes “ near 
a year,” and throughout the History he 
writes “near forty thousand,” ete» 

Again, in vol. iv., chap. xvii., in the ac- 
count of Sherlock’s desertion of the Non- 
jurors, the first edition has, “It is surely 
much to be wished, for the peace of mind 
of humble Christians, that all the docu- 
ments to which this sort of authority be- 
longs should be rummaged out.” In the 
second edition “of mind” is left out, and 
for the omission two reasons may be 
given. In the first place, one “of” so 
close to another “ of ” is not euphonious, 
and Macaulay’s dread of such a harsh 
collocation is often quite amusing. For 
the sake of emphasis he will sometimes 
repeat the same word with “damnable 
iteration,” but when emphasis is not 
aimed at he will change a word in a sen- 
tence because he has used the same word 
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half a page before or half a page further 
on. In the last page but one of the 
fourth volume he changes “ noble Cathe- 
dral” to “new Cathedral,’ apparently 
because fourteen lines below he has writ- 
ten “noble psalm ” (“ noble song” in the 
second edition). Such corrections are 
very numerous. Again, omitting “of 
mind ” makes no essential difference in 
the meaning, and Macaulay cuts out 
mercilessly all unnecessary words. Thus 
we find continually such corrections as 
“ provided ” for “ provided only.” In the 
sentence “he regularly allowed her forty 
thousand pounds a year” “ regularly ” is 
omitted, and in the phrase “rector of 
the important parish of St. Paul’s” “of 
the important parish” is dropped as un- 
necessary. 

He is not less merciless in pruning off 
unnecessary letters, and the late editions 
give “interest” for “interests,” “ feel- 
ing” for “feelings,” “revenue” for 
“revenues,” and in vol. iii., chap. xi., 
treating of the Revenue, “for short 
terms ” is changed to “ for a short term.” 

On the other hand, in order to render 
the exact meaning clear and the gram- 
matieal form correct, he inserts on al- 
most every page words which other good 
writers would deem unnecessary. Thus 
he writes “The religion of his father 
and of his grandfather,” “He was to 
furnish lists of such Roman Catholics 
and such Protestant dissenters as might 
be best qualified,” ete. 

The first edition, in describing the battle 
of Killiecrankie, vol. iii., chap. xiii., has 
“and the general could find among them 
no remains of martial discipline or mar- 
tial spirit.” In the second edition “ of ” 
is inserted before the second “ martial,” 
thus removing all ambiguity. But in the 
same volume, where Leslie is mentioned, 
the earlier edition runs thus: “ The fa- 
cility and assiduity with which he wrote 
are abundantly proved by the bulk and 
the dates of his works.” In the second 
edition “the” is omitted before “ dates.” 

As the sentence stood originally it is 
undoubtedly ambiguous, though proba- 
bly no human being was ever for a mo- 
ment misled by it. It would be reason- 
able enough to suppose from the lan- 
guage of the first edition that the writer 
intended to convey the idea that Leslie’s 
“ facility and assiduity ” were proved by 
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the “bulk of his works” and also by 
“the dates.” But their “bulk” proved 
only a great deal of labor on the part of 
the author; it does not prove his “ assi- 
duity.” He might have remained idle 
two years for every year he spent in 
writing and yet have produced a great 
“bulk ” of printed matter. The “ dates” 
of his works prove nothing at all, but 
when we consider the “bulk” of his 
works and at the same time observe the 
“dates ” at which each volume appeared, 
we see that he wrote a great deal every 
year, and must therefore have written 
with facility. We also see from the 
“dates” that for a great many years he 
never ceased to write, and must therefore 
have been “ assiduous ” in his work. The 
use of separate articles for “bulk” and 
“ dates ” would indicate no necessary con- 
nection between them. The use of one 
article for both words shows that they 
must be taken together. If a person 
says, “I don’t want the horse and the 
carriage ” we may suppose that he wants 
the horse or the carriage, but not both; 
but when he says, “I don’t want the 
horse and carriage,” we may conclude 
that he is thinking of “the horse and 
carriage” as one object, and wants 
neither. 

We should not care to present this 
microscopical criticism to the public 
were it not that the grammatical pre- 
cision it indicates is one of the most 
striking characteristics of Macaulay’s 
English, and this correction is given as 
a sample of a hundred others equally 
delicate. 

But to return to the original sentence 
regarding Sherlock. The second edition 
has “may be” instead of “should be.” 
Of course it is not strictly in accordance 
with the rules of syntax to make “ should 
be,” an imperfect tense, depend on “ is,” 
a present, but many good authors do so. 
Even in Latin, where the sequence of 
tenses is more rigidly observed than in 
English, such a collocation is found in 
good authors. Besides, the use of “ should 
be ” conveys no false impression even for 
a moment. “Should be” as well as 
“may be” implies both contingency and 
futurity. Macaulay, however, here as 
elsewhere adheres rigidly to grammati- 
cal rules. 


In vol. ii., chap. viii., in the first edition 
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we find the following sentence: “ And sir,” 
said Bath, “if your majesty should dis- 
miss all these gentlemen, their successors 
will give exactly the same answer.” In 
the second edition “ Majesty ” is spelled 
with a capital, and “ will” is changed to 
“would.” “Will give” is a primary 
tense, and should not be made to depend 
on “should dismiss,” a secondary tense, 
but the use of “will give” could cause 
no mistake as to the meaning. 

In vol. iv., chap. xvii., in describing the 
conduct of O’Donnel after the battle of 
Aghrim, the author wrote in the first edi- 
tion, “ and as soon as he had learned that 
his countrymen had been put to rout, he 
fled, plundering,” ete. The corrected 
passage reads “had fled,” and a careful 
study of the context will show that this 
is the proper tense, but if any one except 
the author himself were to make such a 
correction, he would be generally regarded 
as a grammatical pedant. 

In vol. iii., chap. xiv., occurs the fol- 
lowing passage relating to the Convoca- 
tion: “and even now many persons not 
generally ill informed imagine it to have 
been a council representing the Church of 
England.” This is corrected by writing 
“to be” instead-of “to have been,” for 
when the author wrote, the Convocation 
still existed with almost the same powers, 
ete., which it possessed in the reign of 
William and Mary. This change alters 
entirely the meaning of the sentence. 

In vol. i., chap. i., regarding the Star 
Chamber, the first edition has, “The 
power which these boards had possessed 
before the accession of Charles had been 
extensive and formidable; but was small 
indeed when compared with that which 
they now usurped.” The second edition 
has “,but had been small” instead of 
“: but was small ”, changing the punctua- 
tion as well as the tense. Both correc- 
tions seem necessary, for the use of 
“was,” an imperfect tense, so close to 
“usurped,” another imperfect, would not 
mark the difference in time with suf- 
ficient clearness. The use of the semi- 
colon would separate the following 
clauses too much from the preceding 
clause. 

While, as we have seen, Macaulay is 
extremely strict in his observance of 
fundamental rules of grammar, he seems 
to disregard entirely those arbitrary rules 
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that do not rest on grammatical prin- 
ciples recognized by the Greeks and 
Romans as well as by the English. Many 
English grammars lay down the rule 
that “each other ” must be used when we 
speak of two persons, “one another” 
when we speak of more than two. This 
distinction Macaulay treats with disdain, 
and uses “each other” in nearly every 
vase. Many grammars again enjoin the 
use of “that” when the relative is re- 
strictive, and most writers pay no atten- 
tion to the rule; but Macaulay rarely 
uses “that” as a relative at all. He 
seems to think that the word is worked 
hard enough when we employ it both as 
a conjunction and as a demonstrative. 
Lindley Murray says “that” “is’ often 
used as a relative to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition of ‘who’ and ‘ which.’ ” 
In the first ten pages of the History 
“who” and “which” are together used 
sixty-eight times. “That” is used as a 
relative twice, once after “ first ” and once 
after “last.” He uses “that” as a rela- 
tive after “any,” “every,” and other in- 
definite pronouns, but when these words 
are used to qualify a noun, the noun is 
followed sometimes by “that,” some- 
times by “which,” as “any principality 
which,” “any nation that.” In vol. iii., 
chap. xiv., where the taking of the oath 
of allegiance by the clergy is discussed, 
he writes, in the first edition, “ and it was 
better that they should swear for the 
most flimsy reason that could be devised 
than they should not swear at all.” In 
the second edition the passage appears 
thus: “ and it was better that they should 
swear for the most flimsy reason which 
could be devised than that they should 
not swear at all.” 

If we were disposed to advance a little 
theory of our own regarding this correc- 
tion, we should say that in the passage 
as it first appeared in manuscript the 
word “that” occurred three times. In 
his first revision Macaulay dropped the 
last “ that ” to avoid such repetition, but 
in his final revision he changed the rela- 
tive to “which,” and restored “that” in 
the final clause, which without it is in- 
elegant, if not ungrammatical. 

Has any other great English author 
paid such attention to delicate niceties 
in the construction of his sentences? 

Most writers on the subject of Rhetoric 




















are very careful to caution against too 
much retouching and polishing. Smooth- 
ness and correctness, they say, are often 
gained at the expense of force and vigor. 
In Macaulay’s case, however, his most un- 
friendly critic will hardly contend that 
his style shows any lack of power. Taine 
is aghast at the ferocious strength of this 
English grammatical purist, this precise 
rhetorician. “ Macaulay,” he says, “has 
a rough touch, when he strikes, he knocks 
down.” “These Englishmen tear when 
they scratch.” Of his humor, he says, 
“The reader bursts out laughing, with- 
out being much amused; the trigger is 
pulled so suddenly and so roughly that 
it is like a knockdown blow.” 

It is somewhat singular that of all 
Macaulay’s numerous critics, some 
friendly, most of them hostile, Gladstone 
alone seems to have acknowledged in 
plain terms this remarkable quality of 
the great historian’s English. He pro- 
nounces his grammar “ faultless.” That 
it is so, however, we possess much 
stronger proof than even the word of 
Gladstone. 


Within the last fifty years a great num-. 


ber of grammars and rhetorics have been 
published in England and America. All 
such works of any importance quote nu- 
merous passages from Macaulay as illus- 
trations of the proper observance of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric. 

A few pages from the beginning of 
the first volume occurs this sentence: 
“The poetry and eloquence of the Au- 
gustan age was assiduously cultivated in 
the Anglo-Saxon monasteries.” The 
second edition has the sentence in this 
form: “ The poetry and eloquence of the 
Augustan age was assiduously studied in 
Mercian and Northumbrian monasteries.” 

One rhetoric says that “ was” is incor- 
rect and should be changed to “ were.” 
Macaulay, however, was perfectly cor- 
rect; he regarded “ poetry and eloquence ” 
as forming together a single notion in 
the mind, and therefore made the verb 
singular. In any case he did not write 
the sentence thus through inadvertence, 
for we find the same construction occur- 
ring several times afterwards. Indeed, 
the first edition, vol. i., chap. iii., where 
Tunbridge Wells is described, has the 
following sentence: “ The brillianey of 
the shops and the luxury of the private 
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dwellings far surpass anything that 
England could then show.” The _ see- 
ond edition has the singular verb “ sur- 
passes,” 

Not less remarkable than this purity 
is the author’s fastidious selection of 
words and his success in expressing 
exactly the correct shade of meaning. 
There is probably no English author 
who approaches him in this respect, or 


“who even aims at such perfection. One 


example will suffice. 

In vol. i., chap. ii., in the account of 
the Tory reaction after the Oxford par- 
liament, the various results feared by 
moderate men of all parties if another 
civil war should break out are very forci- 
bly set forth: Another Naseby, another 
commonwealth, another usurper on the 
throne, etc. The next paragraph, in the 
first edition, begins thus: “ Animated by 
such feelings the majority of the upper 
and middle classes hastened to rally 
round the throne.” Now though other 
writers might be content with such lan- 
guage, Macaulay’s critical eye detected 
an error, but not till he was revising this 
volume for the third time. “ Animated ” 
would give the idea that men were ex- 
cited and encouraged, whereas the reason 
why they rallied round the throne was 
because they felt despondent as to the 
results of a civil war. Their “ animus’ 
—to use the word in the correct classical 
sense—-spurred them on to redress the 
wrongs they suffered at the hands of 
Charles, but their fears held them round 
the throne. The third edition of this 
volume instead of “ Animated by such 
feelings ” has “Strongly moved by these 
apprehensions.” 

Macaulay’s style is not one that ought 
to be generally imitated. There is in it a 
certain swashbuckler tone, a “ bumptious- 
ness ” that would seem contemptible and 
ridiculous in any but a great man and a 
strong man. Indeed, even in his case, the 
style is offensive to many readers who 
are yet fascinated by it. But, in spite 
of all attempts to belittle the importance 
of grammar and the classics, those who 
aim at success in literature will do well 
to consider that the most popular and 
successful writer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the one who paid most atten- 
tion to grammar, and who studied most 
assiduously the classical authors. 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART V 


CHAPTER IX. 
HEN Miss Le Breton reached 
the hall, a footman was at 
the outer door, reciting Lady 
Henry’s excuses, as each fresh carriage 
drove up; while in the inner vestibule, 
which was well screened from the view 
of the street, was a group of men still in 
their hats and overcoats, talking and 
laughing in subdued voices. 

Julie Le Breton came forward. The 
hats were removed, and the tall stooping 
form of Montresor advanced. 

‘Lady Henry is so sorry!” said Julie, 
in a soft, lowered voice. “ But—I am 
sure she would like me to give you her 
message, and to tell you how she is. She 
would not like her old friends to be 
alarmed. Would you come in for a mo- 
ment? There is a fire in the library. 
Mr. Delafield!—don’t you think that 
would be best? ... Will you tell Hut- 
ton not to let in anybody else?” 

She looked at him uncertainly, as 
though appealing to him, as a relation of 
Lady Henry’s, to take the lead. 

“ By all means,” said that young man, 
—after perhaps a moment’s hesitation,— 
and throwing off his coat. 

“Only please—make no noise!” said 
Miss Le Breton, turning to the group. 
“Lady Henry might be disturbed.” 

Every one came in, as it were, on tiptoe. 
In each face a sense of the humor of the 
situation fought with the consciousness 
of its dangers. As soon as Montresor 
saw the little Duchess by the fire, he 
threw up his hands in relief. 

“T breathe again,” he said, greeting 
her with effusion. ‘“ Duchess, where thou 
goest, I may go. But I feel like a boy 
robbing a hen-roost. Let me introduce 
my friend General Fergus. Take us 
both, pray, under your protection.” 

“On the contrary,” said the Duchess, 
as she returned General Fergus’s bow, 


“you are both so magnificent that no one 
would dare to protect you.” 

For they were both in uniform, and the 
General was resplendent with stars and 
medals. 

“We have been dining with royalty,” 
said Montresor. “ We want some relaxa- 
tion.” He put on his eye-glasses, looked 
round the room, and gently rubbed his 
hands. 

“ How very agreeable this is! What a 
charming room! I never saw it before, 
What are we doing here? Is it a party? 
Why shouldn’t it be?—Meredith, have 
you introduced M. du Bartas to the 
Duchess? Ah! I see—” 

For Julie Le Breton was already con- 
versing with the distinguished French- 
man wearing the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor in his button-hole, who had fol- 
lowed Dr. Meredith into the room. As 
Montresor spoke, however, she came for- 
ward, and in a French which was a joy 
to the ear she presented M. du Bartas 
—a tall, well-built Norman with a fair 
mustache—first to the Duchess, and then 
to Lord Lackington and Jacob. 

“The Director of the French Foreign 
Office,” said Montresor in an aside to the 
Duchess. “ He hates us like poison. But 
if you haven’t already asked him to din- 
ner—-I warned you last week he was com- 
ing—pray do it at once!” 

Meanwhile the Frenchman, his intro- 
ductions over, looked curiously round the 
room, studied its stately emptiness, the 
books on the walls under a trellis-work 
faintly gilt, the three fine pictures; then 
his eyes passed to the tall and slender 
lady who had addressed lim in such per- 
fect French, and to the little Duchess in 
her flutter of lace and satin, the turn of 
her small neck, and the blaze of her 
jewels. “These English women overdo 
their jewels,” he thought, with distaste. 
“But they overdo everything.—That is a 
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handsome fellow, by-the-way, who was 
with la petite fée when we arrived.” 

And his shrewd small eyes travelled 
from Warkworth to the Duchess, his 
mind the while instinctively assuming 
some hidden relation between them. 

Meanwhile Montresor was elaborately 
informing himself as to Lady Henry. 

“This is the first time for twenty 
years that I have not found her on a 
Wednesday evening,” he said, with a sud- 
den touch of feeling which became him. 
“At our age, the smallest break in the 
old habit—” 

He sighed; and then quickly threw off 
his depression. 

“ Nonsense! Next week she will be 
scolding us all with double energy. Mean- 
while—may we sit down, Mademoiselle? 
Ten minutes? And—upon my word !— 
the very thing my soul was longing for— 
a cup of coffee!” 

For, at the moment, Hutton and two 
footmen entered with trays containing 
tea and coffee, lemonade and cakes. 

“Shut the door, Hutton, please,” 
Mademoiselle Le Breton implored; and 
the door was shut at once. 

“We mustn’t, mustn’t make any 
noise!” she said, her finger on her lip, 
looking first at Montresor and then at 
Delafield. The group laughed, moved 
their spoons softly, and once more low- 
ered their voices. 

But the coffee brought a spirit of fes- 
tivity. Chairs were drawn up. The blaz- 
ing fire shone out upon a semicircle of 
people representing just those elements of 
mingled intimacy and novelty which go 
to make conversation. And in five min- 
utes Mademoiselle Le Breton was leading 
it as usual. A brilliant French book had 
recently appeared dealing with certain 
points of the Egyptian question in a 
manner so interesting, supple, and ap- 
parently impartial that the attention of 
Europe had been won. Its author had 
been formerly a prominent official of the 
French Foreign Office, and was now some- 
what out of favor with his countrymen. 
Julie put some questions about him to 
M. du Bartas. 

The Frenchman, feeling himself among 
comrades worthy of his steel, and secret- 
ly pricked by the presence of an English 
Cabinet Minister, relinquished the half- 
disdainful reserve with which he had 


entered, and took pains. He drew the 
man in question en silhouette, with a 
hostile touch so sure, an irony so light, 
that his success was instant and great. 

Lord Lackington woke up. Handsome 
white-haired dreamer that he was, he had 
been looking into the fire, half smiling, 
more occupied, in truth, with his own 
thoughts than with his companions. 
Delafield had brought him in; he did not 
exactly know why he was there, except 
that he liked Mademoiselle Le Breton, 
and often wondered how the deuce Lady 
Henry had ever discovered such an inter- 
esting and delightful person to fill such 
an uncomfortable position. But this 
Frenchman challenged and excited him. 
He, too, began to talk French, and soon 
the whole room was talking it,—with an 
advantage to Julie Le Breton which 
quickly made itself apparent. In Eng- 
lish she was a link, a social conjunction; 
she eased all difficulties, she pieced all 
threads. But in French her tongue 
was loosened—though never beyond the 
point of grace, the point of delicate ad- 
justment to the talkers round her. 

So that presently, and by insensible 
gradations, she was the queen of the 
room. The Duchess in eestasy pinched 
Jacob Delafield’s wrist, and forgetting 
all that she ought to have remembered, 
whispered rapturously in his ear, “ Isn’t 
she enchanting—J ulie—to-night?” That 
gentleman made no answer. The Duch- 
ess, remembering, shrank back, and spoke 
no more; till Jacob looked round upon 
her with a friendly smile which set her 
tongue free again. 

M. du Bartas meanwhile began to con- 
sider this lady in black with more and 
more attention. The talk glided into a 
general discussion of the Egyptian posi- 
tion. Those were the days before Arabi, 
when elements of danger and of doubt 
abounded, and none knew what a month 
might bring forth. With perfect tact 
Julie guided the conversation, so that all 
difficulties, whether for the French official 
or the English statesman, were avoided 
with a skill that no one realized till each 
separate rock was safely passed. Pres- 
ently Montresor looked from her to du- 
Bartas with a grin; the Frenchman’s 
eyes were round with astonishment. 
Julie had been saying the lightest but the 
wisest things; she had been touching in- 
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cidents and personalities known only to 
the initiated, with a restrained gayety 
which often broke down into a charming 
shyness; which was ready to be scared 
away in a moment by a tone—too serious, 
or too polemical—which jarred with the 
general key of the conversation; which 
never imposed itself; and was like the 
ripple on a summer sea. But the summer 
sea has its depths; and this modest gayety 
was the mark of an intimate and first- 
hand knowledge. 

“Ah, I see!” thought Montresor, 
amused. “ P has been writing to her 
—the little minx. He seems to have been 
telling her all the secrets. I think Ill 
stop it. Even she mayn’t quite under- 
stand what should and shouldn’t be said 
before this gentleman.” 

So he gave the conversation a turn, 
and Mademoiselle Le Breton took the 
hint at once. She called others to the 
front; it was like a change of dancers in 
the ballet; while she rested, no less charm- 
ing as a listener than as a talker, her 
black eves turning from one to another 
and radiant with the animation of suc- 
cess, 

But one thing—at last—she had forgot- 
ten. She had forgotten to impose any 
curb upon the voices round her. The 
Duchess and Lord Lackington were spar- 
ring like a couple of children, and Mon- 
tresor broke in from time to time with his 
loud laugh and gruff throat voice; Mere- 
dith, the Frenchman, Warkworth, and 
General Fergus were discussing a grand 
review which had been held the day be- 
fore. Delafield had moved round to the 
back of Julie’s chair, and she was talking 
to him; while all the time her eyes were 
on General Fergus, and her brain was 
puzzling as to how she was to secure the 
five minutes’ talk with him she wanted. 
He was one of the intimates of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. She herself had sug- 
gested to Montresor, of course in Lady 
Henry’s name, that he should be brought 
to Bruton Street some Wednesday even- 
ing. 

Presently there was a little shifting of 
groups. Julie saw that Montresor and 
Captain Warkworth were together by the 
fireplace; that the young man, with his 
hands held out to the blaze and his back 
to her, was talking eagerly; while Mon- 
tresor, looking outward into the room, 








his great black head bent a little towards 
his companion, was putting sharp little 
questions from time to time, with as few 
words as might-be. Julie understood that 
an important conversation was going on; 
that Montresor, whose mind various 
friends of hers had been endeavoring to 
make up for him, was now perhaps en- 
gaged in making it up for himself. 

With a quickened pulse she turned to 
find General Fergus beside her. What a 
frank and soldierly countenance !—a lit- 
tle roughly cut, with a strong mouth 
slightly underhung, and a dogged chin— 
the whole lit by eyes that were the chosen 
homes of truth, humanity, and _ will. 
Presently she discovered, as they drew 
their chairs a little back from the circle, 
that she too was to be encouraged to 
talk about Warkworth. The General was 
of course intimately acquainted with his 
professional record; but there were cer- 
tain additional Indian opinions,—a few 
incidents in the young man’s earlier ca- 
reer, including especially a shooting ex- 
pedition of much daring in the very dis- 
trict to which the important Mokembé 
mission was now to be addressed — to- 
gether with some quotations from private 
letters of her own, or Lady Henry’s—- 
which Julie, with her usual skill, was able 
to slip into his ear, all on the assumption, 
delicately maintained, that she was mere- 
ly talking of a friend of Lady’s Henry’s, 
as Lady Henry herself would have talked 
—to much better effect—had she been 
present. 

The General gave her a grave and 
friendly attention. Few men had done 
sterner or more daring feats in the field. 
Yet here he sat, relaxed, courteous, kind, 
—trusting his companion simply, as it 
was his instinct to trust all women. 
Julie’s heart beat fast. What an excit- 
ing, what an important evening! ... 

Suddenly there was a voice in her ear: 

“Do you know—I think we ought to 
clear out! It must be close on midnight.” 

She looked up startled to see Jacob 
Delafield. His expression—of doubt or 
discomfort—recalled her at once to the 
realities of her own situation. 

But before she could reply, a sound 
struck on her ear. She sprang to her 
feet. 

“What was that?” she said. 

A voice was heard in the hall. 
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Julie Le Breton caught the chair be- 
hind her, and Delafield saw her turn 
pale. But before she or he could speak 
again, the door of the library was thrown 
open. 

“Good Heavens!” said Montresor, 
springing to his feet,—“ Lady Henry!” 


Monsieur du Bartas lifted astonished 
eyes. On the threshold of the room stood 
an old lady, leaning heavily on two sticks. 
She was deathly pale, and her fierce eyes 
blazed upon the scene before her. With- 
in the bright fire-lit room the social 
comedy was being played at its best; but 
here surely was Tragedy—or Fate. Who 
was she /—what did it mean ? 

The Duchess rushed to her, and fell 
of course upon the one thing she should 
not have said: 

“Oh! Aunt Flora, dear Aunt Flora!— 
But we thought you were too ill to come 
down!” 

“So I perceive,” said Lady Henry, 
putting her aside. “So you—and this 
lady ”—she pointed a shaking finger at 
Julie—“ have held my reception for me. 
I am enormously obliged. You have 
also”—she looked at the coffee-cups— 
“provided my guests with refreshment. 
I thank you. I trust my servants have 
given you satisfaction. 

“ Gentlemen ”—she turned to the rest 
of the company, who stood stupefied—* I 
fear I cannot ask you to remain with me 
longer. The hour is late, and I am—as 
you see—indisposed. But I trust—on 
some future occasion—I may have the 
honor—” 

She looked round upon them, chal- 
lenging and defying them all. 

Montresor went up to her. 

“ My dear old friend—let me introduce 
to you M. du Bartas, of the French For- 
eign Office.” 

At this appeal to her English hospi- 
tality and her social chivalry, Lady Henry 
looked grimly at the Frenchman. 

“'M. du Bartas, I am charmed to make 
your acquaintance. With your leave, I 
will pursue it when I am better able to 
profit by it. To-morrow I will write to 
you to propose another meeting—should 
my health allow.” 

“ Enchanté, Madame,” murmured the 
Frenchman, more embarrassed than he 
had ever been in his life. “ Permettez- 
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moi de vous faire mes plus sincéres ex- 
cuses.” 

“Not at all, Monsieur—you owe me 
none.” 

Montresor again approached her. 

“ Let me tell you,” he said, imploring- 
ly, “how this has happened—how inno- 
cent we all are—” 

“ Another time, if you please,” she said, 
with a most cutting calm. “As I said 
before, it is late. If I had been equal to 
entertaining you”—she looked round 
upon them all—*I should not have told 
my butler to make my excuses. As it is, 
I must beg you to allow me to bid you 
good-night. Jacob—will you kindly get 
the Duchess her cloak? Good-night !— 
good-night! As you see”—she pointed 
to the sticks which supported her—“ I 
have no hands to-night. My infirmities 
have need of them.” 

Montresor approached her again, in 
real and deep distress. 

“Dear Lady Henry—” 

“Go!” she said, under her breath, 
looking him in the eyes; and he turned 
and went without a word. So did the 
Duchess, whimpering—her hand in Dela- 
field’s arm. As she passed Julie, who 
stood as though turned to stone, she made 
a little swaying movement towards her. 

“Dear Julie!” she cried, imploringly. 

3ut Lady Henry turned. 

“You will have every opportunity to- 
morrow,” she said. “As far as I am 
coneerned, Miss Le Breton will have no 
engagements.” 

Lord Lackington quietly said, “ Good- 
night, Lady Henry,” and without offer- 
ing to shake hands, walked past her. As 
he came to the spot where Julie Le Bre- 
ton stood, that lady made a sudden im- 
petuous movement towards him. Strange 
words were on her lips—a strange ex- 








pression in her eyes. 

“You must help me,” she said, bro- 
kenly. “It is my right!” 

Was that what she said? Lord Lack- 
ington looked at her in astonishment. 
He did not see that Lady Henry was 
watching them with eagerness, leaning 
heavily on her sticks, her lips parted in 
a keen expectancy. 

Then Julie withdrew. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, hur- 
riedly;—“ I beg your pardon! Good- 
night.” 
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Lord Lackington hesitated. His face 
took a puzzled expression. Then he held 
out his hand, and she placed hers in it 
mechanically. 

“Tt will be all right,” he whispered, 
kindly. “ Lady Henry will soon be her- 
self again. Shall I tell the butler to call 


tor some one ¢ 


her maid?” 

Julie shook her head, and in another 
moment he too was gone. Dr. Meredith 
and General Fergus stood beside her. 
The General had a keen sense of humor, 
and as he said good-night to this unlaw- 
ful hostess, whose plight he understood 
no more than his own, his mouth twitch- 
ed with repressed laughter. gut Dr. 
Meredith did not laugh. He _ pressed 
Julie’s hand in both of his. Looking 
behind him, he saw that Jacob Delafield, 
who had just returned from the hall, was 
endeavoring to appease Lady Henry. He 
bent towards Julie. 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” he said 
quickly, in a low voice,—* this is the 
end! Remember my letter. Let me hear 
to-morrow.” 

As Dr. Meredith left the room, Julie 
lifted her eyes. Only Jacob Delafield 
and Lady Henry were left. 

Harry Warkworth too was gone—with- 
out a word? She looked round her 
piteously. She could not remember that 
he had spoken—that. he had bade her 
farewell. A strange pang convulsed her. 
She scarcely heard what Lady Henry was 
saying to Jacob Delafield. Yet the words 
were emphatic enough. 

“Much obliged to you, Jacob! But 
when I want your advice in my house- 
hold affairs, I will ask it. You and 
Evelyn Crowborough have meddled a good 
deal too much in them already! Good- 
night. Hutton will get you a cab.” 

And with a slight but imperious gest- 
ure, Lady Henry motioned towards the 
door. Jacob hesitated, then quietly took 
his departure. He threw Julie a look of 
anxious appeal as he went on. But she 
did not see it. Her troubled gaze was 
fixed on Lady Henry. 


That lady eyed her companion with 
composure, though by now even the old 
lips were wholly blanched. 

“There is really no need for any con- 
versation between us, Miss Le Breton,” 
said the familiar voice. “ But if there 


were—I am not to-night—as you see 
in a condition to say it. So—when you 





came up to say good-night to me—you 
had determined on this adventure? You 
had been good enough, I see, to rearrange 
my room—to give my servants your 
orders.” 

Julie stood stonily erect. She made 
her dry lips answer as best they could. 

“We meant no harm,” she said, coldly. 
“Tt all came about very simply. A few 
people came in to inquire after you. | 
regret they should have stayed talking 
so long.” 

Lady Henry smiled in contempt. 

“You hardly show your usual ability 
by these remarks. The room you stand 
in” —she glanced significantly at the 
lights and the chairs—* gives you the lie. 
You had planned it all with Hutton— 
who has become your tool—before you 
came to me. Don’t contradict. It dis- 
tresses me to hear you. Well—now we 
part!” 

“Of course. Perhaps to-morrow you 
wil! allow me a few last words?” 

“T think not. This will cost me dear,” 
said Lady Henry, her white lips twitch- 
ing. “Say them now, Mademoiselle.” 

“You are suffering!” Julie made an 
uncertain step forward. “ You ought to 
be in bed.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.— 
What was your object to-night ?” 

“T wished to see the Duchess—” 

“Tt is not worth while to prevaricate. 
The Duchess was not your first visitor.” 

Julie flushed. 

“ Captain Warkworth arrived first, that 
was a mere chance.” 

“Tt was to see him that you risked the 
whele affair. You have used my house 
for your own intrigues.” 

Julie felt herself physically wavering 
under the lash of these sentences. But 
with a great effort she walked towards 
the fireplace, recovered her gloves and 
handkerchief, which were on the mantel- 
piece, and then turned slowly to Lady 
Henry. 

“T have done nothing in your service 
that I am ashamed of. On the contrary, 
T have borne what no one else would have 
borne. I have devoted myself to you and 
your interests,—and you have trampled 
upon and tortured me. For you I have 
been merely a servant, and an inferior—” 
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Lady Henry nodded grimly. 

“Tt is true,” she said, interrupting— 
“T was not able to take your romantic 
view of the office of companion.” 

“You need only have taken a human 
view,” said Julie, in a voice that pierced. 
“T was alone, poor—worse than mo- 
therless. You might have done what you 
would with me. A little indulgence, and 
I should have been your devoted slave.— 
But you chose to humiliate and crush 
me, and—in return—to protect myself— 
I—in defending myself—have been led— 
I admit it—into taking liberties. There 
is no way out of it. I shall of course 
leave you to-morrow morning.” 

“Then at last we understand each 
other,” said Lady Henry, with a laugh. 
‘ Good-night, Miss Le Breton.” 

She moved heavily on her sticks. Julie 
stood aside to let her pass. One of the 
sticks slipped a little on the polished 
floor. Julie with a ery ran forward. But 
Lady Henry fiercely motioned her aside. 
“ Don’t touch me—don’t come near me.” 

She paused a moment to recover 
breath and balance. Then she resumed 
her difficult walk. Julie followed her. 

“Kindly put out the electric lights,” 
said Lady Henry, and Julie obeyed. 

They entered the hall, in which one 
little light was burning. Lady Henry, 
with great difficulty, and panting, began 
to pull herself up the stairs. 

“Qh, do let me help you!” said Julie, 
in an agony. “ You will kill yourself. 
Let me at least call Dixon.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” 
said Lady Henry—indomitable—though 
tortured by weakness and rheumatism. 
“ Dixon is in my room, where I bade her 
remain. You should have thought of the 
consequences of this before you embarked 
upon it. If I were to die I would not let 
you help me.” 

“Oh!” eried Julie, as though she had 
been struck, and hid her eyes with her 
hand. 

Slowly, laboriously, Lady Henry 
dragged herself from step to step. As 
she turned the corner of the staircase, 
and could be no longer seen from below, 
some one softly opened the door of the 
dining-room and entered the hall. 

Julie looked round her, startled. She 
saw Jacob Delafield, who put his finger 
to his lip. 
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Moved by a sudden impulse, she bowed 
her head on the banister of the stairs 
against which she was leaning, and 
broke into stifled sobs. 

Jacob Delafield came up to her and 
took her hand. She felt his own tremble, 
and yet its grasp was firm and support- 
ing. “Courage!” he said, bending over 
her. “Try not to give way. You will 
want all your fortitude.” 

“ Listen!” she gasped, trying vainly to 
control herself, and they both listened 
to the sounds above them in the dark 
house—the labored breath, the slow, pain- 
ful step. 

“Oh! she wouldn’t let me help her. 
She said she would rather die——Perhaps 
I have killed her.—And I could, I could 
—yes, I could have loved her!” 

She was in an anguish of feeling—of 
sharp and penetrating remorse. 

Jacob Delafield held her hand close 
in his, and when at last the sounds had 
died in the distance, he lifted it to 
his lips. 

“ You know that I am your friend and 
servant,” he said, in a queer muffled 
“You promised I should be.” 

She tried- to withdraw her hand, but 
only feebly. Neither physically nor men- 
tally had she the strength to repulse him. 
If he had taken her in his arms, she could 
hardly have resisted. But he did not at- 
tempt to conquer more than her hand. 
He stood beside her; letting her feel the 
whole mute impetuous offer of his man- 
hood—thrown at her feet to do what she 
would with. 

Presently, when once more she moved 
away, he said to her in a whisper: 

“Go to the Duchess to-morrow morn- 
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ing—as soon as you can get away. She 
told me to say that,—Hutton gave me 
a little note from her. Your home must 
be with her. till we can all settle what is 
best. You know very well you have de- 
voted friends. But now good-night. Try 
to sleep. Evelyn and I will do all we 
can with Lady Henry.” 

Julie drew herself out of his hold. 
“ Tell Evelyn I will come—to see her, at 
any rate—as soon as I can put my things 
together. Good-night.” 

And she too dragged herself up stairs, 
sobbing, starting at every shadow. All 
her nerve and daring were gone. The 
thought that she must spend yet another 
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night under the roof of this old woman 
who hated her filled her with terror. 
When she reached her room she locked her 
door, and wept for hours in a forlorn and 
aching misery. 


CHAPTER X 

BE lie Duchess was in her morning- 
room. On the rug, in marked and 
as it seemed to her plaintive eyes 
brutal contrast with the endless 
photographs of her babies and women 
friends which crowded her mantel-piece, 
stood the Duke, much out of temper. 
He was a powerfully built man, some 
twenty vears older than his wife, with a 
dark complexion, enlivened by ruddy 
cheeks and prominent red lips. His 
eyes were of a cold clear gray; his hair 
very black, thick, and wiry. An extreme- 
ly vigorous person, more than adequately 
aware of his own importance, tanned and 
seasoned by the life of his class, by the 
yachting, hunting, and shooting in which 
his own existence was largely spent, slow 
in perception, and of a sulky temper,—so 
one might have read him at first sight. 
But these impressions only took you a 
certain way in judging the character of 

the Duchess’s husband. 

As to the sulkiness, there could be no 
question on this particular morning. 
Though, indeed, his ill-humor deserved a 
more positive and energetic name. 

“You have got yourself and me ”—he 
was declaring—* into a most disagreeable 
and unnecessary scrape. This letter of 
Lady Henry’s ”—he held it up—“ is one 
of the most annoying that I have re- 
ceived for many a day! Lady Henry 
seems to me perfectly justified. You 
have been behaving in a quite unwarrant- 
able way !—And now you tell me that this 
woman who is the cause of it all—of 
whose conduct I thoroughly and entirely 
disapprove—is coming to stay here— 
whether I like it or not,— 
and you expect me to be civil to her! If 
you persist, I shall go down to Brack- 
moor, till she is pleased to depart. I 
won’t countenance the thing at all,—and 
whatever you may do, 7 shall apologize 
to Lady Henry.” 

“There’s nothing to apologize for!” 
cried the drooping Duchess, plucking up 
a little spirit. “ Nobody meant any harm. 
Why shouldn’t the old friends go in to 





in my house 


ask after her? Hutton—that old butler 
that has been with Aunt Flora for 
twenty years—asked us to come in!” 

“Then he did what he had no business 
to do--and he deserves to be dismissed 
at a day’s notice. Why, Lady Henry 
tells me that it was a regular party! 
that the room was all arranged for it by 
that most audacious young woman—that 
the servants were ordered about—that it 
lasted till nearly midnight—and that the 
noise you all made positively woke Lady 
Henry out of her sleep. Really, Evelyn, 
that you should have been mixed up 
in such an affair is more unpalatable to 
me than I ean find words to describe!” 
And he paced, fuming, up and down be- 
fore her. 

“ Anybody else than Aunt Flora would 
have laughed!” said the Duchess, defiant 
lv. “And I declare, Bertie, I won’t be 
seolded in such a tone. Besides—if you 
only knew—” 

She threw back her head and looked at 
him, her cheeks flushed, her lips quiver- 
ing with a secret that, once out, would 
perhaps silence him at onee—would at 
any rate, as children do when they give a 
shake to their spillikins, open up a num- 
ber of new chances in the game. 

“Tf I only knew what?” 

The Duchess pulled at the hair of the 
little spitz on her lap without replying. 

“What is there to know that I don’t 
know?” insisted the Duke. “ Something 
that makes the matter still worse, I sup- 
pose id 

“Well, that depends,” said the Duch- 
ess, reflectively. A gleam of mischief 
had slipped into her face, though for a 
moment the tears had not been far off. 

The Duke looked at his watch. 

“Ton’t keep me here guessing riddles 
longer than you ean help,” he said, im- 
patiently. “TI have an appointment in 
the city at twelve, and I want to discuss 
with you the letter that must be written 
to Lady Henry.” 

“That’s your affair,” said the Duchess. 
“ T haven’t made up my mind yet whether 
I mean to write at all. . As for the riddle 
—Bertie, yeu’ve seen Miss Le Breton?’ 

“Onee. I thought her a very preten- 
tious person,” said the Duke, stiffly. 

“T know.—you didn’t get on. But, 
Bertie—didn’t she remind you of some- 
body 2?” 
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The Duchess was growing, excited. 
Suddenly she jumped up; the little spitz 
rolled off her lap; she ran to the Duke 
and took him by the fronts of his coat. 

‘ Bertie—you’ll be very much aston- 
ished.” And suddenly releasing him, she 
began to search among the photographs 
on the mantel-piece. “ Bertie, you know 
who that is?’ She held up a picture. 

“Of course I know. Waat on earth 
has that got to do with the subject we 
have been discussing ?” 

“Well, it has got a good deal to do 
with it,” said the Duchess, slowly. 
“ That’s my uncle, George Chantrey, isn’t 

Lord Lackington’s second son, who 
married mamma’s sister? Well—oh! you 
won't like it, Bertie, “but you’ve got to 
know—that’s—Julie’s uncle too!” 

“What in the name of fortune do you 
mean?” said the Duke, staring at her. 

Ilis wife again caught him by the coat, 
and so imprisoning him, she poured out 
her story, very fast, very incoherently, 
and with a very evident uncertainty as 
to what its effect might be. 

And indeed the effect was by no means 
easy to determine. The Duke was first in- 
eredulous, then bewildered by the very 
mixed facts which she poured out upon 
him. He tried to cross-examine her en 
route; but he gained little by that; she 
only shook him a little, insisting the 
more vehemently on telling the story her 
own way. At last their two impatiences 
had nearly come to a deadlock. But the 
Duke managed to free himself physically, 
and so regained a little freedom of mind. 

“Well, upon my word!” he said, as 
he resumed his march up and down,— 
“upon my word!—” Then—as he stood 
still before her—“‘ You say she is Marri- 
ott Dalrymple’s daughter?” 

“And Lord  Lackington’s  grand- 
daughter,” said the Duchess, panting a 
little from her exertions. “ And, oh! 
what a blind bat you were not to see it 
at once, from the likeness!” 

“ As if one had any right to infer such 
a thing from a likeness!” said the Duke, 
angrily. “Really, Evelyn, your talk is 
most — most unbecoming. It seems to 
me that Mademoiselle Le Breton has al- 
ready done you harm. All that you have 
told me—supposing it to be true,—oh! of 
course I know you believe it to be true, 
—only makes me ”—he stiffened his back 





—“the more determined to break off the 
connection between her and you. A 
woman of such antecedents is not a fit 
companion for my wife,—independently 
of the fact that she seems to be, in her- 
self, an intriguing and dangerous char- 
acter.” 

“How could she help her antece- 
dents?” cried the Duchess. 

“T didn’t say she could help them. 
But if they are what you say, she ought 
—well, she ought to be all the more care- 
ful to live in a modest and retired way, 
instead of—as I understand—making 
herself the rival of Lady Henry! I never 
heard anything so preposterous,—so—so 
indecent! She shows no proper sense, 
—and as for you, I deeply regret: you 
should have been brought into any con- 
tact with such a disgraceful story!” 

“Bertie!” The Duchess went into a 
helpless, half-hysterical fit of laughter. 

3ut the Duke merely expanded, as it 
seemed, still further—to his utmost 
height and bulk. “Oh dear!” thought 
the Duchess in despair—* now he is going 
to be like his mother!” Her strictly 
Evangelical mother-in-law, with whom 
the Duke had made his bachelor home 
for many years, had been the scourge of 
her early married life; and though for 
3ertie’s sake she had shed a few tears 
over her death, eighteen months before 
this date, the tears,—as indeed the Duke 
had thought at the time,—had been only 
too quickly dried. 

There could be no question about it,— 
the Duke was painfully like his mother 
as he replied: 

“T fear that your education, Evelyn, 
has led you to take such things far more 
lightly than you ought. I am old-fash- 
ioned. Illegitimacy, with me, does carry 
a stigma,—and the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children. At any rate 
we, who occupy a prominent social place, 
have no right to do anything which may 
lead others to think lightly of God’s law. 
T am sorry to speak plainly, Evelyn. I 
dare say you don’t like these sentiments. 
But you know at least that I am quite 
honest in expressing them.” 

The Duke turned to her, not without 
dignity. He was and had been from 
his boyhood a person of irreproachable 
morals; earnest and religious according 
to his lights: a good son, husband, and 
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father. His wife looked at him with 
mingled feelings. 

“Well, all I know is,” she said, pas- 
sionately beating her little foot on the 
carpet before her—“ that by all accounts 
the only thing to do with Colonel Delaney 
was to run away from him!” 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

“You don’t expect me to be much 
moved by a remark of that kind? As to 
this lady.—your story does not affect me 
in her favor in the smallest degree. She 
has had her education; Lord Lackington 
gives her £100 a year; if she is a self- 
respecting woman she will look after her- 
self. I don’t want to have her here, and 
I beg you won’t invite her. A couple of 
nights, perhaps—I don’t mind that. But 
not for longer.” 

“Oh! as to that, you may be very sure 
she won’t stay here unless you’re very 
particularly nice to her! There'll be 
plenty of people glad — enchanted — to 
have her! I don’t care about that,—but 
what I do want is ”—the Duchess looked 
up with calm audacity—“ that you should 
find her a house!” 

The Duke paused in his walk, and sur- 
veyed his wife with amazement. 

“ Evelyn!—are you quite mad?’ 

“Not in the least. You have more 
houses than you know what to do with,— 
and a great deal more money than any- 
body in the world ought to have! If 
they ever do set up the guillotine at 
Hyde Park Corner, we shall be among 
the first—we ought to be!” 

“What is the good of talking nonsense 
like this, Evelyn?” said the Duke, once 
more consulting his watch. “ Let’s go 
back to the subject of my letter to Lady 
Henry.” 

“Tt’s most excellent sense!” cried the 
Duchess, springing up. “You have 
more houses than you know what to do 
with; and you have one house in par- 
ticular—that little place at the back of 
Cureton Street where Cousin Mary Lei- 
cester lived so long—which is in your 
hands still, I know, for you told me so 
last week,—which is vacant and furnish- 
ed,—Cousin Mary left you the furniture, 
as if we hadn’t got enough!—and it 
would be the very thing for Julie, if only 
vou’d lend it to her till she can turn 
round.” 

The Duchess was now standing up, 








confronting her lord, her hands grasping 
the chair behind her, her small form 
alive with eagerness, and the feminine 
determination to get her own way, by 
fair means or foul. 

“Cureton Street!” said the Duke, al- 
most at the end of his tether. “ And how 
do you propose that this young woman is 
to live—in Cureton Street, or anywhere 
else ?” 

“She means to write,” said the Duch- 
ess, shortly. “ Dr. Meredith has promised 
her work.” 

“Sheer lunacy! In six months’ time 
you'd have to step in and pay all her 
bills.” 

“T should like to see anybody dare to 
propose to Julie to pay her bills!” cried 
the Duchess, with seorn. “ You see, the 
great pity is, Bertie, that you don’t 
know anything at all about her!—But 
that house—wasn’t it made out of a 
stable? It has got six rooms, I know, 
—three bed-rooms upstairs, and two sit- 
ting-rooms and a kitchen below. With 
one good maid and a boy, Julie could be 
perfectly comfortable. She would earn 
£400—Dr. Meredith has promised her— 
she has £100 a year of her cwn—she 
would pay no rent, of course—she would 
have just enough to live on, poor dear 
thing!—and she would be able to gather 
her old friends round her when she want- 
ed them. A cup of tea,—and her delight- 
ful conversation!—that’s all they’d ever 
want.” 

“Oh! go on—go on!” said the Duke, 
throwing himself exasperated into an 
arm-chair; “the ease with which you 
dispose of my property on behalf of a 
young woman who has caused me most 
acute annoyance, who has embroiled us 
with a near relation for whom I have a 
very particular respect!— Her friends, 
indeed,—Lady Henry’s friends, you mean. 
Poor Lady Henry tells me in this letter 
that her circle will be completely scat- 
tered. This mischievous woman in three 
years has destroyed what it had taken 
Lady Henry nearly thirty to build up. 
Now look here, Evelyn ”—the Duke sat 
up and slapped his knee. “ As to this 
Cureton Street plan, I will do nothing of 
the kind! You may have Miss Le Bre- 
ton here for two or three nights if you 
like—I snall probably go down to the 
country—and of course I have no objec- 
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tion to make if you wish to help her find 
another situation—” 

“ Another situation!” cried the Duch- 
ess, beside herself. “ Bertie, you really 
are impossible! Do you understand that 
[ regard Julie Le Breton as my relation 

whatever you may say;—that I love 
her dearly,—that there are fifty people 
with money and influence ready to help 
her if you won’t, because she is one of 
the most charming and distinguished wo- 
men in London,—that you ought to be 
proud to do her a service—that I want 
you to have the honor of it,—there! And 
if you won’t do this little favor for me, 
when I ask and beg it of you—I’ll make 
you remember it for a very long time to 
come !—you may be sure of that!” 

And his wife turned upon him as an 
image of war, her fair hair ruffling about 
her ears, her cheeks and eyes brilliant 
with anger—and something more. 

The Duke rose in silent ferocity, and 
sought for some letters which he had left 
on the mantel-piece. . 

“T had better leave you to come to 
your senses by yourself,—and as quickly 
as possible,” he said, as he put them 
into his pockets. “ No good can come of 
any more discussion of this sort.” 

The Duchess said nothing. She looked 
out of window busily, and bit her lip. 
Her silence served her better than her 
speech, for suddenly the Duke looked 
round—hesitated—threw down a book he 
carried—walked up to her—and took her 
in his arms. 

“You are a very foolish child,” he de- 
clared, as he held her by main force, and 
kissed away her tears. “ You make me 
lose my temper—and waste my time—for 
nothing.” 

“ Not at all!” said the sobbing Duch- 
ess, trying to push herself away, and 
denying him, as best she could, her 
soft flushed face. “You don’t, or you 
won’t, understand!—I was—I was very 
fond of Uncle George Chantrey. He 
would have helped Julie, if he were alive. 
And as for you—you’re Lord Lacking- 
ton’s godson—and you're always preach- 
ing what he’s done for the army—and 
what the nation owes him—and—and—” 

“Does he know?” said the Duke, ab- 
ruptly, marvelling at the irrelevance of 
these remarks. 

“No—not a word! Only six people in 
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London know—Aunt Flora—Sir Wilfrid 
Bury ”—the Duke made an exclamation 
—“ Mr. Montresor—J acob—you and I.” 

“Jacob!” said the Duke. “ What’s he 
got to do with it?” 

The Duchess suddenly saw her oppor- 
tunity, and rushed upon it. 

“Only that he’s madly in love with 
her—that’s all!—and to my knowledge 
she has refused him, both last year and 
this. Of course—naturally—if you won’t 
do anything to help her, she’ll probably 
marry him—simply as a way out.” 

“Well, of all the extraordinary af 
fairs !—” 

The Duke released her, and stood be- 
wildered. The Duchess watched him in 
some excitement. He was about to speak, 
when there was a sound in the ante- 
room. They moved hastily apart. The 
door was thrown open, and the footman 
announced “ Miss Le Breton!” 

Julie Le Breton entered, and stood a 
moment on the threshold, looking, not in 
embarrassment, but with a certain hesi- 
tation, at the two persons whose conver- 
sation she had disturbed. She was pale 
with sleeplessness; her look was sad and 
weary. But never had she been more 
composed, more elegant. Her closely 
fitting black cloth dress; her strangely 
expressive face, framed by a large hat, 
very simple, but worn as only the woman 
of fashion knows how; her miraculous 
yet most graceful slenderness; the deli- 
eacy of her hands; the natural dignity 
of her movements;—these things pro- 
duced an immediate, though no doubt 
conflicting, impression upon the gentle- 
man who had just been denouncing her. 
He bowed—with an involuntary defer- 
ence which he had not at all meant to 
show to Lady Henry’s_ insubordinate 
companion—and then stood frowning. 

But the Duchess ran forward, and quite 
heedless of her husband, threw herself 
into her friend’s arms. 

“Oh! Tulie—is there anything left of 
you? T hardly slept a wink for thinking 
of you! What did that old—oh! I for- 
got—do you know my husband? Bertie, 
this is my great friend, Miss Le Breton.” 

The Duke bowed again, silently. Julie 
looked at him, and then, still holding the 
Duchess by the hand, she approached him, 
a pair of very fine and pleading eyes 
fixed upon his face. 
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“You have probably heard from Lady 
Henry—have you not?” she said, address- 
ing him. “In a note I had from her 
this morning, she told me she had written 
to you. I could not help coming to-day, 
because Evelyn has been so kind. But— 
is it your wish that I should'come here?” 

The Christian name slipped out un- 
awares; and the Duke winced at it. The 
likeness to Lord Lackington—it was cer- 
tainly astonishing. There ran through 
his mind the memory of a visit paid long 
ago to his early home by Lord Lack- 
ington and two daughters, Rose and 
Blanche. Ie, the Duke, had then been a 
boy home from school; the two girls, one 
five or six years older than the other, 
had been the life and charm of the 
party. He remembered hunting with 
Lady Rose. 

But the confusion in his mind had 
somehow to be mastered, and he made 
an effort. 

“T shall be glad if my wife is able to 
be of any assistance to you, Miss Le 
Breton,” he said, coldly; “but it would 
not be honest if I were to conceal my 
opinion—so far as I have been able to 
form it—-that Lady Henry has great and 
just cause of complaint.” 

“You are quite right—quite right,” 
said Julie, almost with eagerness; “ she 
has indeed.” 

The Duke was taken by surprise. Im- 
perious as he was, and stiffened by a 
good many of those petty prides which 
the spoilt children of the world escape 
so hardly, he found himself hesitating— 
groping for his words. 

The Duchess meanwhile drew Julie 
impulsively towards a chair. 

“Do sit down !—you look so tired.” 

But Julie’s gaze was still bent upon the 
Duke; she restrained her friend’s eager 
hand; and the Duke collected himself. 
He brought a chair; and Julie seated 
herself. 

“T am deeply, deeply distressed about 
Lady Henry!” she said, in a low voice, 
by which the Duke felt himself most un- 
willingly penetrated :—“I don’t, oh! no, 
indeed, I don’t defend last night. Only 
—my position has been very difficult 
lately—I wanted very much to see the 
Duchess—and—it was natural—wasn’t 
it?—that the old friends should like 
to be personally informed about Lady 


Henry’s illness? But of course they 
stayed too long—it was my fault—I ought 
to have prevented it—” 

She paused. This stern-looking man, 
who stood with his back to the mantel- 
piece regarding her, philistine though he 
was, had yet a straight, disinterested air, 
from which she shrank a little. Honest- 
ly, she would have liked to tell him the 
truth. But how could she? She did her 
best; and her account certainly was no 
more untrue than scores of narratives of 
social incident which issue every day 
from lips the most respected and the 
most veracious. As for the Duchess, she 
thought it the height of candor and 
generosity. The only thing she could 
have wished perhaps, in her inmost heart, 
was that she had not found Julie alone 
with Harry Warkworth.—But her loyal 
lips would have suffered torments rather 
than accuse or betray her friend. 

The Duke meanwhile went through 
various phases of opinion as Julie laid 
her story before him. Perhaps he was 
chicfly affected by the tone of quiet in- 
dependence—as from equal to equal—in 
which she addressed him. His wife’s 
cousin by marriage; the granddaughter 
of an old and intimate friend of his own 
family; the daughter of a man known 
at one time throughout Europe, and him- 
self amply well born,—all these facts, 
warm, living, and still efficacious, stood 
as it were behind this manner of hers, 
prompting and endorsing it. But, good 
Heavens! — was illegitimacy to be as 
legitimacy ?—to earry with it no stains 
and penalties ?—was vice to be virtue, or 
as good? The Duke rebelled. 

“Tt is a most unfortunate affair,—of 
that there can be no doubt,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence, when Julie had 
brought her story to an end; and then, 
more sternly, “I shall certainly apolo- 
gize for my wife’s share in it!” 

“Lady Henry won’t be angry with the 
Duchess long,” said Julie Le Breton. 
“As for me”—her voice sank—“ my 
letter this morning was returned to 
me unopened.” : 

There was an uncomfortable pause; 
then Julie resumed, in another tone: 

“But what I am now chiefly anxious 
to discuss is—how can we save Lady 
Henry from any further pain or annoy- 
ance? She once said to me in a fit of 
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anger that if I left her in consequence of 
a quarrel, and any of her old friends 
sided with me, she would never see them 
again—” 

“T know,” said the Duke, sharply. 
“Ter salon will break up. She already 
foresees it.” 

“But why ?’—why?” cried Julie, in a 
most becoming distress. ‘“ Somehow, we 
must prevent it. Unfortunately I must 
live in London. I have the offer of work 
here,—-journalist’s work which cannot be 
done in the country, or abroad. But I 
would do all I could to shield Lady 
Henry 

“What about Mr. Montresor?” said the 
Duke, abruptly. Montresor had _ been 
the well-known Chateaubriand to Lady 
Henry’s Madame Récamier for more 
than a generation. 

Julie turned to him with eagerness. 

“Mr. Montresor wrote to me early 
this morning. The letter reached me at 
breakfast. In Mrs. Montresor’s name 
and his own, he asked me to stay with 
them, till my plans developed. He—he 
was kind enough to say he felt himself 
partly responsible for last night.” 

“And you replied?” The Duke eyed 
her keenly. 

Julie sighed and looked down. 

“T begged him not to think any more 
of me in the matter, but to write at once 
to Lady Henry. I hope he has done so.” 

“And you refused—excuse these ques- 
tions—Mrs. Montresor’s invitation ?” 

The working of the Duke’s mind was 
revealed in his drawn and puzzled brows. 

“Certainly!” The speaker looked at 
him with surprise. “ Lady Henry would 
never have forgiven that. It could not 
he thought of. Lord Lackington also,”— 
but her voice wavered. 

“Yes?” said the Duchess, eagerly, 
throwing herself on a stool at Julie’s 
feet and looking up into her face. 

“Tle too has written to me. He wants 
to help me. But—I can’t let him.” 

The words ended in a whisper. She 
leant back in her chair, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. It was very 
quietly done, and very touching. The 
Duchess threw a lightning glance at her 
husband; and then possessing herself of 
one of Julie’s hands, she kissed it and 
murmured over it. 

“Was there ever such a situation?” 


thought the Duke, much shaken. “ And 
she has already, if Evelyn is to be be 
lieved, refused the chance—the practical 
certainty—of being Duchess of Chud- 
leigh!” 

He was a man with whom a gran 
rifiuto of this kind weighed heavily. His 
moral sense exacted such things rather 
of other people than himself. But when 
made he could appreciate them. 

After a few turns up and down th 
room, he walked up to the two women. 

“Miss Le Breton,” he said, in a far 
more hurried tone than was usual to him, 
—“T cannot approve—and Evelyn ought 
not to approve—of much that has taken 
place during your residence with Lady 
Henry. But I understand that your post 
was not an easy one—and I recognize 
the forbearance of your present attitude. 
Evelyn is much distressed about it all. 
On the understanding that you will do 
what you can to soften this breach for 
Lady Henry, I shall be glad if you will 
allow me to come partially to your assist 
ance—” 

Julie looked up gravely—her eyebrows 
lifting. The Duke found himself redden 
ing as he went on. 

“T have a little house near here—a lit- 
tle furnished house—Evelyn will explain 
to you. It happens to be vacant. If you 
will accept a loan of it, say for six 
months ”"—the Duchess frowned—‘ you 
will give me pleasure. I will explain my 
action to Lady Henry—and endeavor to 
soften her feelings.” 

He paused. Miss Le Breton’s face 
was grateful, touched with emotion—but 
more than hesitating. 

“You are very good! But I have no 
claim upon you at all. And I can sup- 
port myself.” 

A touch of haughtiness slipped into 
her manner, as she gently rose to her 
feet. “Thank God, I did not offer her 
money !” thought the Duke, strangely per- 
turbed. 

“ Julie—dear Julie!” implored the 
Duchess. “It’s such a tiny little place— 
and it is quite musty for want of living 
in. Nobody has set foot in it but the 
care-taker for two years, and it would be 
really a kindness to us to go and live 
there—wouldn’t it, Bertie? And there’s 
all the furniture just as it was—down to 
the bellows and the snuffers! If you’d 
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only use it and take care of it—Bertie 
hasn’t liked to sell it, because it’s all old 
family stuff, and he Was very fond of 
Cousin Mary Leicester—Oh! do say yes, 
Julie! They shall light the fires,—and 
’ll send in a few sheets and things—and 
you'll feel as though you’d been there for 
years. Do, Julie.” 

Julie shook her head. 

‘I eame here,” she said in a voice 
that was still unsteady, “to ask for ad- 
vice—not favors. 3ut it’s very good of 
you—” 

And with trembling fingers she began 
to refasten her veil. 

“ Julie!—-where are you going?” cried 
the Duchess. “ You’re staying here.” 

“Staying here!” said Julie, turning 
round upon her. “ Do you think I should 
be a burden upon you, or any one?” 

‘But, Julie, you told Jacob you would 
come ?” 

‘IT have cone. I wanted your sym- 
pathy- and your counsel. I wished also 

to confess myself to the Duke—and to 
point out to him how matters could be 
made easier for Lady Henry.” 

The penitent, yet dignified, sadness of 
her manner and voice completed the dis- 
comfiture—the temporary discomfiture of 
the Duke. 

“Miss Le Breton,” he said abruptly, 
coming to stand beside her, “I remem- 
ber your mother.” 

Julie’s eyes filled. Her hand still held 
her veil, but it paused in its task. 

“T was a small school-boy when she 
stayed with us,” resumed the Duke. 
“She was a beautiful girl. She let me 
go out hunting with her. She was very 
kind to me—and I thought her a kind of 
goddess. When I first heard her story, 
vears afterwards—it shocked me awfully. 
For her sake—accept my offer. I don’t 
think lightly of such actions as your 
mother’s—not at all. But I can’t bear to 
think of her daughter alone and friend- 
less in London.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, he seemed to be 
listening to another person. He did not 
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himself understand the feelings which 
animated him, nor the strength with 
which his recollections of Lady Rose had 
suddenly invaded him. 

Julie leant her arms on the mantel 
piece, and hid her face. She had turned 
her back to them, and they saw that she 
was crying softly. 

The Duchess crept up to her and wound 
her arms round her. 

“You will, Julie?—you will? Lady 
Henry has turned you out-of-doors at a 
moment’s notice. And it was a great deal 
my fault. You must let us help you!” 

Julie did not answer, but partially dis- 
engaging herself, and without looking at 
him, she held out a hand to the Duke. 

He pressed it with a cordiality that 
amazed him. 

“That’s right!—that’s right! Now, 
Evelyn, I leave you to make the arrange- 
ments. The keys shall be here this after- 
noon. Miss Le Breton of course stays 
here till things are settled. As for me, I 
must really be off to my meeting. One 
thing—Miss Le Breton!” 

“Far 

“T think,” he said, gravely, “ you ought 
to reveal yourself to Lord Lackington.” 

She shrank. 

“You'll let me take my own time for 
that?” was her appealing reply. 

“ Very well—very well! We'll speak of 
it again.” 

And he hurried away. As he deseend- 
ed his own stairs astonishment at what 
he had done rushed upon him and over- 
whelmed him. 

“Tow on earth am I ever to explain 
the thing to Lady Henry ?” 

And as he went citywards in his cab 
he felt much more guilty than his wife 
had ever done. What could have made 
him behave in this extraordinary, this 
preposterous way? A touch of foolish ro- 
mance,—immoral romance,—of which he 
was already ashamed? Or—the one bare 
fact, that this woman had refused Jacob 
Delafield ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Industrial Betterment 


BY RICHARD T. 


ELY, PA.D., LL.D. 


Of the University of Wisconsin 


ELZER has been described in 4a 

previous issue of Harper's Monthly 

Magazine as a type of industrial 
establishments which seek the better- 
ment of the wage-earner’s condition 
through a policy of enlightened absolu- 
tism. Control from above cannot well go 
further in modern times under a con- 
stitutional government than it reaches in 
Pelzer, South Carolina. We see in this 
part of our country a primitive agricul- 
tural society in process of evolution into 
a higher economic stage. 

Let us now turn our attention to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where we find a type of in- 
dustrial society which is economically 
much older, having reached a far higher 
stage in its evolution. If we examine 
briefly some efforts which are there being 
made to improve the condition of wage- 
earners along paternalistic and_patri- 
archal lines, we shall find it extremely 
instructive to witness an evolution in the 
methods of industrial betterment which 
corresponds to the higher stage attained 
in social evolution. 

First of all, we are impressed with the 
difference in general environment. Pel- 
zer is an isolated community under the 
control of a single head, and owned by 
corporations which find a personal unity 
in their president. Even the land about 
Pelzer is owned by the chief corporation 
of the place. Cleveland is one of the 
greatest and most modern cities in the 
United States, with extensive home- 
ownership and almost unlimited possi- 
bilities along this line. It is furthermore 
a city in which the twentieth-century 
democratic life pulsates vigorously, and 
manifests itself in movements as pro- 
gressive as can be found anywhere in our 
country. We have there an atmosphere 
peculiar and interesting in which to 
study industrial betterment. It is note- 
worthy that in this modern city private 


efforts to improve the lot of the wage- 
earners have perhaps, on the whole, reach- 
ed the highest development known in the 
United States. These private efforts 
have to some extent become associated 
through the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, and this is, so far as I know, 
something unique. This Chamber of 
Commerce has what is called an “ Indus- 
trial Committee,” with a paid secretary, 
Mr. W. H. Moulton, whose duty it is to 
make known what methods have success- 
fully been followed in industrial better- 
ment, and to offer his services freely to 
any employers who may desire to estab- 
lish relations of a high grade with their 
employees, and to improve their health, 
comfort, and happiness. Mr. Moulton is 
frequently called upon to give sugges- 
tions, and the results of his activity are 
seen in many parts of Cleveland, in 
which city they reach thousands of indi- 
viduals and families. 

It is difficult to single out any separate 
establishments for special treatment, but 
it is necessary to do this if our study is to 
be sufficiently concrete. One of the firms 
conspicuous in industrial betterment in 
Cleveland is the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, and what is being done by this con- 
cern is typical of what one finds elsewhere, 
as, for example, in the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company’s works, which T also in- 
spected in a recent visit. One reason why 
the Sherwin-Williams Company’s estab- 
lishment may be specially cited is that 
the product is paints and varnishes, the 
manufacture of which is so frequently at- 
tended with conditions unfavorable to the 
working-people engaged therein. What 
is being done by this company for its 
employees may be described under four 
heads, namely, first, measures for the 
maintenance of health of body; secondly, 
measures to promote the intellectual life; 
thirdly, measures to provide wholesome 
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recreation; and fourthly, the encourage- 
ment of provision for sickness and death. 

The general physical environment is 
made favorable by light, air, and cleanli- 
ness. Improved lavatories, in marked 
contrast with the old, are furnished. 
Abundance of water and ample accom- 
modations for washing, together with a 
plentiful supply of towels, are provided. 
Moreover, bathing facilities are ample, 
and the employees are encouraged to take 
daily shower-baths, and in the “dry-color 
department ” are indeed required to do 
so. In this department the company also 
requires the men each day to put on clean 
“ overalls and jumpers,” and washes their 
outer garments gratuitously. Pure fil- 
tered drinking-water is provided for all 
employees. 

All this seems simple enough, but the 
effects have been remarkable in improved 
health. Formerly, in the “ dry-color de- 
partment ” particularly, the men suffered 
from poor health continually; so much 
so, in facet, that the average length of 
working-time in this department searce- 
ly, if at all, exceeded a month, and every 
other man was injuriously affected by the 
lead used in this part of the process 
of manufacturing paint. The sponges 
which were sometimes worn over the nose 
and mouth seemed to afford no relief. 
Now men are able to work years in this 
department, and not more than one in 
twenty appears to be injuriously affected 
by the lead. 

Rest-rooms for the girls are provided 
here as in other progressive factories in 
Cleveland. 

The food of the employees has received 
attention. Two floors of one building 
are devoted to lunch-rooms, and com- 
petent cooks are employed to prepare 
wholesome food for the luncheon at the 
noon hour. The company gives, free of 
charge, every day either a soup or a stew, 
and tea or coffee, and offers four or five 
other articles of food at low prices. The 
bill of fare is posted daily, of which a 
sample is given. 

Whenever night work is required, the 
company furnishes dinners entirely at its 
own expense to the night shift. Every 
Thanksgiving day each employee receives 
a basket containing a turkey and a quart 
of cranberries. 

Reading-rooms are provided and fur- 
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nished with a good supply of periodical 
literature. The company also maintains 
a small library, and a branch of the 
Cleveland Public Library is located in 
the factory. A monthly magazine called 
The Chameleon is published by the com- 
pany, and its columns are open to con- 
tributions by employees. The magazine 
affords information about various 
phases of the manufacturing process, and 
offers suggestions for improving the busi- 
ness. Suggestions and criticisms are also 
otherwise elicited by means of a_ box 
where they can be deposited, and at the 
close of each year rewards are given for 
those which have been most helpful. 


encouraged, and every year a banquet is 
arranged, and for the past two years this 
has been held in the Chamber of Com- 
merece building. One day every year is 
set aside for an outing, and this takes the 
form of an old-fashioned pienic at a 
place selected by the employees, the com- 
pany, however, providing the necessary 
transportation. 

A mutual-benefit association has been 
organized by the company, and receives 
assistance from it. This association pro- 
vides relief in cases of sickness and death, 
and more than nine-tenths of the em- 
ployees belong to it. 
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THE SUGGESTION-BOx 


The benefits accruing to the company 
from this policy are in part obvious, in 
part are revealed fully only by reflection 
and experience. It is manifestly a gain 
to have good employees permanently re- 
tained, and it is evident that such fre- 
quent changes as formerly occurred in 
the dry-color department must have in- 
volved loss. Working-men can render 
better services after a warm and ample 
luncheon of well-prepared food than after 
a cold and insufficient luncheon of ill- 
cooked food. One of the chief factors in 
all production is the human animal, and 
the value of his service is increasingly 
psychical, for his mere physical strength 
counts for relatively less and less in this 
age of machine power. High-class labor 
is intellectual, and whatever ministers to 


the health of mind must in the long-run 
render labor increasingly valuable. 

How far industrial betterment has 
gone in Cleveland may be seen in the 
fact that that most neglected class, street- 
car employees, have participated in its 
benefits, one company at least furnishing 
opportunities for rest and recreation. 

The experiment which has been de- 
scribed is typical of what is going for- 
ward in the most enlightened industrial 
centres in the United States. An em 
ployee of a telephone company in Chi- 
cago speaks enthusiastically about the 
generous provision for the health and 
comfort of the girls, including the “ rest 
room” under the charge of a matron. 
Special mention should be made of th 
Westinghouse Air-Brake Company of 
Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, which em- 
ploys a progressive and competent “ So- 
cial Secretary,” whose sole function is to 
devote himself to improving the general 
welfare of the employees. 

Attention must also be called to th 
League for Social Service with head 
quarters in New York city, of which Dr. 
Josiah Strong is president, and Dr. Wil 
liam H. Tolman secretary. The most 
prominent line of work undertaken by 
this league is industrial betterment, and 
it solicits business concerns to become 
“ commercial members.” The number of 
members does not as yet appear to be 
large, relatively, but several great cor 
porations seattered throughout the entire 
country have shown interest enough to 
join the league, and there can be no 
doubt that its advice and encouragement 
have been widely useful. The secretary 
has given lectures on industrial better 
ment in every part of the country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it is im- 
possible to measure the benefits which in 
future years will acerue to the wage- 
earners from helpful suggestions which 
have been thrown out by the lecturer, 
and the stimulus of examples which he 
has described and illustrated. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the organ of the 
league shows the aspirations of the 
leaders and the directions along which 
they encourage action: 


“HOW TO AVOID STRIKES. 


The League has on record the various 
movements for Industrial Betterment, so 
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A Factory 


that we are in a position to tell you the 
experience of other employers, and to ad 
vise what will suit your particular needs, 
if you wish to do something to improve the 
condition of your employees. 


WHAT MORE THAN WAGES. 

THE PLANT. 

The Work-room. 

Buildings and Grounds. 

Recreation. 

Hygiene. 

Sanitation. 

Education. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S HOME. 
Settlements or Colonies. 
Individual Homes. 

Household Economics. 
Institutions to encourage Thrift. 
Benefit Associations.” 


What we have considered in brief out- 
lines with conerete illustrations is one of 
two world-wide movements, quite distinct 
in nature and origin, which aim to im- 
prove the conditions under which men 
and women toil for wages. The move- 


ment to which we have directed our at- 
tention proceeds from patrons and works 
from above downward, and may there- 
fore properly be termed paternalistic, and 


REST-ROOM 


in its extreme manifestations even pa 
triarehal. 

The second movement is democratic, 
and takes its source in the associated 
activity of wage-earners themselves. It 
is social in character, and seeks its ends 
through organization and _ legislation; 
upon both of which paternalism is in- 
clined to look askance. An illustration 
of this attitude of paternalism is afforded 
by the action of the cotton-mill owners of 
North Carolina, in offering to introduce 
the eleven-hour day on condition that the 
Legislature should pass no law for the 
protection of the workers. 

The democratic movement seeks en- 
larged freedom through the eolleetive bar 
gaining of labor organizations, re-en 
forced at points of weakness by the power 
of the State. Industrial paternalism, on 
the other hand, takes as its watchword 
freedom of individual contract, and looks 
to benevolence’ for the modification of 
hard conditions which would otherwise 
result therefrom. This position of pa- 
ternalism democracy is inclined to treat 


with seorn, as a belated survival of an, 


earlier economic stage. These two move- 
ments must be both understood by him 
who would grasp the present industrial 
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n industrial affairs 
The Industrial Committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce ha 
ued a west commendable circular im 


regard to tae labor troubles at Dayton, 





howing that they should not discourage 


endeavors to ameliorate social condi 


tions, and explicitly stating that the ef 
forts proceeding from the employers have 
their necessary limitations, In this cir 
cular these words are found: “ No one 
hould believe that such efforts solve all 
labor problems. On such vital question 
as wages, hours of labor, unions, ete., 
little more can be done, perhaps, than to 
establish a common ground of good-will.” 

We find extreme forms of industrial pa 


; 


ternalism which surely must make way 
for expanding democracy. Such an ex 
treme form is that which seeks to escape 
from political government by means of 
the government of a private corporation. 
lor the time being there are advantages 
in the absence of all municipal organi 
zation in Pelzer; and the quiet, orderly 
procedure of the private corporation 
stands in marked contrast to the turmoil 
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On the other hand, we find extees 
forma af democracy which we Wiel em 
phatic ally Peypoout Karl Marx fur eva 
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el help When he tohl the wWase-earme 
that they must look for help ta to oath 
er Glasses, but must alone and tinaided 
fight for and secure thew own emaheipa 
tion There are wide diversities of aiff 
atl capacities, and wise leade: hip in the 
great need of our trine as it hae been the 
great need of every age in the world 
history Moreover, ovial progress is low 
and uneven, and must in the nature otf 
things work ite way throwveh many ith 
ent channela, We mist study the deine 
cratic movement where if rears ite moun 
tninepeaksa: a itt Massachiieetic, the 
banner State of the Union in all aoeial 
effortea: in Switzerland, in New Zealand 
and in England, where we find it curiou 
ly intermingled with historieal paternal 
iam and even mediwvaliem, On the othe 
hand, we muat hold up to the heht and 
encourage with fitting praise the best ef 
forta of benevolent employer 

The problem of wise statesmanship 
the immediate future is to seek to avoid 
serious social disturbances reatilting from 
the clashing of industrial benevolence and 
industrial democrat , and to make hoeth 
auxiliary force for industrial hettes 
ment, A aynthesia of efforta, union and 
harmony—these must be our watehwords 
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situation, and the future of society to 
which the present yields day by day. 

The democratic movement centres in 
what, for lack of a better term, we or- 
dinarily designate as the labor move- 
ment, a movement which in its New Eng- 
land manifestation is finely described by 
Mary E. Wilkins in her Portion of Labor, 
a work which presents this movement in 
all its confusion of aims, and gives us 
an admirable picture. But if we turn 
to the book of another gifted woman, 
namely, the work Democracy and Social 
Ethics, by Jane Addams, we shall find 
this struggle illuminated with the light 
of genius and a meaning given to ap- 
parently blind gropings. We live in a 
time when democracy is extending its 
rule, when adjustments bring pain, and 
when an evolution of social ethies is 
slowly following behind the evolution 
of industrial society. This is what-we 
learn from Jane Addams’s book. 

The two movements aiming to secure 
industrial betterment clash now and then 
at the present time, and their interrela- 
tions are destined to engage our atten- 
tion inereasingly as time goes on. At 
Dayton, Ohio, the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company conducted an experiment 


THE FACTORY 


in industrial betterment which became 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and it was justly famous, for 
it transformed a part of the city called 
“Slidertown ” into “South Park,” an 
attractive working-people’s section. Im- 
provements were encouraged by the presi- 
dent of the company, beautiful flowers 
and well-kept gardens took the place of 
neglected, repulsive-looking yards; prizes 
were offered for the best results in this 
direction; all conveniences and comforts 
in Cleveland which have been described 
were here highly developed, and, indeed, 
served as a model for Cleveland. And yet 
a strike broke out in this Eden! The 
president of the company was grieved, and 
the benevolent public disappointed. The 
democratic movement had clashed with 
the paternalistic; labor organization had 
attacked benevolence. But an adjustment 
of difficulties seems to have been at last 
reached, the experiments more or less 
modified are continued, and the demo- 
cratic movement has secured a recogni- 
tion of labor organization. 

We have nothing to say in the present 
connection about the merits of this par- 
ticular controversy. There may have 
been a failure, on the one hand, to recog- 
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nize democratic rights; on the other, a 
lack of appreciation of a sincere desire 
of a man of pewer to benefit his fellows. 
But if the efforts of the company had 
been discontinued, it does not follow 
that they had been a failure. They had 
accomplished a mission in the trans- 
formation of homes and an elevation of 
lives. 

One feature of the Dayton experiment, 
as reported to me, has special signifi- 
cance. The girls were furnished a lunch- 
eon for one cent apiece, although it was 
alleged that the luncheon cost the com- 
pany four and a half cents. This fact 
was perpetually advertised—perhaps not 
purposely—and the girls were made to 
appear as beneficiaries. Now, it is said, 
the girls pay five cents for the luncheon, 
and like this arrangement better. This 
is most suggestive. Does it not accord 
better with the democratic sentiment of 
our day to make an addition to wages, 
and then charge what this luncheon 
costs, than to furnish the luncheon for 
less than cost? It is, after all, only a 
point of view, for those who receive a 
free luncheon or a luncheon below cost 
can look at what they receive as a part of 
wages. Yet a point of view has weight 
in industrial affairs. 

The Industrial Committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a most commendable circular in 
regard to the labor troubles at Dayton, 
showing that they should not discourage 
endeavors to ameliorate social condi- 
tions, and explicitly stating that the ef- 
forts proceeding from the employers have 
their necessary limitations. In this cir- 
cular these words are found: “ No one 
should believe that such efforts solve all 
labor problems. On such vital questions 
as wages, hours of labor, unions, ete., 
little more can be done, perhaps, than to 
establish a common ground of good-will.” 

We find extreme forms of industrial pa- 
ternalism which surely must make way 
for expanding democracy. Such an ex- 
treme form is that which seeks to escape 
from political government by means of 
the government of a private corporation. 
For the time being there are advantages 
in the absence of all municipal organi- 
zation in Pelzer; and the quiet, orderly 
procedure of the private corporation 
stands in marked contrast to the turmoil 
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of local polities; but children can never 
learn to walk if they have no opportunity 
to stumble; and one great merit of demo- 
cratic government has always been held 
to be its educational value. 

Those who are carrying forward the 
democratic movement to new fields look 
with little favor or positively oppose many 
manifestations of industrial benevolence 
which at first glanee seem wholly good. 
This is particularly the case with various 
forms of insurance and old-age pensions 
provided by employers. They allege that 
these restrain and bind unduly the em- 
ployees, and are offered as a substitute for 
such things as democracy seeks—for ex- 
ample, employers’ liability for accidents, 
-+he co-operative insurance of labor or- 
ganization, and perhaps even that pro- 
vision for old age and various contin- 
gencies offered by organized society 
through the State, independently of any 
particular employer. 

On the other hand, we find extreme 
forms of democracy which we must em- 
phatically reject. Karl Marx, for exam- 
ple, pushed to an extreme the principle of 
self-help when he told the wage-earners 
that they must look for help to no oth- 
er classes, but must alone and unaided 
fight for and secure their own emancipa- 
tion. There are wide diversities of gifts 
and capacities, and wise leadership is the 
great need of our time—as it has been the 
great need of every age in the world’s 
history. Moreover, social progress is slow 
and uneven, and must in the nature of 
things work its way through many differ- 
ent channels. We must study the demo- 
cratic movement where it rears its moun- 
tain-peaks; as in Massachusetts, the 
banner State of the Union in all social 
efforts; in Switzerland, in New Zealand, 
and in England, where we find it curious- 
ly intermingled with historical paternal- 
ism and even medivalism. On the other 
hand, we must hold up to the light and 
encourage with fitting praise the best ef- 
forts of benevolent employers. 

The problem of wise statesmanship in 
the immediate future is to seek to avoid 
serious social disturbances, resulting from 
the clashing of industrial benevolence and 
industrial democracy, and to make both 
auxiliary forces for industrial better- 
ment. A synthesis of efforts, union and 
harmony—these must be our watchwords. 
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A Heart, and Two Others 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


CALVERLY CHAMBERS, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, East. NEW YORK. 
March 15, 19—. 
Dear Miss Wrozeter: 

If you will send back your memory to 
the sailing of La Savoie from New 
York, three weeks ago, it may find for 
you a moment when an eddy of the hu- 
man tide on deck swirled you into a 
little cove beneath the bridge companion, 
and, unexpectedly, into the company of 
some friends who happened by chance to 
be sailing with you. It was my good for- 
tune that another caprice of the same 
current swung me so close to you that I 
could not but overhear a portion of the 
conversation, and so learn your name, 
that of your banker, and that Paris is to 
be your home for some time to come. 

It was later that I saw you again, lean- 
ing against the starboard rail, and watch- 
ing some workmen in a lighter along- 
side. I was far aft when you turned 
and went in toward the saloon companion, 
but the sun caught at something which 
tore loose from your chain, and when I 
came up I found upon the deck a little 
heart of gold. You were gone, and even 
as I was hurriedly looking for you the 
bugles sounded “ All Ashore!” I should 
have left the little heart of gold for you 
in the purser’s care. Instead, it obeyed 
the bugles as I did, and has been upon 
my watch-fob from then until an hour 
ago. For it is only this evening that I 
have discovered it to be, not the mere 
trinket I had supposed, but a locket, so 
cunningly fashioned that the line of 
division is barely visible. 

So I return it. With profound con- 
trition, 

Sincerely yours, JOHN SETON. 


40n1s, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
March 25, 19—. 


Dear Mr. Seton: 
Your letter and my locket came this 
morning, and my appreciation of the one 


and my joy at the recovery of the other 
are too keen to admit of any delay in 
my reply. I had quite given it w 
for lost, and your letter, which I read 
before opening the little package, seemed 
almost too good to be true. I ean for 
give you the three weeks during which 
my locket remained—I am sure unwill- 
ingly!—in your possession. Its place 
is on the chain from which you saw it 
fall, and I cannot think of it as being 
happy anywhere else—even on the fob of 
Mr. John Seton. 

I am sincerely glad of this opportunity 
to tell you what your books—particularly 
The Siren and Mam’zelle Margot~hav: 
meant to me. How you love Paris, and 
how you understand her! It is a good 
thing for a man, when he is young, as | 
think you are, to find that the laurels of 
success are already his, to feel himself 
big, and masterful, and admired, and 
quoted wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. That is fine, yes! But I think 
you must be more grateful to know that 
this wonderful gift of yours enables you 
to do justice to the city of your heart. 
You have taught me by your books, if not 
to know her, at least to love her, full as 
well as you yourself—and for that | 
thank you. You have shown me how one 
may learn from her the great humanities 
which you have made your own, and for 
that I thank you more. 

How funny that the secret of my locket 
so long escaped you! Did you notic 
the spring? It is quite a marvel of 
ingenuity. 

Sincerely yours, Eruet Wroxeter. 





April 5, 19-. 
Dear Miss Wrozeter: 
When I had sent you back your locket, 
I was much in the position of the small 
boy who has confessed his naughtiness. 
I was relieved in conscience, yet not 
wholly free from fear of reproof. There 
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is no plausible excuse for sending you a 
second letter, except that you speak of 
Paris, and that to me the name is, as it 
were, a kind of Masonic password. 

What you say of my books is 
comforting. I wonder if you 
what it is to the pebble, that for an in- 
stant has stirred the great sea of ex- 
perience, to learn that the ripple from 
ts. fall has contributed, even in an in- 
finitesimal degree, to the polish of an un- 
known other pebble on the unknown fur- 
ther shore? Although—because, rather— 
what I have written of Paris I have writ- 
ten out of the great love of my heart for 
Iler, who demands so little and gives so 
much, I am often discouraged with all 
That it has reached you, help- 
ed you to an understanding of this Queen 
Sorceress whom so many misunderstand, 
is a good thing to know. 

I venture to send you herewith a copy 
of Poems of Paris, the first and least 
successful of my books, but, like an ugly 
duckling, dearest to my heart. Regard 
it, if you will, as the outwafd and visible 
my inward and spiritual con- 
trition for the so long keeping of your 
locket. I did notice the spring, by-the- 
way. No one, I am sure, would have 
appreciated its ingenuity unless he had 
been (as I am) on the qui vive for the 
Eternal Unexpected. 

Sincerely yours, 


very 
realize 


mv work. 


sign of 


Joun Seton. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
May 28, 19—. 
Dear Mr. Seton: 

I have been in Berlin, Vienna, Stutt- 
gart, and elsewhere, and your letter, and 
parcel containing Poems of Paris, only 
reached me this morning, after pursuing 
me from place to place for six weeks. They 
are battle-searred, black with many post- 
marks, and covered with forwardings in 
the most remarkable handwritings. But 
there are two sides to every question, and 
if it is distressing that beauty is no more 
than skin-deep, it is a compensation that 
ugliness runs no deeper. When I had 
disearded these disfigured envelopes I 
was well repaid. Your letter needs no 
excuse, my good sir. The royal pen, like 
the royal personage, can do no wrong. 

When I took Poems of Paris in my 
hand it fell open, as if I had touched a 


eee 
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spring, at the “Song of the Seine!” So 
you wrote that! I first found it, pub- 
lished anonymously, in a magazine, I 
can’t say how long ago—years, in any 
event. You must know that it sings it- 
self. I had not finished my first reading 
of it before the music began to take form 
in my mind. A week later it was an ac- 
complished fact, and it has been my fa- 
vorite ever since. It has never been pub- 
lished, but I am sending you the words 
and music of our song. Perhaps you may 
be interested, and I do not wish to be 
always in your debt without essaying a 
return, however small. And thank you 
for sending, but doubly, trebly, for writ- 
ing, the “ Song of the Seine.” 

I think we shall be friends. 

Faithfully yours, Eraen Wroxerter. 


June 18, 19—. 
My dear Miss Wrozeter: 

Yes, I think we shall be friends. I 
have ceased to marvel at the whimsical 
vagarics of Fate, and now accept them 
simply and with a grateful heart. I 
have few friends. I think it is the curse 
blessing ’—of my kind to outgrow 
people, abruptly to be made aware of the 
shortcomings of old friends, and at a 


— Or 


given jmoment stand suddenly aghast 
before their newly discovered lack of 


length and breadth, as if one had found 
the Lilliputian apparel of childhood in 
a long-locked trunk! I am afraid Paris 
is responsible for the marooning of many 
estimable if quite futile friendships. In 
my own case I know it was so. I went 
abroad for the first time filled with keen 
regrets for certain amiable people, whom 
T had known always, and who had seemed 
indispensable, when in reality they were 
no more than inevitable. Then came 
Paris, and after a few years of people 
who were not ashamed to write verse, and 
paint pictures, and carve marbles, I came 
back, to find my formerly congenial 
friends hurrying and scurrying blindly 
through life, and wholly given over to 
discussions of the price of stocks and 
the details of ward politics. Then it was 
that I realized that I had outgrown my 
breeks and blouses, and was uncomfort- 
able in rocking-chairs! Read “ pin- 
afores ” for “ breeks and blouses,” and is 
not the experience your own ? 
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Somehow I am disappointed to hear 
that you have not been all this time in 
Paris. I have been imagining the in- 
creasing list of your “ re-finds ” and your 
pleasure therein, and, lo and behold! you 
have been in Berlin, and Vienna, and 
Stuttgart, all of which have this quality 
in common—that everything in.the place 
is first made out of tin and then painted 
green. It is a presumptuous request, 
but 1 wish you would go back to Paris! 
It is the high tide of spring there now, 
and there is a delicious unfindable-else- 
where smell of wet wood pavements as 
you cross the Place de Etoile! How can 
you, whom the gods permit to be so near, 
rest content with being so far? 

I have waited a week for the song. 
It has not turned up, and no doubt has 
been swallowed up in the mail-strom (if 
you will pass the pun) of the transatlan- 
tic postal service. I wonder if you will 
forgive me for saying that I am almost 
glad! In any case the rudeness may not 
go unsupported, so I must crave your 
indulgence if I tell you why. 

Another than yourself has set the 
“Song of the Seine” to music, and once 
I heard it sung. Before, I had loved it; 
afterwards, I was proud of it. It came 
back to me triumphant, like a favorite 
child who has won a prize at schgol. It 
had accomplished something by itself, 
won its own way from mere worth to 
eminence. What had been good, was 
great! 

Curiously enough, I never saw the 
singer. Her name was Alice Worthing, 
and she was somewhere in the vague dis- 
tance of the René de Puysters’ drawing- 
room, and I was in the hall, hopelessly 
barred from entering by a rampart of tall 
collars and frock-coats and faultlessly 
creased trousers about the door. I had 
a programme—lI have it yet!—on which 
I found her name, and the familiar title, 
and when she began to sing I knew the 
words for my ewn. It would be folly to 
attempt a description of her voice, except 
to say that it was the purest, the sweet- 
est, the most haunting that I have ever 
heard, or ever hope to hear. But, where- 
as my first impulse was one of eagerness 
to see what manner of woman this might 
be who lent such infinitely tender mean- 
ing to my verse, when finally the song 
was finished I went home! I was afraid 





to see her—afraid lest she be fat, lest she 
simper, lest she wear blue satin and arti- 
ficial poppies! 

So I have almost dreaded to receive 
your music. I think it will not be the 
same, for you singers are jealous folk, 
and keep your ewe lambs snug in tli 
fold. And if it were the same, to see its 
melody laced into a_ strait-jacket of 
crotchets and quavers would put to flight 
the lingering thrill of its once-heard ex- 
quisite sweetness. And if it were not 
the same, however harmonious it be, it 
could prove only a foundling in the erad|: 
of lovely memory! 

Do not think me fanciful, still less un- 
grateful. I should be so glad to hear 
you sing—but not the “Song of thi 
Seine!” Let us call it still our song, 
but let imagination sing it! 

Faithfully yours, JoHN SETON. 


40BIs, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
June 28, 19—. 
My dear Mr.- Seton: 

I am back in Paris,—let us say, for 
courtesy’s sake, in deference to your 
wish! I am always afraid that, without 
warning, I may wake up and find that 
all these sweet summer sights and smells 
and sounds are not realities, after all, 
but only, as they have so often been, the 
figments of a dream. This is the most 
beautiful avenue in Paris, I think, with 
its long rows of cool green trees, and its 
silence, broken only by the Sunday whir! 
of carriages bound to Auteuil. Even 
in this clamor there is music, as you 
know. I spend hours daily upon my 
baleony, content to do nothing but breathe 
an air which surely hangs no more softly 
over any other spot on earth. 

I am glad that I have never seen you, 
John Seton. Babbling is a need of my 
nature, adaptable person though I am, 
and if I knew you for the frock-coated, 
gray-gloved, high-collared person that, 
perhaps, you are, I should be talking 
conventions and commonplaces instead of 
the things which are worth while. You 
have a little shrine that is all your own 
in the temple of my estimation—the 
shrine of the ideal friend—and I think 
you would be very apt to dethrone your- 
self therefrom if you were to make your- 
self known to me as an actual man of 
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flesh and blood, instead of the vague im- 
personality with a good handwriting for 
which I know you. 

Now that I know that, in material 
form, our song would not have given 
you pleasure, | am grateful that it had 
the tact to go astray. Poor Alice Worth- 
ing! A eandid friend of mine has often 
spoken to me of her, and I am afraid she 
has her failings, like the rest of us, 
though I think these do not run to sim- 
pers and blue satin. And happy Alice 
Worthing, too! It is such a pleasure to 
know one’s singing is liked and remem- 
bered. Faithfully yours, 

ErHeL WROXETER. 


July 12, 19—. 
My dear Miss Wrozeter: 

I’m not at all sure that J’m glad 
you’ve never seen me. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one thing that I detest 
more than gray gloves, and that is a 
frock-coat—don’t you love to be taken 
literally end my evening clothes hang 
in my closet, like fire-buckets in a thea- 
tre lobby, with a sign on them which 
says, “To be used in ease of emergency 
only!” But I must confess to one fem- 
inine failing, that of curiosity, at least 
so far as you are concerned, and, in all 
humility, I beg that you will gratify 
it by telling me something of yourself. 
Do you really mean that personalities bore 
you’ They seem to me so interesting. 

It is hard to make you understand 
what is, perhaps, a whimsical view of 
the “ Song of the Seine.” It is a darling 
of mine, of which I am jealous, and I 
have heard it sung perfectly—once! An- 
other fallacious proverb: Good things do 
not come in threes. And their memories 
stand alone, as fragile, each of them, as 
a long-pressed violet. Touch them, in 
an attempt to coax back the old perfume, 
and they crumble into dust! 

Your friend, JOHN SETON. 


40n1s, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
July 3,19—. 
My dear Mr. Seton: 

What extraordinary creatures you men 
are! Will one of you ever do more than 
sincerely try, with all the innocence and 
earnestness and desperate ignorance of 
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his big heart, to understand a woman? 
Had you asked me what was my holiest 
of holies, I should have told you, the lit- 
tle niche in the back wall of my heart, 
where I have hidden my hope of what 
will happen! And now you are for 
rending away the veil, and laying my 
secret bare! No, no, my friend! It is 
for you to be properly introduced—a cere- 
mony which has, somehow, been over- 
looked—and your pen must play chape- 
ron, in default of something more con- 
ventional. Afterwards — perhaps — you 
shall have your coupe-file through the 
outposts of my character. Who are you, 
John Seton, and what do you hope will 
happen? The confession is easier for a 
man, for, to an appreciable extent, his 
destiny is of his own fabrication, where- 
as a woman’s comes to her in many wrap- 
pings, which must be removed one by 
one, with infinite patience, before she 
sees what Fate has concealed within. 
Now for your pen-picture, sir. 
ErHeL WROXETER. 


August 13, 19—. 
Dear Miss Wrozeter: 

You are quite right. The confessional 
is the only place where the man should 
lead the way. 

Therefore, an it please you, I am an 
inch short of six feet, and not on terms 
of even bowing acquaintance with physi- 
eal aches and pains. Family I have none, 
and of friends, merely a few. I was born 
with a pen in my fist, and have been 
used to diseard it only for the fork and 
the walking-stick. By birth, American; 
by choice, Parisian; by inclination, a 
drone and a dreamer; by the decree of 
Fate, a literary hack. I have seen a good 
bit of life and of the world—enough to 
know that both are underrated. I rank 
animals above men, nature above animals, 
and women above the three combined. 

I have really only seven books—the 
Bible, Boccaccio, the Arabian Nights, 
Don Quixote, Vanity Fair, the poems of 
Alfred de Musset, and the Nibelungen 
Lied. You will grant me catholicism, if 
not omnivoracity! I have much of the 
poet, and little of the preacher. I am 
not afraid to acknowledge my love of 
sunrise, sunset, twilight, the sea, dogs, 
horses, flowers, music, children — when 
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these have passed the bubble, bawling, 
and blue-blanket stage—painting, poetry, 
and cold water. I am somewhat less con- 
fident in my partiality for good food, 
old clothes, divans with cushions, and one 
disreputable pipe. I am _ thirty - two, 
sober, honest, and willing. I have no fol- 
lowers, hélas!—and, in ordinary, desire 
only one night out a week. Voila, made- 
moiselle! I think that is all. 

Or, rather, no! “ What do I hope will 
happen?” It is my own motion, rightly 
referred to me for report. Shall I tell 
you frankly’ Well, then—that a wo- 
man, better and more beautiful, will, 
some day, love me more and longer than 
I deserve! There! I have set you an 
example of courage. The veil is rent in 
twain, and the sanctum sanctorum laid 
bare. Will you dare as much? 

I think that I shall not sleep until I 


have your confession. JOHN SETON. 


August 27, 19—. 


Dear Mr. Seton: 


I take my pen in hand to tell you that 
vou sound like an attractive sort of 
person—the which, no doubt, you know! 

Since you challenge me to a trial of 
courage, I will say at once that I scorn 
to approach my supreme confession by 
the easily ascending path of pleasant 
trifling. Rather, we shall commence with 
the holy of holies, and work outward to 
the immaterial fortifications. Sir, I am 
a romantic woman! 

When you have recovered, read on! 


Our hopes are singularly akin, allow- 
ing for the inevitable disparity between 
the feminine and the masculine point 
of view. Some day, let a man love me 
somewhat less than I love him—and not 
so long! Of all the Elder Brother’s say- 
ings there was, perhaps, only one which 
women alone could fully understand. It 
is so infinitely more blessed to give than 
to receive! 

To come to lesser things: I am studying 
for the Opéra Comique. Carré has been 
extraordinarily kind and encouraging, 
and has promised me Louise in Novem- 
ber, if all goes well. Forgive me if I 
do not elaborate. I am superstitious, as 
well as romantic, and, against my con- 
victions, a slave to the theory that one’s 


dearest hopes must not be voiced, for 
fear that jealous Fate will overhear, and 
stand before the gates of Eden with a 
flaming sword. Luckily, my pen-holder 
is of wood! This same dream was once 
that of Alice Worthing, the singer of 
your song. She came to Paris— and 
failed! 

You are tautological, my friend. You 
say that you are American, and that 
you believe in being true! That you love 
poetry, and read the Bible! That you 
rate women above men and animals and 
nature, and that Don Quixote is among 
your favorites! E. W. 


September 10, 19—. 

How much you have left unsaid, my 
friend! Did you think that I would not 
understand ? 

Did you think that I did not know, 
Most Beautiful? On the evening follow- 
ing that on which I mailed you my third 
letter the mystery of Alice Worthing was 
revealed, with René de Puyster as a 
drawling, smug-faced deus ex machina! 
I think I was not surprised—only very, 
very glad, that you and she were one. Do 
you know why your locket went ashore 
with me from La Savoie? Because yours 
was the fairest, purest, most memorial 
face that ever the good gods showed to 
man, as proof that life was worth the 
living! 

I have thanked God, Ethel Wroxeter, 
that the hands which carried your locket 
ashore were os clean as might be, and the 
lips which kissed it worthy, if such a 
thing were possible, to ask you that I 
might be guardian of that other heart 
of gold which is also yours. When a 
knight enters his supremest tourney, the 
victory will not be his through any dis- 
claimer of his lance’s stanchness or his 
shield’s stability. 

I love you. I loved you when, under 
that nom de guerre of yours, your voice 
lent my words a melody and meaning 
they had never known before. I loved 
you when, on the deck of: La Savoie, I 
saw in your face the fulfilment of a 
myriad dreams. I loved you when your 
first written words to me, after I had 
found Alice Worthing, set my heart 
bounding, in the gladness of its new- 
born knowledge. 
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Dearest, there have been other men and 
ether women who have lived loyally and 
loyally loved. But is not the last al- 
ways better than the first? And this love 
of mine, latest and loveliest of all the 
loves of earth, only awaits the sanction 


of your smile. My wife!—my wife, by 
all the laws of destiny, what have you 
to say to me? JOHN. 


(Cablegram.]} 
September 22, 19—. 


Did you open my locket, John Seton ? 


(Cablegram.] 
September 22, 19—. 


Yes. 


September 23, 19—. 

Oh, my friend, I am sorry—more sorry 
than it lies in the power of words to say! 
Will you forgive me my cablegram? It 
was, believe me, a question that cried 
for answer, else I had not sent it. I 
owe you the explanation which follows 
—feminine, fatuous, foolish as it may 
appear. 

I half hoped, half feared, when I found 
that we were to be friends, that you had 
opened my locket, and therefore knew my 
secret. Now, I see that it was best. Let 
me explain, as rationally as I may. 

All this was three years ago. It was 
my last day at Houlgate, and I was seat- 
ed on the terrace of the Casino with my 
hostess, my hand upon my camera, watch- 
ing an angry sea which augured ill for 
my passage to America. There were few 
bathers. Only the strongest swimmers 
had gone in. But the terrace was crowd- 
ed. A little French girl of sixteen or 
thereabouts, a peasant, from her dress 
ind bearing, was offering flowers fer sale 
to the loungers along the sea-wall; and 
as she came to the steps in front of us 
she ventured to mount them, and to offer 
one of her little bouquets to four care- 
less young Frenchmen seated near us. 
For charity’s sake alone I call them care- 
less, for nothing, it seems to me, short 
of a devil could have premeditated their 
reply. It was only a sentence, but it was 
such a sentence as is, to a woman, worse 
than a blow—nay, even worse than the 
caress of a strange hand! I had only time 





to see that she had dropped her poor little 
wares, and stood trembling, with her big 
startled eyes slowly filling with tears, when 
a man plunged past us, and—what shall 
I say?’—seemed absolutely to annihilate 
the cads who had insulted her! It was 
all over in a moment, and he had picked 
up her flowers, given her a gold piece, 
and, in giving it, kissed her hand, as if 
she had been a duchess! "The Frenchmen 
were grovelling—no other word will do. 
I saw one of them wiping gravel out of 
his mouth. It seemed appropriate, some- 
how. And the other? People were ap- 
plauding him on all sides, pressing about 
him, plying him with questions. We were 
standing, my friend and I, and as he 
passed us he threw back his head, so 
that the sun shone full upon his face. 
I saw him smile at a man with a note- 
book, and heard him say: “Oh, never 
mind the name. I’m an American— 
that’s all!” 

I think I said, “ Thank God!” I know 
I felt it. I stepped back, and as I did so 
my fingers touched the spring of my 
camera, and there was a sharp click. 

It was after my return to America that 
the film was developed, and that I found, 
among others, the picture of the only 
man I ean ever love—the picture, of 
course, which you have seen in my little 
heart of gold. 

Think me fanciful, if you will, and as 
you have the right. I cannot hope that 
you will understand. He was so big, so 
strong, so beautiful, in his instantaneous, 
unealeulating reply to the call of chiv- 
alry and duty. My friend, my friend, I 
am hurting you, I know, but for me 
there is only one man in the whole wide 
world! 

That I realize what you have offered 
me, that I appreciate it, that my heart 
is very, very sad for you, I must leave 
you to comprehend. I wish I could touch 
your hand in friendliness, and look into 
your eyes with sympathy and understand- 
ing, and say that I am sorry! 

Carré has named the date of my début, 
and I am to sing Louise a month from 
last night. I shall appear as Alice 
Worthing, for, as I have told you, it 
was Alice Worthing who tried three 
years ago, and failed. 

Good-night, my friend—and must it 
be good-by ? ETHEL. 
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October 8, 19—. 

I have only time for a word. My 
boxes are packed, and I am sailing to- 
morrow on the St. Paul. 

God bless and keep you, Most Beauti- 
ful, and bring me safe to you! I love 
you. JOHN. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
LONDON, October 17, 19—. 

I am here for a day or two only, on 
business. We had a shocking passage, 
and I thought I was destined never to 
come into your sweet presence. But now 
we are so near! I cannot trust myself 
to write many words to you, since soon 
I shall be able to say what I would say. 

Dearest, my love to you. JOHN. 


40n1s, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
October 18, 19 

Oh, John, be kind to yourself and 
kind to me! I have your two letters, 
from New York and London, but what 
am I to say? I have no answer for you, 
other than the one I have given. 

My friend, I long to see you, and yet 
my heart is sick with the thought of 
what the meeting must mean for both 
of us. Believe me, believe me, this is 
no mere woman’s whim. I know that I 
shall meet him. It is written in the book 
of Fate. Try to forgive me. Try to be 
brave, as I am trying. 

My début, as I have told you, is set 
for the 22d. Pellier is to sing Julian 
to my Louise. Shall you be here? 

ETHEL. 


CLARIDGE’s HOTEL. 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
Lonpon, October 20, 19—. 

My fauteuil is engaged for the 22d, 
Most Beautiful, and I shall not ask you 
to receive me till the following day. I 
am leaving for Paris to-night, and shall 
go to the Ritz. Will you send me a 
word there, to say if I may see you on 
the 23d at three o’clock? 

My dearest love, and wishes for your 
inevitable success. How I envy Pellier! 

JOHN. 


4081s, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
October 21, 19—. 


I am sending this note to the Ritz, 
as you suggest. Come day after to- 
morrow—yes! I would see you sooner, 
but you know what the day before a 
début is. I think I could not sing, if I 
had seen you first. How strange that 
what is to be the greatest joy and what 
is to be the greatest sorrow I have ever 
known should lie but twenty hours apart! 

ETHEL. 


40n1s, AVENUE HENRI MARTIN. 
October 22, 19—. 

It is long after midnight, my friend, 
and I have but just returned from the 
répétition generale. Yet I must write 
to you before I sleep, and Mathilde will 
post the letter. 

Oh, John, how can I tell you? He 
was there. I saw him instantly—our 
eyes met—and he smiled! In an interval 
of our duo, Pellier said: “There is an 
admirer of yours, mademoiselle, dans la 
deuxiéme loge a gauche. He has asked 
me to present him. May I bring him to- 
morrow afternoon ¢” 

John, do you understand? Do not let 
us meet, my friend, after all. It is bet- 
ter, infinitely better so. It can mean 
nothing but sorrow and heartache for us 
both, because I love him. 

For the last time—forgive me! 

ETHEL. 


Hore. Ritz, PLACE VENDOME, 
October 22, 19— 
Dearest ana Most Beautiful: 

It is I who beg forgiveness—for de- 
ceit! I yield you freely to the man 
whose eyes met yours, and who smiled, 
and whom you love—whose face has been 
so fortunate as to dwell in two hearts of 
gold for three long years. God give him 
strength to make the gold hearts three! 

Pellier is the closest friend I have in 
Franee. And no longer is the answer 
of your “hero” of Houlgate—* Oh, never 
mind the name. I’m an American— 
that’s all!”—adequate. For, long ago, he 
should have written, like Elizabeth of 
old, the announcement that “ His name 
is JOHN.” 
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AFTER SUNSET 


A Reverie at the Sea-Shore 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


HAT strange fascinations there 

are in the sea and shore! How 

one can dwell on their sim- 
plicity, even vacuity! Particularly so on 
an Indian-summer afternoon, when the 
beach is already deserted, but the weather 
still mild enough for a reverie on the 
breeze-blown strand. 

Overhead the sky is pale, whitish, with 
a faint lustre of turquoise here and there. 
Little vaporous clouds are moving across 
it very slowly. Sometimes you feel pass- 
ing over yourself, like a vague sadness, 
the shadows of the little mists that glide 
across the sun. 

The breakers come running in; they 
rise like glassy domes in green trans- 
parency, tumble in a silvery gleam, and 
break with a soft splash. The wind 
sweeps over the withered staiks of the 
beach-grass, crumples the dark sedge 
along the top of the sand dunes, and 
journeying landward, passes the cedar 
thickets to murmur to their gnarled and 
twisted branches some strange rune, that 
it may have learnt in the slumberous air 
of some southern clime. No other events. 
Not a sail is to be seen, nothing but vast, 
unornamented space. 

Actual coast vegetation is sparse. Ex- 
cepting the skirting fringe of pines, oaks, 
cedars, and locusts, there are no trees, and 
only a few shrubs and flowers of a stern, 
defying sort—hardy enough to venture 
so close to the ocean that they are water- 
ed with the spray. The majority, how- 
ever, craving shelter from the gales, are 
Vou. CV.—No. 628.—67 


content to nestle in hollows or creep be- 
hind the protecting dunes. 

It takes time to accustom one’s mind to 
this monotonous waste; the eye tires, as it 
can find no resting-place, and the ear be- 
comes supersensitive through the silence 
and notices the vaguest sounds, like the 
movement of one’s hair in the breeze, or 
the rustling of clothes against one’s body. 

How entirely different this scene is to 
what is generally considered picturesque ! 
What the painter has to add to most of 
his pictures, a certain mood, comes here 
noiselessly up before him; he has merely 
to copy it. But in order to comprehend 
fully the intrinsic beauties of this spread 
of waves and gray-white beach, more than 
an occasional visit is necessary. The se¢ 
is singular in this, it reveals its charms 
only gradually, after long and constant 
wooing. From the summer tourist it ever 
hides its true face. Even in my child- 
hood I had the desire to live somewhere 
near the sea, to grasp more fully the 
meaning of its mystic, liquid theme, and 
perhaps to write some day a book whose 
composition would be influenced by the 
slow measured sweep of the ocean towards 
the shore. And all my life I have haunt- 
ed the sea-shore, to inhale the bracing 
breezes which keep the whole world 
wholesome, to listen to the hoarse mur- 
mur of the sea, which sometimes sounds 
like voices of shipwrecked men far away, 
and to gaze at the calm broad radiance 
which fills the sea and sky. Those hours 
were happiest when I had that vast ex- 
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panse of view all to myself, save the 
cedar-trees,—so grotesque and dumbly 
eloquent!—which were silent and wel- 
come companions. 

At such moments the mind wanders 
far beyond the horizon, where, following 
the curve of the globe, the same boundless 
spread is basking in the sun, and where 
the same diversity of undulating waves 
is rising mysteriously from unknown 
springs, all of them ephemeral, born only 
to disappear, forever driven out by the in- 
cessant efflux of new water, which some 
blind, imperious power lifts towards the 
sun. 

It benumbs and stupefies one, this never- 
ceasing tumult, this marvel of inexhaust- 
ibly varied monotony. With eyes open, in 
an odd condition of somnolence, one sub- 
mits to the tremendous power which is 
ever at work. Also the primeval forest 
is full of mysterious agitation, but its 
impenetrable thickets and interminable 
depths, where incomplete shapes seem to 
gather in confused lights and spacious 
shadows, are after all tangible, substan- 
tial, and permanent. We feel that there 
is a world which lasts forever, that the 
soil produces incessantly, and that the 
trees will always have the same green and 
supple magnificence. The sea, on the 
other hand, represents an infinitude of 
surface. Nothing is permanent. On the 
dark heavens of the infinite, ever- 
moving deep nothing endures; _ events 
are whirled away and wiped out of ex- 
istence as if they had never taken place. 
Everything is transitory, like the fancies, 
emotions, and longings of the human soul. 
A storm with “its eagles flecked with 
foam,” as Victor Hugo calls the waves, 
is not more enduring than the bubbles 
dancing on the surface of the water on 
a day when the sea, having lost all emo- 
tion, seems mingled with the diffused 
vapors in the distance. 

As one lies inert—the pungent smell 
of sea-weed filling the air—a wild poetic 
longing for a wider interpretation of na- 
ture invades our heart; it grows and fills 
the mind with innumerable questions. 
One feels through one’s whole being an 
identity between one’s self subjectively 
and nature objectively, a vague emotion 
which the German philosophers were so 
fond of analyzing. But their investiga- 
tions were rather futile, for we feel in 












such moods that neither science nor rea- 
soning ean solve this puzzling problem. 
We are unable to cast a measuring-line 
over the infinite, and eternity cannot be 
proven by logic and mathematical dem- 
onstration. Scientific inquiry can only 
stimulate our power of observation, and 
give us a more accurate perception of 
the inter- relations of nature, or some 
fresh cause for intelligent wonder. Our 
appreciation is undoubtedly heightened 
by knowing that even the ocean wave is 
not free from solid matter, that the rivers 
are constantly pouring into it mineral 
substances that dissolve, while the sun 
draws up from it almost pure water, leav- 
ing the salts behind to accumulate the 
crops of sea-weed, and providing ma- 
terial for the constructive elements of 
corals, sponges, and shells, and_ the 
skeletons of other sea creatures. Yet, 
like Newton, who compared himself to 
a boy playing with pebbles on the shore 
of the great unexplored ocean of truth, 
every student of nature will recognize, 
whatever his years, his experience, or his 
learning may be, that he will remain but 
a student, and will never be able to learn 
all that nature has to teach. 

And there is, after all, so little for 
the layman to study. The world below 
the brine, with its forests at the bottom 
of the sea, its vast fields of lichens and 
strange flowers, is to him still a sphere 
obseure and unexplored; and the average 
mind is by far more satisfied with the 
poet’s fancy, which tells of mermaids, 
“maids who love their sweethearts well,” 
dwelling in coralline gardens and grot- 
tos made of many a shell. 

For we accept the marvellous co-or- 
dination of all forees of nature as 
facts, and are more interested in the 
why and wherefore than a mere know- 
ledge of the laws which shape and sus- 
tain the physical features of the world 
around us. That curious lurking some- 
thing which means far more than the 
mere sight, grand as that is, cannot be 
grasped so easily. It constantly evades 
our inquiries. And we Yealize that we 
know to-day as little about it as those 
races who prowled about in prehistoric 
times; perchance even less, for the rap- 
port they held with earth, light, the trees, 
and the sea was a more intimate one than 
ours. What kind of vague emotions may 
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not the view of this quivering surface 
have awakened in our ancestors! Per- 
haps they could tell us what part it has 
played in the evolution of this world. Is 
this profound rhythmic oscillation really 
the origin of all things; and is the doe- 
trine of Thales of Miletus, “ Out of wa- 
ter everything came, and to water every- 
thing returns,” still in sympathy with the 
cosmological theories of our time? 

In Japan one still believes that at the 
beginning there was neither heaven nor 
earth, only an elemental fluid, from which 
gradually a celestial mansion, the Val- 
halla of the Japanese gods, arose. 

Clouds like those in yonder pale blue 
heaven may have formed the bridge on 
which once god Yzanaghi and his spouse 
Yzanuma stood pondering on the riddle 
of existence, whether the beginnings of 
worlds and the beginning of life lay 
slumbering in that sea of chaos. Yzana- 
ghi, apparently more enterprising than 
philosophically inclined, seized his shim- 
mering spear and plunged it into the 
black and seething flood. Pulling it up 
again, he discovered seven salt drops on 
its diamond point, which, dropping, con- 
densed and formed the island of Cuso- 
korosima. Thereupon Yzanaghi and his 
spouse selected the spot of earth which 
had been thus created as their perma- 
nent dwelling-place, and peopled it with 
innumerable genii of animal and plant 
life, and spirits of the elements. And 
around this “ palace of immortality ” rose 
eight other islands: Awadsi, the island 
of foam; the mountainous Cho; Yamato, 
blessed with fruit; Yyo, unsurpassed in 
its beauty; the quinquangular Tsikousi; 
Sado, rich in copper and gold; Yki, one 
of the pillars of heaven; and Oko, sur- 
rounded by three satellites. 

Such was the birth of Japan, of that 
curious land of Fusiyama, with its amia- 
ble population of artist-artisans, its grace- 
ful tea-houses, its glistening silks, its 
grotesque dwarf-trees, its white cranes 
and dreamy lotus ponds. 

And now as the sun breaks languidly 
through the nebulous clouds, do not the 
luminous wave-tops, “the flowers of the 
ample sea,” resemble an endless lake of 
water-lilies, on whose floating leaves the 
souls of the dead, according to the faith 
of old Japan, assemble, to pilgrim to the 
paradise of the rising sun, with its seven 


rows of evergreen trees, with its seven 
lakes encircled with golden sand, where 
soft sounds of multitudinous instruments 
mingle with the hymns of birds, where 
flowers reign, and the winds sweep over 
terraces of milk-white jasper ¢ 

Such images, so dear to the Oriental 
turn of mind, teach us to approach nature 
in a more poetic mood, a free exhilara- 
ting eestasy such as the pantheists might 
have felt, and which guided Shelley as 
he penned his “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
in which all natural objects appear to be 
alive, to have a soul, and to be capable of 
sensations. Shelley became earth with 
the earth, a flower with the flower, a brook 
with the brook; like a true poet, he was 
intoxicated with that universal, eternally 
upspringing life which circulates through 
all things, and his poetry was the change- 
ful reflection of changeful nature. 

The universe thus appears in a trans- 
figured form. It had been contemplated 
before when the clouds were hiding away 
the sun; but now our view is from an 
altitude far above the vapor and mist. 
Instead of an inert matter filling and 
choking up space, there is now a contin- 
ual stream of life, flowing unrestrained 
from organism to organism, forever pro- 
gressing, growing, and transforming it- 
self into a more spiritual expression of 
its own nature. And even though it 
should be demonstrated that all pro- 
toplasms have like chemical and _ or- 
ganic constituents, and that we perceive 
no form of living thing till we have first 
the protoplasm, it will dispose of all argu- 
ments by simply stating that all things 
exist solely from the energy and life 
which pervade them, and that the in- 
herent energy will in importance neces- 
sarily transcend its manifestations. 

For such contemplation of nature 
we have to subdue within us that ob- 
stinate, deeply rooted emotion on which 
personality is founded, and reduce the 
sensation of the Me to its very minimum. 
One must be capable of feeling that 
eestasy in which the observer becomes one 
with the subject contemplated. Then all 
natural phenomena will appear to us to 
be alive and to have a soul, and the next 
glance we throw at the sea and sky will 
infuse the same familiar scene with a new 
meaning, deeper and subtler than we have 
ever felt before. 
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The spaces of sky and sea are full of 
a calm, broad radiance; the vast water 
is all penetrated with light as with a great 
deep joy. Surely this water is not in- 
sensible; it rejoices or is sad, as the 
sun broods upon it or deserts it. This 
universal motion, this vague, incessant 
sound, this light breath which stirs its 
surface, all declare it alive. It is per- 
chance some great elemental soul, limited 
to the sphere of feeling, scarcely capable 
of reverie, traversed by emotions simple 
and obscure, which, despite being fugitive 
like all this visible universe, and con- 
demned after myriads of millions of cen- 
turies to be absorbed again in some 
neuter element, is keenly alive with a dis- 
tinct individuality of its own. 

If the sea can be compared to anything 
created by-mankind, I would compare it to 
the giant image of some Buddha seated 
with crossed hands, calm as the sea after 
an upheaval, benignly smiling at the illu- 
sions of this life, but whose features at 
times become distorted with a Mongol 
grimace, a malicious grin at the useless- 
ness of all agitation, of this whirl of 
forms and liquid tumult. Why this in- 
cessant, universal whirl, if these vapors 
exhaled from the earth, the sea, animals, 
plants—which just now were a part of 
the soil, the sea, the animal, the plant— 
are mingled, rise, lighted up in the sky, 
float, traverse space at random, grow cool, 
fall, and, as chance wills, become once 
more soil, sea, plant, and animal? © Things 
thus unite and separate which in ordi- 
nary life we believe to be distinct. Life, 
like the multitudinous sea, merely takes 
millions of ephemeral forms, all emerging 
from itself, and falling back into it. 

What the sea expresses to us in certain 
rare and very fugitive moments of our 
lives, in which our inner consciousness 
seems to melt away, can be nothing else 
but the sensation of Life—of Life at the 
same time one and multiple. 

The sea is a part of the universal soul, 
of which we are the thoughts, into which 
death absorbs us, which quivers in the 
worm as well as in the star, a soul of 
which nature is merely the mystic gar- 
ment. And may not the entire universe, 
and human life in particular, be com- 
pared to the ocean with its millions of 
waves? For what in this universe is 
man? A something that thinks, but, like 





all the rest of things, nothing more than 
a sum of forces, united for a time, but 
condemned presently to separate; a col- 
lection of faculties and tendencies, a 
series of images, affections, thoughts, 
wishes, and impulses, which are transi- 
tory, while their order for a time sub- 
sists, as the form and structure of an 
organized body endures through the per- 
ishing and the reconstructing of the 
molecules which compose it. Nothing in 
man is stable, neither the incidents which 
collectively and suecessively, according 
to certain laws, constitute his person- 
ality, nor these laws themselves, which 
change slowly with his growth and de- 
cline. And thus each wave which rises 
and sinks is the emblem of a life which 
begins and ends, no sooner falling 
into foam than an_ irresistible im- 
pulse lifts it again towards the light. 
And who does not see that these rhythmic 
undulations are only appearances, since 
at each moment their material is differ- 
ent, and in each one of them there is 
nothing real except the single general 
force, which blindly, indifferently, with- 
out regard for local shocks or interfer- 
ences, keeps all this sea in its murmur- 
ous motion ? 

Strange that those billows that ebb 
and flow, inexorably coming and_ go- 
ing, have never engendered a creed, a 
sect of sea-worshippers. Surely the sea 
is as much at the root of all things, as 
much of a primitive force, as_ the 
sun and stars, the trees, fire, and other 
fleeting elements. Are not the sand 
dunes, altars, shaped by nature itself; and 
do not the pine barrens and cedar thick- 
ets resemble temples, from which incense 
could rise from mysterious tripods, and 
where a devout multitude could stretch 
out their arms towards that deep blue 
of sky and water which surrounds this 
earth and unites the continents? And 
even in this sceptical age a reverie at 
the sea-shore will convince us that the 
thought of immortality is, after all, one 
of the noblest possessions of the human 
mind. Goethe has aptly remarked that 
one who thinks can never quite believe 
that he is likely to become non-existent 
and cease to think and love. Thus does 
every human being, the agnostie as well 
as the devotee, cherish in one form or 
another the sentiment of an unending 
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life. It is rooted in the core of our 
being, and can never be taken entirely 
away from us. During the later periods 
of our earthly existence we become more 
and more conscious that our highest 
ideals are yet unrealized. Still we hope 
that there will be yet an opportunity to 
accomplish them, and that the activity 
of the soul is unceasing, even if a harsh 
fate should deprive it of its identity. 


Slowly the sun descends, a pale disk 
of fire. Insensibly it melts in the rosy 
light which floats vaporized upon the dis- 
tant sea. In the zenith the sky grows 
dark, while the horizon reddens like 
dying embers. Then everything grows 
gray, and nothing remains but a vast 
pale stretch of sand and a few vague 
gleams of light on the endless plain of 
the ocean. 
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The Headsman 


BY AGNES 


HAT a sombre and _ striking 

figure in the deeply colored 

background of history is the 
headsman, that passive agent of strange 
tyrannies, that masked executor of laws 
which were but the expression of man’s 
violence! He stands aloof from the brill- 
iant web of life, yet, turn where we will, 
his shadow falls across the seene. In the 
little walled towns of medieval Europe, 
in the splendid cities, in the broad lands 
held by feudal lord or stately monastery, 
wherever the struggle for freedom and 
power was sharpest and sternest, the 
headsman played his part. An unreason- 
ing and richly imaginative fear wrapped 
him in a mantle of romance, as deeply 
stained as the searlet cloak which was 
his badge of office. Banished from the 
society of his kind, he enjoyed privileges 
that compensated him for his isolation. 
His tithes were exacted as ruthlessly as 
were those of prince or baron; and if his 
wife chattered little with friendly gos- 
sips, she was sought in secret after night- 
fall for hideous amulets that healed—or 
cursed—the wearer. From father to son, 
from son to grandson, the right was hand- 
ed down; and the young boy was taught 
to lift and swing the heavy sword, that 
his hand might be as sure as his eye, his 
muscles as firm as his heart. 

For centuries there seemed nothing 
ignoble about this dreadful craft. In 
ancient Rome the common executioner 
was a debased creature who tortured 
criminals and slaves, but noble heads fell 
beneath the lictor’s axe. So, too, in the 
Middle Ages the seaffold served for the 
gentle, the gallows served for’ churls. 
There was indeed a time, which lasted 
long, when matters were simplified by 
the prosecutor—usually the son or brother 
of a murdered man—being given off- 
hand the task of administering justice. 
With his own sword, by command of the 
law, he eut off the transgressor’s head, 
thus healing a family feud, and saving 
Vout CV.—No. 628 —68 
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civil expenses. In Swabia one of the 
counsellors was required to act as heads- 
man, and the work being often distaste- 
ful, it was relegated to the youngest of 
the body. In Franconia the post was 
ruthlessly assigned to the counsellor who 
had most recently married, a strange gift 
to lie in a young bride’s hands. 

Much of life’s brilliant panorama was 
seen from the elevation of the scaffold 
in the days when men had no chance 
nor leisure to die lingeringly in their 
beds. They fell fighting, or by the as- 
sassin’s hand, or by the help of what was 
then termed law; and the headsman, 
standing ever ready for his réle, beheld 
human nature in its worst and noblest 
aspects, in moments of stern endurance 
and supreme emotion, of heroic ecstasy 
and blank despair. Had he a turn for 
the marvellous, it was gratified. He saw 
Saint Denis arise and carry his severed 
head from Montmartre to the site of the 
church which bears his name _ to-day. 
He saw Saint Felix and Saint Alban re- 
peat the miracle. He heard Lucretia of 
Ancona pronounce the sacred name three 
times after decapitation. Ordericus Vi- 
talis, that most engaging of historians, 
tells us the story of the fair Lucretia; 
and also of the Count de Galles, who 
asked upon the scaffold for time in which 
to say his Pater Noster. When he 
reached the words, Ft ne nos inducas in 
tentationem, the headsman—all unworthy 
of his office—grew impatient, and brought 
down his shining sword. The Count’s 
head rolled on the ground, but from his 
open lips came with terrible distinctness 
the final supplication, Sed libera nos a 
malo. 

These were not trivial experiences. 
What a tale to tell o’ nights was that of 
Théodorie Schawembourg, whose head- 
less trunk arose and walked thirty paces 
from the block! Auberive; who has pre- 
served this famous legend, embroiders it 
with so much fantastic detail that the 
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salient point of the narrative is almost 
lost; but the dead and forgotten heads- 
man beheld the deed in all its crude sim- 
plicity. Had he, on the other hand, a 
taste for experimental science, it was 
given him to watch the surgeons of 
Prague who in 1679 replaced a severed 
head upon a young criminal’s shoulders, 
and kept the lad alive for half an hour. 
Panurge, it will be remembered, was more 
permanently successful in a_ similar 
operation; but then Panurge was a man 
of genius. We would not find his like 
among the doctors of Prague. 

Strange and unreasonable laws guaran- 
teed to the headsman his full share of 
emoluments. He was well paid for his 
work, and never suffered from a dull 
season. From the towns he received poul- 
try and fodder, from the monasteries, 
fish and game. The Abbaye de Saint- 
Germain gave him every year a pig’s 
head; the Abbaye de Saint-Martin five 
loaves of bread and five bottles of wine. 
Cakes were baked for him on the eve of 
Epiphany. For each leper in the com- 
munity he exacted—Heaven knows why— 
a tax at Christmas-time. Les filles de 
joie were his vassals. It was his privi- 
lege to seize in the market-place as much 
corn as he could carry away in his hands, 
and the peasants thus freely robbed sub- 
mitted without a murmur, crossing them- 
selves with fervor as he passed. He had 
the power to save from death any woman 
on her way to the scaffold, provided he 
were able and willing to marry her. He 
was the first official called to the body of 
a suicide, and, standing on the dead 
man’s breast, he claimed as his own 
everything he could touch with the point 
of his long sword. 

The pride of the headsman lay in his 
dexterity. The sword was heavy, the 
stroke was sure. Capeluche, who during 
the furious struggle between the Arma- 
gnacs and the Burgundians severed many 
a noble head, was a true enthusiast, prac- 
tising his art con amore, and with in- 
credible delicacy and skill. When the 
fortunes of war brought him in turn 
upon the scaffold, he proved himself no 
craven, but took a lively and really noble 
interest in his own decapitation. The 
last moments of his life were spent in re- 
plaeing the block, and showing the execu- 
tioner how best to wield his weapon. 


The vast audience that assembled so 
often to witness a drama never staled by 
repetition was wont to be exceedingly 
critical. Bungling work drew down upon 
the headsman the execrations of the mob, 
and often placed his own life in danger. 
De Thou’s head fell only at the eleventh 
stroke, the Duke of Monmouth was man- 
gled piteously, and in both these cases the 
fury of the mob rose to murder pitch. 
It was ostensibly to save such sufferings 
and such scenes that the guillotine was 
adopted in France; but for the guillotine 
it is impossible to cherish any sentiment 
save abhorrence. Vile, vulgar, and bru- 
talizing, its only merit was the hide- 
ous speed with which it did its work, 
a speed which the despots of the Terror 
never found fast enough. In October, 
1792, twenty-one Girondists were behead- 
ed in thirty-one minutes; but, as practice 
made perfect, these figures were soon 
distanced. The highest record reached 
was sixty-two decapitations in forty-five 
minutes, which sounds like the work of 
the shambles. 

The contrast is sharp between this 
business-like butchery, where the con- 
demned were begrudged the time it took 
to die, and the earlier executions, so full 
of dignity and composure. The vilest 
criminals felt intuitively that the fulness 
of their atonement consecrated those last 
sad moments, and behaved often with un- 
expected propriety and grace. Mme. de 
Brinvilliers was a ful! half-hour upon the 
scaffold. The headsman prepared her for 
death, untying her cap, cutting off her 
hair, baring her shoulders, and binding 
her hands. She was composed without 
bravado, contrite without sanctimonious- 
ness. “I doubt,” wrote her confessor, the 
Abbé Piron, “ whether in all her life she 
had ever been so patient under the hands 
of her maid.” 

If a murderess, callous and cruel, could 
die with dignity, what of the countless 
scenes where innocence was sacrificed to 
ambition, and where the best and noblest 
blood of Europe was shed upon the block ? 
There is no more vivid page of history 
than that which shows us young Con- 
radin, heir to the imperial crown, stand- 
ing on a Neapolitan seaffold. In the 
thirteenth century boys grew quickly to 
manhood, and Conradin was seventeen. 
He had entered early into that desperate 
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eame of which the priz@ was a throne, 
and the forfeit, life; he had missed his 
throw and earned his penalty; but he 
was the grandson of an emperor, and the 
last of his race. There is something pa- 
thetically boyish in the sudden defiance 
with which he hurled his glove into the 
throng, and in the low murmur of his 
mother’s name. The headsman had a 
bitter part to play that day, for Con- 
radin’s death is one of the world’s trage- 
dies; but there are other scaffolds upon 
which we still glance back with a pity 
fresh enough for pain. When Count 
Egmont and Admiral Horn were behead- 
ed in the great square of Brussels, the 
executioner wisely hid beneath the black 
draperies until it was time for him to do 
his work. 

In England the rules of etiquette were 
never more stringent than in the matter 
of beheading. When the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel 
went to the block together, they were told 
they must die in the order of their rank, 
as though they were going in to dinner; 
and upon Lord Capel’s offering to address 
the erowd without removing his hat, it 
was explained to him that this was in- 
correct. Seaffold speeches, unlike those 
of Parliament, should be delivered bare- 
headed. On a later and very memorable 
occasion, the Earl of Kilmarnock, “ with 
a most just mixture of dignity and sub- 
mission,” offered the melancholy prece- 
dence to Lord Balmerino. That gallant 
soldier—“a natural, brave old gentle- 
man,” says Horace Walpole, though he 
was but fifty-eight—would have mount- 
ed first; but the headsman interfered. 
Even on the scaffold a belted earl enjoyed 
the privileges of his rank. 

All this formality must have damp- 
ed the spirits of the condemned; but it 
seems to have been borne with perfect 
gayety and good-humor. Lord Balmerino 
was serenely ready to die first or last, 
and he gave the punctilious executioner 
three guineas, to prove he was not im- 
patient. “ He looked quite unconcerned,” 
says an eye-witness, “and like some one 


‘going on a party of pleasure, or upon 


some business of little or no importance.” 
When Archbishop Laud stood waiting by 
the block, Sir John Clotworthy conceived 
it to be a seasonable occasion for pro- 
pounding some knotty points of doctrine. 
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The prelate courteously answered one or 
two, but time pressed, and controversy 
had lost its charms. Even so good a 
churchman may be pardoned for turning 
wearily away from polemics when his 
life’s span had narrowed down to minutes, 
and the headsman waited by his side. 

In the burial register of Whitechapel, 
under the year 1649, is the following 
entry: 

“June 21st. Richard Brandon, a man 
out of Rosemary Lane. This Brandon is 
held to be the man who beheaded Charles 
the First.” 

“Tleld to be” only, for the mystery of 
the King’s executioner was one which 
long excited and baffled curiosity. Wild 
rumors credited the deed to men of rank 
and station, among them Viscount Stair, 
the type of strategist to whom all manner 
of odium naturally and reasonably at- 
taches itself. 

A less distinguished candidate for 
the infamy was one William How- 
lett, actually condemned to death after 
the Restoration for a part he never 
played, and only saved from the gallows 
by the urgent efforts of a few citizens 
who swore that Brandon did the deed. 
Brandon was not available for retribu- 
tion. He had died in his bed, six months 
after Charles was beheaded, and had been 
hurried ignominiously into his grave in 
Whitechapel church-yard. As _ public 
executioner of London, he could hardly 
escape his destiny; but it is said that re- 
morse and horror shortened his days. In 
his supposed “ Confession,” a tract wide- 
ly circulated at the time, he claims that 
he was “ fetched out of bed by a troup of 
horse,” and carried against his will to the 
seaffold. Also that he was paid thirty 
pounds, all in half-crowns, for the work, 
and had “an orange stuck full of cloves, 
and a handkerchief out of the King’s 
pocket.” The orange he sold for ten 
shillings in Rosemary Lane. 

The shadow that falls across the heads- 
man’s path deepens into horror when we 
contemplate the scaffolds of Charles, of 
Louis, of Marie Antoinette, and of Mary 
Stuart. The hand that has shed royal 
blood is stained forever, yet the very 
magnitude of the offence lends to it a 
painful and terrible distinction. It is 
the zenith as well as the nadir of the 
headsman’s history; it is the corner- 
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stone of the impassable barrier which 
divides the axe and the sword from the 
hangman’s noose, the death of Strafford 
from the death of the notorious Jona- 
than Wild. 

If we turn the page, and look for a 
moment at the “gallows tree,” we find 
that it has its romantic and its comic 
side; but the comedy is boisterous, the 
romance savors of melodrama. For cen- 
turies one of the recognized amusements 
of the English people was to see men 
hanged, and the leading features of the 
entertainment were modified from time 
to time to please a popular taste. Dr. 
Johnson, the sanest as well as the best 
man of his day, highly commended these 
publie executions as “satisfactory to all 
parties. The public was gratified by a 
procession, the criminal was supported by 
it.’ That the enjoyment was. often 
mutual, it is impossible to deny. There 
was a world of meaning in the gentle 
custom, supported for years by a very 
ancient benefaction, of giving a nose- 
gay to the condemned man on his way to 
Tyburn. Before the cart climbed Hol- 
born Hill—*the heavy hill” as it was 
ealled, with a touch of poetry rivalling 
the “Bridge of Sighs ”—it stopped at 
Saint Sepulchre’s Church, and on the 
church steps stood one bearing in his 
hands the flowers that were to yield their 
fresh fragrance to the dying. Nor were 
the candidates without their modest 
pride. When the noted chimney-sweep, 
Sam Hall, achieved the honor of a hang- 
ing, he was rudely jostled and bidden to 
stand off by a highwayman, stepping 
haughtily into the cart, and annoyed at 
finding himself in such low company. 
“Stand off, yourself!” was the indignant 
answer of the young sweep. “I have as 
good a right to be here as you have.” 

“ Nothing,” says Voltaire, “is so dis- 
agreeable as to be obscurely hanged,” and 
the loneliness which in this moral age 
encompasses the criminal’s last hours 
should be as salutary as it is depressing. 
Mr. Housman, who gets closer to the 
plain thoughts of plain people than any 
poet of modern times, has given stern ex- 
pression to the awful aloofness of the 
condemned man from his fellow-crea- 
tures, an aloofness unknown in the brutal 
days of old. 


They hang us now in Schrewsbury jail; 
The whistles blow forlorn, 

And trains all night groan on the rail 
To men who die at morn. 


The sociability of Tyburn, if some- 
what vehement in character, was a jocund 
thing by the side of such solitude as 
this. 

Parish registers make curious reading. 
They tell so much in words so seant and 
bald that they set us wondering on our 
own account over the unknown details of 
tragedies which even in their day won 
no wide hearing, and which have been 
wholly forgotten for centuries. Mr. Lang 
quotes two entries that are briefly com- 
prehensive, the first from the register of 
Saint Nicholas, Durham, August 8, 1592. 
“Simson, Arington, Featherston, Fen- 
wick, and Lancaster were hanged for 
being Egyptians.” 

Featherston and Fenwick might have 
been hanged on the evidence of their 
names, good gypsy names both of them, 
and famous for years in the dark annals 
of the race; but were these men guilty 
of no other,crime, no indiscretion even 
that has escaped recording? Five stal- 
wart rogues might have served the Queen 
in better fashion than by dangling idly 
on a gallows. 

The second entry, from the parish 
church of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 1558, 
is still shorter, a model of conciseness: 
“ Richard Snell b’rnt, bur. 9 Sept.” 

Was Snell a martyr—unglorified by 
Fox—or a particularly desperate sinner; 
and, if a sinner, what was the nature 
of his sin? Warlocks were commonly 
hanged in the sixteenth century, even 
when their sister witches were burned. 
“ ("est la loi de VYhomme.” In fact, burn- 
ing was an unusual, and—save in Queen 
Mary’s mind—an unpopular mode of 
punishment. “ You are burnt for heresy,” 
says Mr. Birrell, with great good-humor. 
“That is right enough. No one would 
complain of that. Hanging is a dif- 
ferent matter. It is very easy to get 
hung—but to be burnt requires a com- 
bination of circumstances not always 
forth-coming.” 

Yet Richard Snell, yeoman of York- 
shire, mastered these circumstances, and 
a single line in a parish register is his 
meagre share of fame. 
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BY THOMAS 


LAD, as usual, in cotton tights and 

a slashed red velvet jacket, my 
friend Madame Galissard—known 
widely and favorably as La femme géante 
de Languedoc—loomed huge before the 
tent entrance. Beside her, as usual, the 
boy Jean beat. the great drum, Above 
her, as usual, was a vividly painted can- 
vas representing Monsieur Galissard 
standing with one foot upon the head of 
a prostrate tiger and with one hand 
grasping a rampant lion by the throat. 
Before her, as usual, was a little table 
bearing a tin box into which she clicked 
the prices of admission to the Grand 
Etablissement Zoologique Alexandre Ga- 
lissard: Premiéres, 1 fr. 50; Secondes, 
1 fr.; Troisiémes, 0 fr. 50 centimes. 

What with her great size, the gener- 
ous cut of her red velvet jacket, and the 
surprising pervasiveness of her tights, 
Madame Galissard absolutely was the 
most striking feature of every fair on 
her circuit in the South of France. 

“Tt is expected, monsieur,” she ex- 
plained to me at our first meeting, “ that 
I thus present myself to the public. 
Throughout the whole of the Midi my 
figure has an honorable celebrity. But 
I, I am not made vain. I value the ad- 
miration of the public only because it is 
for the good of our show. As is known, 
all the forces of my nature are given to 
making our show a success.” 

Over the heads of the crowd Madame 
Galissard beamed toward me a smile of 
greeting. When I had worked my way 
across the double stream of fair-goers 
upon the boulevard, she grasped me 
warmly by the hand. 

“And the brave Alexandre?” I asked, 
when we had made our exchange of com- 
pliments. “He carries himself well, as 
always, that gallant subduer of ferocious 
beasts 2?” 

Madame Galissard visibly quivered 
with emotion—as a mountain of jelly in 
an impossibly enormous bag. “ What! 
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Monsieur has not heard?” she exclaimed. 
“Tt is ineredible! The whole of France 
was upheaved by that great catastrophe. 
The journals devoted columns to it. For 
months all the world lavished such ad- 
miration upon our Néron that had he 
been a human being his head would have 
been completely turned. Ah, my adored 
Alexandre would have rejoiced over the 
business that we did in the suite of the 
tragedy in which he took so lamentable 
a part! Many and many a time had he 
said to me, in the seasons when business 
was bad with us, ‘My angel, were our 
Néron to eat a man, all would go well 
with us—our fortunes would be made!’ 
It was as a prophet that he spoke, mon- 
sieur— but, alas, when his prophecies 
came to be realized he had no share in 
them. It was my adored Alexandre him- 
self who was eaten by our Néron.” 

Madame Galissard paused, seemingly 
to give me an opportunity to express my 
sympathy and my regret. That was not 
easy. A widow whose husband has been 
served au naturel to a lion is not met 
with every day. The situation was of an 
awkwardness out of the ordinary. My 
sympathy and my regret existed, but I 
was at a loss to exhibit them in suitable 
terms. While I hesitated, Madame Galis- 
sard gave a turn to the matter that set 
me at my ease. 

“T could not, monsieur,” she con- 
tinued, “ bring myself really to blame our 
poor Néron. He was famishing. Food 
was necessary to him—and he did not 
understand, of course, that it was because 
of our necessary economies that he was 
almost starved. He acted upon the im- 
pulses of his nature. He even may have 
had the feeling, the good beast, that he 
was helping us in our trouble by making 
his own little economies in his own way. 
None the less, monsieur, it was most dis- 
composing, I assure you, all in a moment, 
at a single stroke, to lose my adored 
Alexandre, and in him the effective 
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manager of our show. The conduct cf 
my present husband in that cataclysm 
of our fortunes was so magnificent that 
I simply was compelled to render to him 
all the affections of my heart!” 

Madame Galissard again paused. 
Without attempting congratulations, I 
awaited her farther words. Obviously, 
in the case of a narrative that moved so 
briskly, and that was charged with such 
conflicting emotions, it was safer to with- 
hold comment until we were come safely 
to the end. 

“Monsieur remembers, no doubt, my 
adored Alexandre’s pupil—the worthy 
lad Victor Pezon? It was my adored 
Alexandre himself who perceived that 
excellent young man’s __ possibilities, 
and lavished upon him a father’s care. 
He had in him, my adored Alexan- 
dre said from the very first, the making 
of a great dompteur—and in that, as in 
all things, my adored Alexandre was 
right. Monsieur, that brave young man 
it was who saved not only my life but the 
life of our show! In the very instant of 
the tragedy, perceiving that our black 
cloud had a silver lining, he was all fire 
and eagerness to make out of it a good 
account. 

“Tt was at the performance of a 
Friday—and of a Friday that fell upon 
the thirteefith of, the month—that my 
adored Alexandre perished. Will you be- 
lieve it?—before ten o’clock the next 
morning my Victor had handbills every- 
where (our stand that week was in Ta- 
rascon) proclaiming all that had passed 
in glowing words. Monsieur Manivet, 
the editor of the Petit Eclair d’Avignon, 
composed for us that heroic description 
of my adored Alexandre’s destruction. 

“By consequence, on the Saturday 
evening our tent was filled to suffocation. 
Every other show in the fair was desert- 
ed. Even the flying horses were para- 
lyzed. Even the montagnes russes stood 
still. And we, we turned hundreds—liter- 
ally, hundreds—from our doors! It was 
as my adored Alexandre had said: every 
one was wild, demented, infuriated, to see 
the lion who had eaten a man! My tears 
flowed in torrents, monsieur. I would 
have given continents could my adored 
Alexandre have been present that even- 
ing to enjoy the verifying of his own 
words. The bitterness of my sorrow was 
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increased by the reflection that, in a 
way, he was present—but it was only as 
a part of our Néron that he was there! 

“As to my Victor’s performance with 
Néron on that great occasion, it was 
majestic beyond words. Néron, to be 
sure, was a little dégagé. It was but 
natural, For a whole month, because of 
our bad business, we had been unable to 
give the brave beast a full meal. Being 
at last satisfied, he was dull. But my 
Victor’s energy more than made up for 
our Néron’s sluggishness. He was su- 
perb! Stopping only just short of being 
himself eaten, he re-enacted the whole of 
the tragedy—and with so furious a re- 
alism that almost a panic arose. I my- 
self was a witness of that stupendous per- 
formance—which at once wrung all my 
heartstrings and filled me with a de- 
lighted surprise. I had not suspected— 
TI am confident that even my adored Alex- 
andre had not suspected—that such heroic 
possibilities resided in my Victor’s soul. 
That evening my Victor wholly won my 
heart. On the ensuing morning, at the 
mairie of Tarascon, I gladly bestowed 
upon him my hand. Reasonably, how- 
ever, my tender attachment to my adored 
Alexandre’s memory would not suffer me 
to cast aside his name—by which, more- 
over, I was known professionally through- 
out our entire circuit of fairs. That 
sainted name I have retained. As mon- 
sieur will observe upon examining our 
bills, I now am styled Madame Galis- 
sard-Pezon.” 

There was a finality about this state- 
ment which encouraged me to break my 
guarded silence. Properly mingling con- 
dolence with congratulation, I did my 
possible to express to that tempest-tossed 
giantess my felicitations and my regrets. 
“ And now, no doubt,” I said in conclu- 
sion, “the Etablissement Zoologique Ga- 
lissard-Pezon goes upon wheels.” 

The giantess shook her head sadly. 
“Monsieur is most amiable to be so in- 
terested in our welfare,” she replied. 
“T wish that things were with us as he 
supposes. But it is not-so. Already our 
great good fortune is a thing of the past. 
For a time it seemed as though we were to 
grow rich beyond the dreams of avarice; 
as though my adored Alexandre, aided by 
our brave Néron, had coined himself into 
gold. At fair after fair, in the big towns 
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and in the little towns, everywhere it was 
the same: all the world thronged to our 
show in a surging multitude. The en- 
thusiasm of the public was without 
limit. Our Néron, my Victor, I—we be- 
came celebrities. In Marseille, monsieur, 
we filled a month’s engagement at the 
Palais de Cristal! 

“Our success in that superb theatre 
was without parallel. Figure to yourself 
the spectacle. In the centre of the stage, 
enclosed in a grating of extra strength, 
was our Néron; with him, elegantly at- 
tired in velvets, was my Victor; in the 
front—a little to one side, that the view 
should remain unobseured—was I. My 
own dress, monsieur, was of a simplicity, 
but of a richness. From head to foot I 
was in silk tights. Imagine my feelings! 
All my life silk tights had been my 
dream! In that superb dress, night after 
night, I stood on the stage of that mag- 
nificent palais de concert while my Vic- 
tor glowingly re-enacted my adored Alex- 
andre’s tragedy: coming so close to the 
very edge of its ending that to me, to 
every one, it seemed that in another in- 
stant we should hear, we should behold, 
our Néron crunching his bones! The 
furor of the spectators was beyond words. 
They shrieked! They roared! As for me, 
monsieur, my emotions were so poignant 
and so conflicting that my head swam. 
But, also, being filled with a passionate 
admiration for my Victor’s heroically 
realistic performance, I was stirred by an 
enthusiasm which made me forget my 
grief in the ennobling thought that I was 
at onee the widow of a great artist— 
eaten, but immortal—and the wife of an 
even greater artist—equally immortal, 
but uneaten—who still was alive! 

“Nor will I conceal from you, mon- 
sieur, that—standing upon that exalting 
stage, where all my life I had longed to 
stand—wearing that rich dress, which all 
my life I had longed to wear—my artist 
soul was filled to brimming with an hon- 
orable pride. Behind me hung a black 
curtain. Against it my figure stood out 
in stately statuesque relief. I was as 
another Galatée—but heroic in my ani- 
mated marble majesty beyond that hero- 
ine of the opera. More than that, the 
composer of the Palais de Cristal, by 
direction of the manager, embalmed my 
legs in song. The words and the melody 
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were caught up by every one on the very 
first evening. The song spread like wild- 
fire. In an instant it was echoing in every 
quarter of Marseille. Monsieur, when I 
heard the whole populace of that great 
city chanting with one voice that song in 
my honor I knew that the supreme mo- 
ment of my life had come!” 

Madame Galissard-Pezon had _ given 
her history of her triumphs with a con- 
stantly increasing verve; but as she ut- 
tered those final words there was in her 
tone a triste under-note not to be mis- 
taken. Obviously, the supreme moment 
of her life had come—and gone! It was 
done with a light touch, that revelation 
of disaster following upon victory. There 
was the subtle inflection of the voice. 
That was all—but it sufficed! 

While we talked—or, rather, while the 
giantess talked and I listened—the boy 
Jean continued to beat the big drum 
with’an honest vigor, and from time to 
time stray couples from the crowd clinked 
their money into the tin box and entered 
the tent. But so far from there being any 
popular excitement, any pressing forward 
of an enthusiastic throng eager to behold 
a thrilling spectacle, these stragglers were 
miserably few. It was as though the great 
Néron were the most commonplace of 
lions; as though he never had made a 
place for himself in fame and in history 
by eating his man. 

“The performance goes to begin,” the 
giantess said, sighing a little. “ Monsieur 
will have the amiability to enter? Ah, 
monsieur is most generous—a_ whole 
louis, and he refuses to take his change! 
He is altogether American! Had this 
niggard France the free hand of mon- 
sieur’s America our misfortunes would 
vanish as a bad dream! But it is 
not so. Monsieur has seen for himself 
how despicably few are our patrons. 
Nothing, monsieur, remains to us of 
our triumphs. In these black days we 
drink our wine double-watered, and we 
subsist upon crusts which we moisten 
with our tears. As for our unhappy 
beasts, they languish for sustenance. At 
the best, we can give them. but a single 
meagre meal a day. Our great Néron, 
whose appetite is a prodigy, exists always 
in torment. It is agonizing to hear his 
lamentations. He is as hollow, that un- 
fortunate animal, as our big drum. With 
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the white bear of the glacial seas it is the 
same, I weep as I behold him moping 
in his cage miserably. I am pierced with 
emotion as he turns toward me his be- 
seeching eyes. His supplication is.as plain 
as though it were expressed in words. And 
when I give him my sympathies, my com- 
passions—it is all that I have to give him 
—he moans pitifully in bitterness of 
spirit, and turns again to the sucking of 
his paws. The case of our royal tiger 
of Bengal is yet more calamitous, That 
unfortunate creature knows not even the 
consolations of sucking his paws! The 
panther, the jaguar, the leopard, visibly 
are pining away. Only the monkeys and 
the birds are a little less unhappy. Our 
ten-sous patrons find amusement in giv- 
ing them some morsels and crumbs of 
food. Of them all, our anaconda alone— 
having had his half-yearly rabbit at the 
appointed season—as yet makes no com- 
plaint. But I have the terrible convic- 
tion that soon even the anaconda’s turn 
must come! And to think that only a 
little year ago our worthy animals were 
filled every day to repletion—while we 
ourselves were feasting like princes, like 
emperors, aS we went rolling in our gold! 
Monsieur, not a day passes that I do not 
find myself a dozen times saying—it is 
in my heart of an artist that I say it— 
my heart of a woman shudders at the 
thought: ‘ Ah, if our Néron would but eat 
another man!’ 

“But enter, monsieur—enter, and see 
for yourself the full measure of our de- 
spair. And after the performance — it 
ends quickly. My poor Victor has no 
heart to prolong it—it will be a de- 
light to extend to monsieur our little 
hospitalities — it will be as it was in 
the old days. He will find us in the 
rear of the tent. We have a little table 
there, beneath an enchanting tree. And 
monsieur will find with us two old friends 
of his, the excellent M’sieu’-Madame 
Rique. Monsieur remembers them— 
the proprietors of the wax-works? We 
continue, as always, to go the tour to- 
gether. In good days and in bad days we 
have marched in company for a round 
dozen of years. In fair times and in foul 
times it is the same with them: they ring 
true always, they ring true as gold. They 
have cherished monsieur delightedly in 
their memories. When they speak of 


him, as they do constantly, it is in warm 
words which come straight from their 
good hearts. To meet him again will 
arouse in those good hearts of theirs a 
tumult of joy. 

“ Also, monsieur will find with us my 
Victor’s pupil and assistant, the worthy 
young Marius Bompuy. We, my Victor 
and J, are as his father and his mother. 
As I say to my Victor, my feelings tow- 
ard that excellent youth are as they were 
toward himself in the happy days when 
my adored Alexandre still was alive. He 
goes to be a great dompteur—a subduer 
of animals whose fame will make a blaze 
in the whole world. My Victor takes 
pride in his astonishing abilities and en- 
courages him to exercise himself in feats 
of daring. Between them—for all that 
Marius is of a modesty—there is the 
noble emulation of true artists. We feel 
profoundly that he has a great future; 
that he surely is destined to arrive. 

“ And now monsieur must enter on the 
instant. I hear within my Victor’s voice. 
His conférence upon the animals begins. 
It is inimitable, his conférence; monsieur 
must not miss a word. Au revoir, mon- 
sieur. We meet at the little table behind 
the tent when the representation ends.” 

Only consideration fot the feelings of 
my friends enabled me to sit out that sad 
performance: in which the spectators 
were without enthusiasm, and in which 
the performers were without heart. It 
went with a dull dreariness—and yet was 
thrilled with a touch of desperate ani- 
mation by the feeling of hunger that was 
in the air. The monkeys chattered an- 
grily. The tiger royal of Bengal lashed 
his tail against his lean sides and uttered 
dismal growls. The white bear of the 
glacial seas made the pitiful moaning 
noises of which the giantess had spoken; 
and betweenwhiles, with a tragic energy, 
sucked ravenously his paws. - In the eyes 
of the great Néron there was so famished 
a look that I could not repress shudders 
of anxiety when my friend Victor thrust 
his head within the monster’s jaws. I 
gave a sigh of relief when it came out 
again—and entire! That act was the 
culminating feature of the performance. 
Ten minutes later we all were gathered 
about the little table in the rear of the 
tent beneath the enchanting tree. 

Our talk, at first, went cheerily. Those 
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honest souls seemed to be as glad to have 
me with them as I, on my side, was glad 
to be in their good company. M’sieu- 
Madame Rique greeted me with effusion; 
the lion-tamer with an equal cordiality, 
but with an air of weariness; the pupil, 
Marius Bompuy, being introduced to me, 
declared that he was honored by my ac- 
quaintance—and modestly disclaimed my 
rejoinder that I was honored by knowing 
a lion-tamer, already ranged in his pro- 
fession, who surely would mount quickly 
the ladder of fame. In a moment we all 
were chattering away together like mag- 
pies in a hedge—all save our good Victor, 
whose weariness made him a little dis- 
trait. That was only natural. To thrust 
one’s head into the jaws of a lion, with 
the feeling that it may not come out 
again, no doubt puts an exhausting strain 
upon one’s nerves. 

On the little table stood a jug of water, 
a half-dozen tumblers, and a bottle of 
execrably bad absinthe. They had not 
touched this refreshment. With a charm- 
ing politeness they had awaited my com- 
ing. The giantess herself filled my tum- 
bler—towering above me, as she stood to 
perform that kindly office, like a tall tree. 
When the other tumblers had been filled 
we all rose and touched glasses above the 
table—it is the Provencal custom—and 
drank to each other with a great good- 
will. Vietor, I observed, drained his 
tumbler to the last drop before he set it 
down. As he smoked, sipping the while 
from his refilled tumbler, his look of bodi- 
ly weariness wore away a little; but the 
cheering of his spirit lagged appreciably 
behind the cheering of his flesh. 

“My brave one!” exclaimed the 
giantess in tones of comforting. “ Thou 
art the very first of living lion-tamers, 
and thou hast the admiration of the whole 
world. Let thy expansive soul be cheered 
by the tribute of homage that intelligent 
men and women pay thee all the even- 
ings, and by the awed ecstasy that thou 
inspirest in innocent children at the rep- 
résentation enfantine on all the Sunday 
and Thursday afternoons.” 

The brave one did not respond to that 
encouraging exhortation. It is possible 
that the exclusion of deceased lion- 
tamers from the measure of his greatness 


may have touched a chord that jangled 


a little in his expansive soul. 
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“To be a_ lion-tamer,” he said 
gloomily, “is to court unhappiness. I 
may even say, more broadly, that only 
misery is the portion of all who associate 
their fortunes with the exhibition of un- 
grateful wild beasts. Search through the 
entire universe, and I defy you to find a 
profession so despicable in every way!” 
As he uttered these energetic words he 
glared fiercely at Monsieur Rique—as 
though that excellent man personally was 
responsible for the ingratitude of wild 
beasts—and brought his hand down upon 
the table with a bang. 

Monsieur Rique, actual proprietor of 
the Agrégation Incroyable de Figures de 
Cire, accepted, but moodily, the chal- 
lenge. “Thou hast no need to search 
through the universe to find a more des- 
picable profession,” he answered with a 
profound melancholy. “Thou hast only 
to cross the table that stands between us 
and thy search is made! Be thankful, 
my good Victor, that the lucky star of 
wild animals was regnant at thy nativity. 
To be born beneath the malignant star of 
wax-works is another thing!” 

Monsieur Rique, in turn, sighed 
heavily. Madame Rique, I perceived, was 
disposed to sigh with him—but she 
checked her sigh bravely, and said, with 
an admirable assumption of cheerfulness: 
“No, no, my Gaston, it is not so bad as 
that. The calamity that is upon us is 
but momentary—in this disgracing town 
inhabited only by camels who have no 
souls for art.” 

“ Wax-works!” cried the lion-tamer, 
with an indignant scorn. “ Wax-works! 
Do wax-works require at every instant 
of the day and night the attention that a 
mother lavishes upon her children? Do 
wax-works demand that they be taught to 
stand upon their hind legs?—to traverse 
the ring upon a bicycle ?—to leap through 
flaming hoops?—to perform an endless 
variety of edifying feats? And above 
all, above all I ask, do wax-works eat? 
Rather should I ask, do they ravage, do 
they desolate, do they devour? Our lion, 
our great Néron, absorbs meat as the 
parched desert absorbs the rain. The 
white bear of the glacial seas is as @ 
bottomless pit. The panther and the 
jaguar and the leopard cry out for the 
sustenance of a score of men. The 
monkeys and the birds are less disastrous 
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only by comparison. Of them all, only 
the anaconda has a reasonable appetite. 
For that brave reptile a single rabbit 
suffices for half a year—and to those who 
desire to observe him in the edifying act 
of eating his rabbit we make an extra 
charge. Wax-works! Wax-works, indeed! 
To be the fortunate owner of wax-works 
is a lot that the angels of heaven may 
pine for—while to be the outraged pro- 
prietor of wild animals is to suffer a pun- 
ishment more bitter than is inflicted 
upon the fiends of hell!” 

“Calm thyself, my soul,” the giantess 
put in soothingly. “Calm thyself, my 
Victor. As our good Marie here has said, 
this town of Saint-Césaire—it was a 
desolating fate that brought us here— 
is inhabited by human beings who in 
taste and in discernment are as the 
beasts that perish. Their meagre na- 
tures are without aspirations. Art is a 
sealed book to them. For enlightenment 
they have no desire. To expect them to 
appreciate the exalting influences of wax- 
works is to expect swine to appreciate the 
beauty of pearls. Equally are they in- 
sensible to the ennobling influences of 
natural history. Creatures of such a 
sort have no wish to behold our un- 
rivalled collection of wild animals, to 
listen to thy illuminating discourses 
upon the wonders of zoology, to see thy 
magnificent feats of daring—which else- 
where thrill more intelligent spectators 
with mingled admiration and alarm. 
From us, from our friends here, they 
withhold their wretched sous with an 
iron avarice—and with an infamous 
prodigality basely lavish fortunes upon 
humiliating cock-shys, and soulless fly- 
ing- horses, and profligate montagnes 
russes. 

“ But reassure thyself, my Victor. As 
our Marie has said, our calamity is but 
momentary. To-morrow we shake from 
off our feet the dust of this ungrateful 
Saint-Césaire and go on to Maussane. It 
is an honest little town. Our success 
there, a year ago, was superb. It will be 
again ; Silver will flow in upon 
us in : s. Our pockets will be burst- 
ing. We shall feast at the excellent little 
Hotel du Petit Saint-Roche—thou re- 
memberest the matelote of eels that they 
gave us there?—and every one of our 
hungering animals shall have a full meal. 


Think, then, my Victor, of the good for- 
tune that is so near at hand.” 

_I am persuaded that in speaking with 
this resolute cheerfulness the good giant 
ess consciously was permitting sanguine 
hope to get some stages in advance of 
reasonable probability. But upon the 
lion-tamer—whose gloom appreciably had 
been undermined by the fiery absinthe— 
the effect of her heartening deliverance 
was excellent. 

“My angel!” he said warmly. “ Thy 
great soul is in keeping with thy great 
body. On thy vast breast always I find 
comforting. Thy faith in our happy 
future raises me from despair. I rely 
upon thy glad prophecies. With thee, | 
am confident that the noble inhabitants 
of Maussane will atone to us for our dis- 
aster here in this ignoble Saint-Césaire. 
Again we shall march conquering. And 
perhaps—who knows ?—perhaps again for- 
tune may favor us by giving our Néron 
the opportunity to eat another man!” 

As Monsieur Pezon spoke these final 
words—speaking them a little thickly; 
and letting them slip, perhaps, under the 
stimulus to sincerity supplied by the 
absinthe—I observed that his glance rest- 
ed for an instant upon Monsieur Bom- 
puy. What was more curious, I observed 
that simultaneously the glance of Mon- 
sieur Bompuy rested for an instant upon 
Monsieur Pezon. In those glances it 
seemed to me that I had the key to the 
spirit of noble emulation which the giant- 
ess had declared existed between the lion- 
tamer and his assistant. 

As the lion-tamer left us he shot an- 
other look from under his brows at his 
assistant. But his assistant was busied 
in rolling a cigarette at that moment and 
the look, if observed, was not returned. 

Presently Monsieur Bompuy also left 
us. “ The master sets me a good example,” 
he said. “ With monsieur’s permission | 
will follow it. I too will go to repose 
myself before the evening.” So speaking, 
Monsieur Bompuy made his bow to us 
and went his way. 

A moment later M’sieu’-Madame Rique 
rose from their seats. “It is time, mon- 
sieur,” Madame Rique explained, “ that 
we prepare ourselves for the evening. 
Our good Victor said but now that wax 
figures, unlike wild animals, make no de- 
mands, require no services. He could 
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not possibly have uttered words more ex- 
tremely at variance with the miserable 
truth! Wax figures, monsieur, are a 
constantly exhausting care. They compel 
us to a harassing vigilance that fills every 
instant of our lives. At this very moment 
the nose of Monsieur le Président Carnot 
_I observed it at the afternoon perform- 
ance —is turned askew; and, also, the 
hand in which Santo holds his assassin 
dagger is cracking at the wrist. And yet 
those figures—it is our most pleasing 
group. Monsieur must do us the honor 
to behold it—are almost new! As to the 
older figures—the Holy Father, the great 
Emperor, Monsieur Thiers, the thrilling 
group of two Zulu savages slaying the 
Prince Imperial—they are crumbling 
into fragments in every hour of the day. 
We spend our entire existence, monsieur, 
in making the necessary repairs. Wild 
animals, no doubt, do require a certain 
amount of attention, that much I admit 
freely. But, monsieur, wild animals do 
not explode themselves into fragments 
with an imbecile malignity.” 

Madame Rique was so overcome by 
emotion that she left us without making 
her farewells. Monsieur Rique, only less 
moved, equally was incapable of words. 
Without speaking, he raised his hat 
to us. In his eyes I saw the glint of 
tears. 

“And yet, really, those good souls 
swim in what almost is a sea of happi- 
ness!” said the giantess, when we were 
left alone together. “It is not with 
them as it is with us—to whom in all sea- 
sons and always a multitude of. hungry 
animals comes clamoring for costly food. 
Monsieur may have observed upon our 
bills the announcement that ‘the direc- 
tion buys the old horses, asses, and mules, 
in good health, for the nourishment of 
the animals ’—but monsieur can have no 
coneeption of the prodigious outlay which 
those purchases compel when they are 
made in sufficient quantities for our 
needs. It is the soul-crushing thought of 
that hopelessly huge outlay—unavoidable 
if we would save our beasts from perish- 
ing—that weighs upon us always with 
a leaden heaviness, and that drives my 
brave Victor to his absinthe as an es- 
cape from his despair! 

“In the past three months, because of 
my anxieties, I have lost no less than 
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twenty kilos. In my best condition, I 
have weighed as much as two hundred 
and ninety kilos. Figure for yourself 
how long it will be, at this rate, before 
I shall wither wholly away! 

“ And it is wholly, monsieur, my anx- 
ieties for my Victor which are causing 
this destruction of my person. It is my 
dread of what may chance some day 
when his absinthe has made him care- 
less, and when our poor Néron is more 
than usually hungry—that is wasting me 
away. For the représentation enfantine, 
at three hours and a half, I have no fears. 
At that time in the day my Victor is of 
the correctness of an archbishop. But 
when it comes to the representations of 
all the evenings, at eight hours, there is 
not one of them but causes me thrillings 
of dismay. When he said but now that 
the eating of another man by our Néron 
would restore our broken fortunes, I 
shuddered in my soul. He was repeating, 
all unconsciously, my adored Alexandre’s 
very words! That those words are true 
affords me no consolation. I am an artist, 
I am a woman—but above all, monsieur, 
I am a wife! As an artist, I long for a 
repetition of those triumphs which bathed 
me in an exalting happiness. As a wo- 
man, I long to wear again those richly 
adorning silks in which the commanding 
lines of my figure so superbly were dis- 
played. But as a wife, as a great-hearted 
wife, I have a natural hesitation about 
purchasing fresh triumphs and fresh 
adornment on the same terms. 

“ Monsieur,” she continued, in a tone 
of sadness, “my enthusiasms carry me 
away and I forget myself. I have the 
little duties of a devoted wife to perform 
as well as the great duties. It is neces- 
sary now that I prepare the dinner. I 
must excuse myself that I may attend to 
that affair. My Victor is of an amiabil- 
ity, but he reasonably has his little ac- 
cess of feeling when his eating is delayed. 
This evening, thanks to monsieur’s Amer- 
ican open hand, he shall fare well. But 
it will not be a feast, our little meal, and 
I do not venture to ask monsieur to share 
it with us. Perhaps that happiness may 
be ours on another day: in the good times 
that will come for us when again our 
Néron— But no, that thought must be 
erushed within my breast! What I would 
say is, that perhaps we may have the 
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pleasure of entertaining monsieur at our 
humble board when once again we bask 
in fortune’s smiles. 

“And monsieur is resolute to return 
to Nimes by the train of six hours? It 
is deplorable! He would find the evening 
representation of a brilliance.” 

Monsieur truly was resolute to go. 
Even to oblige that worthy giantess I 
yas not prepared again to put my nerves 
on the rack by spending another hour 
among those starving animals; to see 
again, with my heart in my mouth, my 
friend Victor’s head in the way to be 
cracked like a filbert in the great Né- 
ron’s jaws. 


Two years later I was in Marseille. 
In the interval I had been in England 
and across to America. I had received 
letters from my friends the poets of the 
South—they are excellent correspondents 
—and even from some of the painters; 
but, naturally, no word had come to me 
from my artist friends of the road. Let- 
ter-writing was an accomplishment not in 
their line. 

“Monsieur, no doubt, dines as usual 
at Brégaillon’s, and in the evening goes 
as usual to the Palais de Cristal?’ It 
was Monsieur Chabassu, actual pro- 
prietor of the Grand Hétel du Paradis, 
who thus addressed me. He is an old 
friend, the worthy Chabassu. He knows 
my ways. 

“And at the Palais de Cristal,” Cha- 
bassu continued, “ monsieur will find an 
attraction over which, for the moment, 
all the town goes mad. It is a lion who 
has eaten in succession three of his keep- 
ers. The feeling is aroused, naturally, 
that at any moment he may eat his pres- 
ent keeper, the fourth. To be witness of 
that thrilling spectacle—painful, but most 
interesting—all the world attends. The 
Palais de Cristal is packed nightly to its 
very doors. Also, the widow of the three 
who have been eaten—she is the wife of 
the fourth, the one who attends upon the 
eaprices of the lion’s appetite—is a part 
of the spectacle: a giantess, monsieur. 
I venture to advise that monsieur makes 
sure of the purchase of his ticket be- 
fore he dines. The demand for seats 
is enormous.” 

It was evident that Chabassu had 
given me—in broad outline, and with a 


not unnatural Proveneal exaggeration— 
the very news that I was in search of. 
And it also was evident that I had only 
to go to the Palais de Cristal that even- 
ing to obtain the details—which would 
correct his florid estimate of the great 
Néron’s man-eating exploits—from thx 
giantess herself. Following his good ad- 
vice, | hurried to secure my ticket; and 
then went on to my dinner at Brégail- 
lon’s: over which I lingered—over Mon- 
sieur Brégaillon’s dinners it is impossible 
not to linger, even in seasons of such emo- 
tion as mine then was—until close upon 
the hour when, as I had been told at th 
box-office, the lion act would come on. 
Then I betook myself to my seat in 
the stalls. 

The spectacle that I beheld was identi- 
cal with that which the giantess so vivid 
ly had described to me two years before. 
It went with the same splendid furor. 
It glowed with the same soul-thrilling 
fire. In the centre of the stage was a 
strong cage of iron containing the great 
Néron and his keeper—the latter clad 
brilliantly in crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold. At the side, in rehef against 
a black curtain, was the giantess herself 
—again arrayed in the rich but simple 
silk costume that was so dear alike to her 
woman heart and to her artist soul. She 
had more than regained her lost twenty 
kilos. Her measurements, as she subse- 
quently assured me, were greater than 
ever before. Standing there in strong re- 
lief against the black curtain, her ap- 
pearance was of an impressiveness—of a 
geographical opulence that made her a 
veritable animated object - lesson in the 
use of the globes. 

The enthusiasm that she aroused 
among the spectators was stupendous. 
The very walls were shaken by the tem- 
pests of their cheers. Presently, with the 
orchestra leading, the whole house burst 
forth with the song in which, to use her 
own words, her legs had been embalmed. 
The tumult—the very spirit of Marseille 
was regnant—was frantic, delirious, over- 
whelming! I myself was carried away 
by it. In a moment I was shouting with 
the others the refrain: 


“V'la des jambes—colonnes d’Hercule!” 


In the midst of that whirlwind of ex- 
citement the doings of the lion-tamer 
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and the lion passed almost unnoticed. At 
least, they received but little attention 
after Néron’s obvious docility—when suf- 
ficiently fed, he was the most amiable of 
lions—had convinced the spectators that 
there was no likelihood, on that oceasion, 
of his treating his keeper as the resisting 
piece of a table d’hote. 

Half an hour later, the act being ended, 
I was on my way to the greenroom to 
offer my congratulations to the recipient 
of that magnificent ovation. 

The lion-tamer whom I had 
that evening in the cage with 
was not Pezon, he was not even Bom- 
puy; he was a person absolutely un- 
known tome. Still more ominous was the 
fact that on the bills of the performance 
the name of the giantess had been given 
as Madame Galissard - Pezon - Bompuy- 
Roustan. What had become, I asked my- 
self with anxiety, of my friend Victor 
and of the youthful Marius? Who, I 
farther asked myself, was Roustan? The 
painful conviction possessed me that I 
had done Chabassu an injustice in at- 
tributing exaggeration to his statement 
of Néron’s achievements. It looked as 


seen 
Nérc ym 


though that energetic animal had been 
practising 


his little economies 
rather a startlingly large scale! 

The giantess, clad elegantly but con- 
cisely in her sheening silk, weleomed me 
warmly. In her effusive friendliness she 
even honored me with an embrace. I am 
not a pygmy, but I was as an infant in 
her massively enfolding arms. 

“Monsieur beholds me,” she exclaimed 
joyously, as she released me from her 
chaste embrace, “in the very moment of 
my greatest triumph! All of my previous 
triumphs together are as nothing to that 
which I now achieve. I am in raptures 
that monsieur has returned at this auspi- 
cious instant to be a witness of the mag- 
nificent tribute of homage that I receive 
from all the world. And I rejoice that 
monsieur also has seen the splendid act 
that is made with our brave Néron by 
my Félix. It is a name of fate, mon- 
sieur. With my Félix, the utmost feli- 
city of my life has arrived!” 

“ But Victor, but Marius, what—?”’ I 
began. And then checked myself abrupt- 
ly, fearful that my question was ill- 
advised. 

“Ah, my adored Victor! 


upon 


My adored 


Marius!” the giantess answered with feel- 
ing. “ Alas, monsieur, they went the way 
of my adored Alexandre! Our Néron 
ate them both!” The giantess sighed 
heavily. In her eyes were tears. 

“Surely not at once?’ I ventured to 
ask. 

“No, no. 
beast injustice. 
Néron. It was under the stress of his 
necessities that he acted. Between his 
two meals there was an interval of a 
year. Our anaconda could not have been 
more temperate, more self-restrained. 

“ Naturally, as monsieur will under- 
stand, when my adored Victor was eaten 
I married at once my adored Marius. As 
on a previous occasion, my marriage was 
one of convenience and propriety; but 
equally, as on a previous occasion, it was 
a marriage of love. Unhappily, still as on 
a previous occasion, it was not destined 
to endure.” 

Controlling her emotion resolutely, she 
continued her narrative. 

“ After my adored Victor was lost to 
me, monsieur, we had a season of splen- 
did prosperity—my adored Marius and I. 
Again, monsieur, a prodigious success at- 
tended everywhere upon us,—but again, 
disastrously, our faded slowly, 
until at last it withered utterly away! 
Once more our poor animals suffered 
agonies. in their craving for the food 
that we could not give them; and once 
more our Néron, being enraged with hun- 
ger— Monsieur must pardon me. It is 
impossible that I continue. My emotion 
overcomes me. I can say only that once 
more our Néron was satisfied with an 
ample meal. When his meal was ended 
my adored Marius was au troisiéme—my 
Félix is the author of the jeu d’esprit—in 
our Néron’s inside! 

“ That tragedy, monsieur, happily is of 
the past. My sorrow must endure al- 
ways; but its extreme poignancy, as is 
reasonable, begins to be alleviated by the 
soothing touch of time. In its first fierce 
moments, monsieur, my grief was insup- 
portable. My Félix—he was the assis- 
tant of my adored Marius—then was ev- 
erything to me. Stopping only for the 
single instant in which he. strengthened 
me with his consolations, he left Saint- 
Remy—it was in Saint-Remy that my 
adored Marius was eaten—and flew on 


Monsieur does the 


He has a conscience, our 


poor 


success 
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the wings of the wind to Marseille. In 
the course of that same single morning, 
such was his conquering energy, he was 
at my sorrowing side again—bringing me 
renewed happiness with the assurance 
that he had secured for us the splendid 
engagement that we are filling now. 
Nor was that all. Thinking of every- 
thing, and moving with the speed of a 
thunder-bolt, he had visited Monsieur Sa- 
mat in his editorial office; with the re- 
sult that a spirituel account two columns 
long of our Néron’s doings appeared the 
next morning in Le Petit Marseillais. 
It was exquisite, that article; and touch- 
ing in the extreme. I wept over it in 
torrents. 

“That selfsame evening we all ap- 
peared together—I, my Félix, our Néron, 
filled with his endearing memories—on 
this exalted and exalting stage. What 
my reception was, monsieur, I do not 
need to tell you. Within the hour you 
have seen a repetition of it with your own 
eyes!” The giantess made this refer- 
ence to her popular triumph with an air 
and with a gesture worthy of a queen. 

“As you may imagine, monsieur,” she 
continued, “my gratitude to my Félix 
was without bounds. When at last he 
overcame his delicate reserve and opened 
his heart to me—we had been travelling 
for more than an hour, we had left Arles 
behind us, before he ventured to speak— 
I frankly and gladly bestowed myself 
upon that worthy young man. He had 
earned my gift. It was deserved. On the 
following morning, monsieur, our mar- 
riage was solemnized at the mairie in 
Marseille. 

“ And so it is, monsieur, that you now 
behold me not in sorrow, as at our last 
meeting, but on the very crest of a moun- 
tainous wave of joy. You observe how 
I am dressed—once more in silks of the 
richest. You saw me but a moment ago 
as a queen among my adoring subjects— 
receiving the tempests of their applause. 
You know that my noble Félix fills and 
satisfies my heart. Two years ago, mon- 
sieur, I told you that the great triumph 
of my life had come and had gone. I was 
mistaken. I am in the midst of the great 
triumph of my life at this very hour! 

“But it must not be, monsieur, that 
you misunderstand me; that you imagine 
me to be, in my sublime present, unfaith- 


ful to my exalted past. In my soul still 
are cherished the sainted memories of 
those who, in turn, were all in all to me: 
my three adored husbands—whom I 
loved, serially, with a supreme affection 
and served with an exhaustless care. I 
was their devoted wife, monsieur. In 
saying that, I say all! And having 
held toward them that sacred relation 
—monsieur will remember what I have 
said to him in regard to the sanctity of 
wifely duty—my cnaste love for their 
memories will endure to the ultimate mo- 
ment of my earthly days. I have endeav- 
ored delicately to indicate my continued 
devotion to all of their memories by con- 
tinuing to call myself—as may be seen by 
a reference to the bills—by all of their 
names. It has its inconveniences, that ar- 
rangement—but with me, monsieur, in- 
conveniences are as nothing when the 
sacred requirements of wifely duty are to 
be fulfilled. 

“T have told my Félix that his name 
also—should fate have farther changes in 
store for me—equally shall be continued 
upon the list. It is with pleasure that I 
have given him that tender assurance. 
Should the occasion arise, my promise to 
him shall be kept. My word has passed, 
and my loyal resolve is taken: the name 
of Roustan, monsieur, shall not be for- 
gotten—even though its immediate owner, 
by the force of some regrettable accident, 
should go to complete in the interior of 
our Néron what for me would be a peer- 
less but desolating partie carrée. 

“ As to my feelings toward our Néron, 
monsieur, they are not easy of expres- 
sion. When I consider all calmly I find— 
I cannot help it—that those feelings are 
confused. But in one way, monsieur, my 
feeling toward our Néron is without pain- 
ful complications. He is, and the thought 
endears him to me beyond expression, the 
substantial link that unites my happiness 
of the present with my happiness of the 
past. When I think of him in that way I 
cannot withhold from him my affections. 
Forgetting his misdirected energies, 
forgetting his impulsive errors, I re- 
member only that that faithful animal 
is at once the incarnation and the sar- 
cophagus of all—of all save my noble 
Félix—that I most have loved: of my 
adored Marius, of my adored Victor, of 
my adored Alexandre!” 
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by aith Tharton 


T that lost hour disowned of day and night, 


The after-birth of midnight, when life’s face it 
1 1 
urns to the wall and the last lamp goes out nis 


Before the incipient irony of dawn— 
In that obliterate interval of time if 
Between the oil’s last flicker and the first i 
Reluctant shudder of averted day, lj 
Threading the city’s streets (like mine own ghost P| 
Wakening the echoes of dispeopled dreams), 
I smiled to see how the last light that fought 
Extinetion was the old familiar glare 

Of supper tables under gas-lit ceilings, 

The same old stale monotonous carouse 

Of greed and surfeit nodding face to face 
O’er the picked bones of pleasure . 

So that the city seemed, at that waste hour, 
Like some expiring planet from whose face 
All nobler life had perished—love and hate, 
And labor and the eestasy of thought— 


x 
Leaving the eyeless creatures of the ooze, ry, 
Dull offspring of its first inchoate birth, Be 


The last to cling to its exhausted breast. 


And threading thus the aimless streets that strayed 

Conjectural through a labyrinth of death, 

Strangely I came upon two hooded nuns, # 
Hands in their sleeves, heads bent as if beneath iG 
Some weight of benediction, gliding by 
Punctual as shadows that perform their round 


Upon the inveterate bidding of the sun. 4 
Again and yet again their ordered course ai 
At the same hour crossed mine: obedient shades . 
Cast by some high-orbed pity on the waste HI 
Of midnight evil! and my wondering thoughts i 
Tracked them from the hushed convent where their kin { 


Lay hived in sweetness of their prayer-built cells. 
What wind of fate had loosed them from the lee Ht! 
Of that dear anchorage where their sisters slept? 
On what emprise of heavenly piracy 

Did such frail craft put forth upon the world; 
In what inealeulable currents caught 
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And swept beyond the signal-lights of home 
Did their white coifs set sail against the night? 







At last, upon my wonder drawn, I followed 


ee ae 


The secret wanderers till I saw them pause 
Before the dying glare of those tall panes 
Where greed and surfeit nodded face to face 


ceeieeteetinatins 


O’er the picked bones of pleasure... 
And the door opened and the nuns went in. 


Again I met them, followed them again. 

Straight as a thought of mercy to its goal 

To the same door they sped. I stood alone. 

And suddenly the silent city shook 

With inarticulate clamor of gagged lips, 

As in Jerusalem when the veil was rent 

And the dead drove the living from the streets. 

| And all about me stalked the shrouded dead, 
Dead hopes, dead efforts, loves and sorrows dead, 
With empty orbits groping for their dead 
In that blind mustering of murdered faiths ... j 
And the door opened and the nuns came out. 





I turned and followed. Once again we came 

To such a threshold, such a door received them, 
They vanished, and I waited. The grim round 
Ceased only when the festal panes grew dark 

And the last door had shot its tardy bolt. 

“Too late!” I heard one murmur; and “ Too late!” 
The other, in unholy antiphon. 

And with dejected steps they turned away. 








They turned, and still I tracked them, till they bent 
Under the lee of a calm convent wall 

Bounding a quiet street. I knew the street, 

One of those village byways strangely trapped 

In the city’s meshes, where at loudest noon 

The silence spreads like moss beneath the foot, 

And all the tumult of the town becomes 

Idle as Ocean’s fury in a shell. 





Silent at noon—but now, at this void hour, 
When the blank sky hung over the blank streets 
Clear as a mirror held above dead lips, 

Came footfalls, and a thronging of dim shapes 
About the convent door: a suppliant line 

Of pallid figures, ghosts of happier folk, 
Moving in some gray underworld of want 

On which the sun of plenty never dawns. 


So escemnee Doge 
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And as the nuns approached I saw the throng, 
Pale emanation of that outcast hour, 
Divide like vapor when the sun breaks through 
And take the glory on its tattered edge. 
For so a brightness ran from face to face, 
Faint as a diver’s light beneath the sea, 
And as a wave draws up the beach, the crowd 
Drew to the nuns, 

I waited. Then those two 
Strange pilgrims of the sanctuaries of sin 
Brought from beneath their large conniving cloaks 
Two hidden baskets brimming with rich store 
Ot broken viands—pasties, jellies, meats, 
Crumbs of Belshazzar’s table, evil waste 
Of that interminable nightly feast 
Of greed and surfeit, nodding face to face 
O’er the picked bones of pleasure " 
And piteous hands were stretched to take the bread 
Of this strange sacrament—this manna brought 
Out of the antique wilderness of sin. 


Each seized a portion, turning comforted 
From this new breaking of the elements; 

And while I watched the mystery of renewal 
Whereby the dead bones of old sins became 
The living body of the leve of God, 

It seemed to me that a like change transformed 
The city’s self ... a little wandering air 
Ruffled the ivy on the convent wall; 

A bird piped doubtfully; the dawn replied; 
And in that ancient gray necropolis 
Somewhere a child awoke and took the breast. 
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Early Migrations Westward’ 


BY WOODROW WILSON 


President of Princeton University 


I1E treaty of peace gave “ the Unit- 

ed States” vast territories, which 

spread at large upon the map like 
® great empire; but it was an empire 
unoccupied and without organization, 
left to be ruled and peopled, as the 
states themselves had been, by the con- 
cert and initiative of pioneers and of 
single individuals who knew how to 
organize and how to lead. The enter- 
prise of settlement did not lag. for all 
that. The masterful advance over the 
mountains and out upon the great slopes 
and into the _ fertile valleys which 
stretched, green and forested, to the far 
Mississippi had begun before the revolu- 
tion itself, and sprang forward in trebled 
volume when war was done. It gave the 
young republic the early growing-pains 
by which it got its first self-consciousness 
and its introduction to international diff- 
culties. 

Migration into the West had been given 
its first impulse by the treaty of 1763, 
which closed the war with France and 
gave to the English all that the French 
had claimed east of the Mississippi. The 
war for independence had checked it for 
a little, but only for a little. It thronged 
forward again the moment the anxious 
strain of the fighting was off. Northwest- 
ward along the valley of the Mohawk in 
New York; straight toward the heart of 
the West along the upper courses of 
the Potomac, over the difficult country 
through which Braddock had gone his 
blundering way, to Fort Pitt and beyond; 
down the valleys opened by the spreading 
tributaries of the Tennessee, and through 
the forests beyond to the Cumberland; 
around the southern end of the great Ap- 
palachians to the plains by the Gulf,— 
wherever the mountains opened or a way 
could be made, ever-increasing bands of 
emigrants essayed the long journey every 
open season, seeking new homes at the 
heart of the lands where once the French 
had had their posts and garrisons,—until 


there began to be communities beyond the 
mountains big enough to count in affairs: 
communities in whose behalf peace and 
government must be provided, and a way 
of intercourse and sympathy between 
East and West to which the great moun- 
tain ranges should be no effectual barrier. 
Washington had seen the gates of that 
new world when, as a mere boy, he had 
acted as surveyor of Lord Fairfax’s es- 
tates within the valley of the Shenan- 
doah; when, as a youth, he carried Din- 
widdie’s warning to the French at Fort 
Le Beuf, ere they made themselves mas- 
ters at the forks of the Ohio; and again 
when he went with unhappy Braddock 
against Duquesne. He saw more vividly 
than most men what this new movement 
of population meant, and must bring to 
pass in the future. When he had written 
his farewell to the army from his head- 
quarters at Rocky Hill (2 November, 
1783), had embraced his officers and com- 
rades in arms in a last, affectionate leaye- 
taking at Fraunces’ Tavern in New York 
(4 December), and had delivered up his 
commission to the Congress sitting at 
Annapolis (23 December), he turned, for 
a little respite, to his home at Mount Ver- 
non, to which these long years through 
his thoughts had reverted with an ever- 
increasing longing; but the very next year 
saw him over the mountains again, ob- 
serving what lands were to be had there, 
and studying once more the best means 
of communication between East and 
West. The primary object of his visit 
was to procure good lands for himself 
and for old comrades who had made him 
their agent and adviser in that matter, 
but his statesman’s eye apprised him of 
the full meaning of the new migration 
now afoot along all the western border. 
For one thing, he saw how serious a 
situation it might prove should this body 
of settlers, sure to grow greater and more 
masterful from year to year, continue for 
very long to look back upon almost im- 
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penetrable mountains piled between them 
and the eastern ports and highways. Their 
natural outlet, when once the mountains 
were well behind them, would be the 
Mississippi, their natural highways the 
streams which ran to the Gulf. It was 
possible they might see their chief ad- 
vantage in a connection with the Span- 
iards at New Orleans rather than with 
the wellnigh inaccessible eastern set- 
tlements on the Atlantic seaboard,—or 
even with the English again by the high- 
way of the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
“The western settlers,” he declared, 
“stand as it were upon a pivot. The 
touch of a feather would turn them any 
way.” He returned home to push again 
with renewed vigor the project which for 
now twenty years he had had at heart, and 
which had in these new days of independ- 
ence, as it seemed to him, become a sheer 
political necessity—the opening of the 
upper reaches of the Potomac to naviga- 
tion, in order that the East might there 
at any rate be linked with the West, by 
joining the waters of the Potomac with 
the streams which ran down into the 
Ohio. This had been part of the plans 
of the old Ohio Company, of which the 
Washingtons and the Fairfaxes had been 
members. The revolution had interrupt- 
ed its plans; but there were now added 
reasons for renewing them. 

In the old days the lands about the 
Ohio had been deemed part of Virginia’s 
domain. Almost every state of the sea- 
board had had at the first a grant from 
the Crown which read as if it had been 
meant to set up at the west no boundaries 
at all except the boundaries of the con- 
tinent itself. Virginia claimed practi- 
eally all the western country which iay 
north of her own southern line extended, 
under the terms of her charter of 1609, 
which antedated all the rest, and which 
defined her territory as running from her 
boundaries at the sea-coast “up into the 
land throughout from sea to sea, west and 
northwest.” But the other colonies as 
they were formed had also received char- 
ters which had a straight westward out- 
look, practically without bound or lim- 
it this side the Pacific; and each laid 
confident claim to its own long western 
strip of the broad continent. It was in 
part to quiet these conflicting claims, in 
part to give herself, who had no grant 





at all at the west, some parity with her 
partners in the Confederation, that Mary- 
land had insisted, as a condition precedent 
to her acceptance of the Articles, that all 
the western territory be ceded to the Con- 
federation itself, as a joint and common 
property to be held for the use and benefit 
of all. New York, accordingly, had ceded 
her claims in 1781; and Virginia, so much 
of hers as lay north of the Ohio, in 1783. 
The other states were virtually pledged 
to follow their example. The West was 
already practically common _ property. 
Whatever should be done to bind it to the 
East would bring so much the nearer the 
promised dawn of a national life. 

Already the western settlers were show- 
ing themselves, by not a little heady wil- 
fulness, to be of the same stock that had 
made the original colonies first strong 
and then independent. In its April ses- 
sion, 1784, the legislature of North Car- 
olina had followed the example of New 
York and Virginia by ceding to the gen- 
eral government her lands beyond the 
mountains. It committed the blunder, 
however, of making the grant contingent 
upon its acceptance by Congress, which 
might have been taken for granted, and 
of making no specific provision in the 
mean time for the government of the very 
flourishing and very mettlesome little 
group of pioneer settlements which John 
Sevier and James Robertson had helped 
to plant upon the upland streams which 
ran beyond the mountains into the Ten- 
nessee. These promptly coricluded that, 
if they were not governed by North Caro- 
lina and had not yet been taken under 
the care and government of the Confed- 
eration, they were their own masters, and 
proceeded to erect for themselves an 
independent state, which they called 
“ Franklin,” after the genial wit and phi- 
losopher at Philadelphia. When North 
Carolina thereupon rescinded her act of 
cession, in order to win them back to her 
dominion, they refused to be reannexed. 
It was a sign of the times, a taste of that 
western quality which the nation’s affairs 
were often to smack of, 

The whole country caught the flavor 
of that quality when Mr. Jay proposed 
to relinquish the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi for a generation to Spain, in re- 
turn for certain commercial advantages 
greatly desired at the Atlantic seaports. 
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already 
established, the 
toil and success 
already achieved. 
He thought that 
there would 
probably be no 


homes 


oceasion to use 
the Mississippi 
for twenty -five 
or thirty years 
yet to come. He 
proposed, there- 
fore, in 1785, 
when Congress 
had made him 
its Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs 
and had bidden 
him negotiate a 
treaty of com- 
merce with Don 
Diego Gardo- 
qui, the newly 
arrived repre- 
sentative of 
Spain, to sur- 
render the navi- 
gation of the 
lower Mississip- 
pi, which he 
thought was not 
needed, for a 
term of twenty- 
five years in ex- 








MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


Spain had already shown an ugly temper 
with regard to the use of the river, 
whose outlet she controlled. She had 
seized merchandise passing down towards 
its mouth. She had instigated Indian 
raids against the new-made settlements 
on the Cumberland, which crowded too 
near its course. Mr. Jay had been one 
of the commissioners through whom the 
United States got their western boundary 
at the Mississippi, and their grant of the 
right to use the great stream, at the mak- 
ing of the treaties of peace; and he knew 
how difficult a thing it had been to force 
Spain back to that boundary. But he had 
not seen that rising tide of emigration 
now pouring into the West; had not 
imagined the empire making there, the 





change for com- 


IN 1783 mercial advan- 
tages which 


would —redound 
to the profit of the merchants of the 
shipping colonies, together with certain 
concessions with regard to land claims 
in the West which were likely to please 
the people of the South. The instant ery 
of hot protest that came out of the 
West apprised eastern politicians of the 
new world a-making there, the new 
frontiers of the nation. The proposed 
treaty was not adopted. 

It was hard for men in the East to 
realize how fast settlers were multiplying 
and their settlements growing to the pro- 
portion of states beyond the mountains, 
where only the other day there had been 
nothing but unbroken wilderness,—faster 
a great deal than the original colonies 
themselves had grown. So early as 1784 
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the settlers in the Kentucky country 
deemed themselves numerous and _ inde- 
pendent enough to be detached from Vir- 
ginia and set up as one of the states of 
the Confederation. When rumors reached 
them of what Jay proposed, some of the 
bolder spirits among them negotiated a 
private treaty of commerce with the 
Spanish in their own behoof at New Or 
leans. When Virginia interposed delays 
and difticulties in the way of their plan 
to become a state, they listened very 
tolerantly to certain lawless men who 
proposed that they make some stroke for 
entire independence. There was talk of 
the British at the north helping them to 
seize Spain’s possessions beyond the river 
by force of arms and drive Spain from 
the continent. No man knew what might 
happen there, should counsels of revolu- 
tion prevail. But no disquieting rumor 
or untoward prospect of new wars for in- 
dependence in the West at all restrained 
the steady flood of emigration. In 
March, 1786, a new Ohio Company was 
formed in Boston for the active further- 
ance of the settlement of the western 
country. Soldiers of the revolution offi- 
cered it and in large part made up its 
membership. The money script of the 
Confederation was bought up and used 
for the purchase of land in the new pub- 
lie domain. Subscriptions and systematic 
corporate action began to make the set- 
tlement of the Ohio country an enter- 
prise of forethought and associated effort, 
like the settlement of the first colonies 
themselves. 

The whole country was witness, the 
while, to the need for a real government, 
instead of a mere advisory Congress, to 
bind the inchoate naticn together in a 
more stable union.. Efforts were made 
to secure for the Congress the right to lay 
and collect taxes; but the states were not 
willing to increase its authority so much. 
In 1786 the states were asked to intrust 
to the Congress at least the collection and 
use of a revenue laid upon imports; and 
so plain had both the necessity and the 
propriety of such an addition to its effi- 
ciency by that time become that all of 
the states except New York consented. 
But it required the unanimous consent 
of the states to amend the Articles of 
Confederation, and New York’s refusal 
settled the matter. New York had no 
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mind to relinquish the duties which she 
collected for herself at her great port, 

not only upon foreign commerce, but also 
upon goods brought out of the other 
states, her neighbors—on farm-produce 
and garden-truck from New Jersey and 
firewood from Connecticut,—making her 
spreading harbor a veritable toll-gate. 

There was in all this one of the most 
serious signs of the times. The states 
indulged to the top of their bent a petty 
hostility towards each other. New York 
was by no means alone in laying duties 
on merchandise brought in from the 
farms and shops of her neighbors. There 
was everywhere the same jealous spirit, 
the same striving for every paltry ad- 
vantage, the same alert and aggressive 
selfishness; and the more the states 
deemed their interests antagonistic the 
more like a mere rope of sand did the 
Confederation become. “ We are either 
a united people or we are not,” exclaimed 
Washington. “If the former, let us in 
all matters of general concern act as a na- 
tion which has a national character to 
support; if we are not, let us no longer 
act a farce by pretending to it.” Eng- 
land, apparently, expected the weak 
structure presently to fall to pieces. She 
would not withdraw her troops from 
the western posts because the debts of 
British merchants were not paid and the 
property rights of the exiled tories were 
not restored. Neither would she send a 
diplomatic representative to America, 
seeming to regard the Confederation as of 
no international importance. France and 
Spain and Holland, seeing the Con- 
federation utterly unable to repay the 
moneys they had loaned it, searcely able 
to pay so much as the interest on its 
debts, alternated between anger and con- 
tempt in their treatment of it; and con- 
fidently expected to see it very soon in 
ruinous collapse and final disintegration. 
France and Spain were somewhat hope- 
fully wondering. it was evident, what the 
spoils and plunder of the wreck would be, 
and to whom it would fall to do the plun- 
dering. 

By the spring of 1785 the Potomac 
Company, pushed forward in its business 
by men like Washington, had developed 
plans serious and definite enough to en- 
gage the attention of the legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia. The Poto- 
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mac ran with Maryland on the one bank 
and Virginia on the other: it was neces- 
sary that the two states should agree upon 
plans for its use and navigation. They 
united, therefore, in appointing commis- 
sioners to meet at Alexandria in March, 





SILHOUETTE OF JAMES BOWDOIN, GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1785, to consult upon this matter, and 
also upon the general commercial re- 
laiions of the two commonwealths which 
this matter touched and which there 
was no general government to regu- 
late. Washington invited the commis- 
sioners to adjourn to Mount Vernon, near 
by, as his guests; and there, though not 
of their number, he was naturally ad- 
mitted to their counsels. They did not 
report. to their legislatures all the hopes 
and questions to which their thoughts 
had broadened as they talked, but they 
set forth matters significant enough for 
the present. The Potomac, they pointed 
out, could not be connected with the 
western waters without affecting Penn- 
svlvania, as well as Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; they recommended, therefore, that 
she also be called into conference before 
that business was carried further. The 
rest of their talk, which concerned com- 
mon commercial regulations, uniform 
duties on imports, and joint rules touch- 
ing the currency, they completed. The 
Maryland legislature, when it received 
their report, happily read it in as liberal 


a spirit as any statesman could have 
wished for. If Pennsylvania was to be 
drawn into conference about the Poto- 
mac, why should not Delaware also be 
consulted, with a view to carrying a 
straight watercourse, by canal, from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware River? 
And if Pennsylvania and Delaware might 
be asked to confer about these specitic 
things, what was to prevent a general 
conference of the states, in which all the 
uncomfortable questions of their inter- 
course with one another might be frankly 
discussed? Governor Bowdoin, of Massa- 
chusetts, had that very year urged his 
legislature to invite the states to such a 
general convention, in the interests of 
amicable trade, and it might be that it 
would meet with universal approbation. 

Virginia was willing. There were men 
in her legislature to whom such sugges- 
tions seemed full of hope and good coun- 
sel. Under their influence, therefore, the 
Burgesses (January, 1786) asked all the 
states of the Confederation to send dele- 
gates to a convention to be held at An- 
napolis on the first Monday of Septem- 
ber, to consider the questions of trade and 
common intereourse which were disturb- 
ing the whole country. The response was 
disappointing. Connecticut, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia ignored the eall alto- 
gether. Even Maryland fell suddenly in- 
different and failed to act, though the 
plan was her own. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and North 
Carolina appointed delegates, but when 
the conference had assembled it was found 
that they had not taken the trouble to 
come. Only Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York 
were represented; and their delegates did 
not fee] that, alone, they could do any- 
thing. They could only urge another and 
fuller conference. 

New Jersey had taken a very lively in- 
terest in these new plans of consultation 
and co-operation. She felt very keenly 
the serious commercial and _ political 
disadvantage at which she was placed by 
a geographical position which made the 
much more powerful states of New York 
and Pennsylvania her jealous rivals at 
either outlet to the sea, and along every 
mile of her border to the westward. She 
had, accordingly, given her delegates a 
broader commission than the others bore. 
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She had bidden them “ consider how far 
a uniform system in their commercial 
regulations and other important matters 
might be necessary to the common inter- 
est and permanent harmony of the sev- 
eral states”; and Mr. Hamilton, one of 
the delegates sent 
from New York, being 
a statesman and no 
partisan, induced the 
conference to make a 
like suggestion in 
asking for another 
and fuller convention 
of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton had 
been born, and_ bred 
as a lad, in the West 
Indies. He had 
tablished himself while 
yet a very young man 
York; but 
he had taken no color 
from the place; had 
kept a mind detached 
from merely _ local 
and provin- 
prejudices; had 
under Wash- 
ington in the field, as 
his aide and confidant ; 
and had learned to see as clearly as any 
of his elders in affairs the and 
dangers of the country. He _ lacked 
still months of being thirty; 
but he had been quickened to a singu- 
lar maturity in that time of 
He proposed an address to the states 
in which they should be asked to come 
together at Philadelphia, on the second 
Monday of the fcllowing May, not 
merely for the consideration of questions 
of trade, but also for the purpose of de- 
vising “such further provisions as should 
appear to them necessary to render the 
constitution of the federal government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union,” 
and of reporting to the Congress “ such 
an act as would effectually provide for 


states. 


es- 


in New 


interests 
cial 
served 


needs 
several 


stress. 
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*; and the conference, being in 
adopted the paper as he had 


the same 
earnest, 
drawn it. 
Again the states would have been in- 
different and conference of no avail, had 
not the winter which followed been dark- 
ened and made very 

ominous indeed — by 

Shays’s rebellion. 

Every one of the lit- 

tle commonwealths felt 

the threat of unman- 

disorder and 
upsetting of 
itself 


ageable 
of the 
government 
which that implied. 
“You talk, good 
Sir,” wrote Washing- 
ton to Harry Lee, in 
Congress, “ of employ- 
ing influence to ap- 
pease the present tu- 
mults in Massachu- 
setts. I know not 
where that influence 
is to be found, or, 
if attainable, that it 
would be a_ proper 
for the dis- 
Influence is 

not government. Let 
us have one by which our lives, liber- 
ties, and properties will be secured, or let 
us know the worst.” There was the same 
feeling everywhere. Government was too 
slack, order too uncertain. The authority 
of law was nowhere stronger than each 
individual state could make it. There 
was no common power, no effectual com- 
bination, no aggregate force to render it 
beyond peradventure firm and _ lasting. 
The object-lesson had come in good sea- 
The Congress of the Confederation 


my 


remedy 
orders. 


son. 


had heretofore been opposed to a general 


conference; it now sanctioned and ad- 
vised it. The states, at last shaken from 
their indifference, appointed delegates to 
attend at Philadelphia in May, to take 
part in the new continental congress. 








The Voice 


BY 


T was in the early 30’s that David 
King, a tanner in Lower Ripple, a lit- 
tle town in western Pennsylvania, 

went to England to collect a small be- 

quest left him by a The dis- 
tance, the long weeks at sea in a tossing 
sailing-vessel, the new country and the 
new people, were all part of a profound 


relative. 


experience to a sensitive mind, a mind 


which, even without this emotional prep- 


aration, was ready to respond to any 
deeply religious or emotional appeal. 


The appeal was made in the new gospel 
which, in those astounded and 
thrilled all London from the lips of 
Edward Irving. Mr. King went to hear 
the great preacher, and forgot his haste 
to realize his little legacy and get back 
to his wife and child and tanyard in 
Lower Ripple. Irving’s wonderful 
quence enthralled him; but he was pres- 
ent on that first Sunday when, with a 
solemn and dreadful Voice, the Tongues 
suddenly spoke in the dingy chapel ;—and 


days, 


elo- 


MARGARET 


DELAND 


no man who heard that Sound ever forgot 
it! David King was shaken to his soul. 
From that moment questioning was over; 
he was Edward Irving’s follower to the 
end of his So it that he 
back to Lower Ripple to preach 
doctrines. At first 
brought him hearers; the marvellous story 
of the Tongues, repeated and repeated, 
was listened to in respectful silence; then 
smiled at; then forgotten. In that new 
country of toil and hardship and melan- 
choly common-sense, his mystical doc- 
trines did not strike deep roots. Even 
his own family did not share his faith; 
his wife was impatient with it, and in- 
deed fearful of it, and with the same 
dull reasonableness with which she urged 
the claims of the tannery as against 
his preaching and exhorting through the 
neighboring country, urged salvation in 
well-worn Presbyterian paths. To his 
pain, his girl, his Phillippa, shrank from 
the emotion and the mystery of his be- 


days. was 
came 


Irving’s curiosity 





THE VOICE. 


lief; she and her mother continued to 
go to the small brick church under the 
locust-trees; and when her mother died, 
Phillippa went alone. For David King, 
after being dealt with, had been sessioned 
read out of church; and as time 
passed, and interest in his heresy died 


and 


away, so that no one would listen to his 
preaching, he used on the Sabbath day 
to sit at home alone, in a upper 
chamber, waiting in silence and prayer 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 
The Tongues never spoke; yet still he 
waited—a mystical, kindly old man, with 
guileless brown eyes, believing meekly in 
his own unworth to hear again that rush- 
ine mighty Sound that had filled the 
hall, bowing human souls before it as 
tornado the standing corn. 
Phillippa never waited with him; the 
awful possibility behind his closed door 
on Sabbath mornings, although it allured 
her, frightened her. She used to specu- 
late about it silently, but only in the safe 
humanness of the church. And perhaps 
it was this vague wondering that kept 
her a shy, gentle child, looking with soft 
eyes at the passions and interests of 
Lower Ripple, but never touched by them 
to pain or pleasure. 

The minister who had sessioned 
father died. Then came Robert Fenn, 
a widower with one child, and Phillip- 
pa’s thoughts came hurriedly; he was a 
holy man, one knew that from his dis- 
course; and he was learned, as a minis- 
ter ought to be; and his clothes 
shabby (for there was no woman to take 
thought for them); and his voice was 
solemn, and his care-worn young face 
lit with pious fervor when he preached. 
When he was “ called,” dis- 
tinetly glad; and when he took a house 
just opposite, her interest could not 
wane into the old gentle indifference, 


bare 


the bows 


her 


were 


she was 


because it was impossible for any woman 
to see his little motherless Mary with- 


out concern. She was so forlorn in the 
painstaking, ignorant care of the minis- 
ter! Mrs. Semple, the woman who look- 
ed after his household, did what she 
could, no doubt; but cooking and scrub- 
bing left little time for mending and 
training, and Robert Fenn had no 
money to pay for extra service. So 
Phillippa and her old negress, Hannah, 
used to talk about the child with anxious 
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pity; as for Phillippa, she could not but 
mend a torn apron sometimes, and 
smooth pretty, tangled hair, and listen 
to chatter about “ Father.” 

As he was settled in Lower 
Ripple, young Fenn had endeavored to 
deal with the Irvingite, but he had found 
himself certainty that 
daunted him. Nay, more, he found that 
David King was “dealing” with him, 
which astonished and displeased him. 
“Tle is joined to his idols,” the young 
man said to himself. “I will let him 
alone!” So, though he ealled upon the 
daughter of the heretic, because she be- 
longed to his church, he saw very little 
of his But Phillippa’s §at- 
tendance upon the means of grace was 


soon as 


opposed by a 


neighbors. 


a great satisfaction to him, and he said 
to himself more than once that by the 
blessing of God the believing daughter 
would sanctify the unbelieving father! 
Then by-and-by she began to fall away; 
she came to church once a month; then 
often. The new minister was 
deeply concerned, fearing her father’s in- 
fluence, He called onee or twice to ask 
if illness had kept her from the sanc- 
tuary. And when she said, shyly, “ No,” 
he was troubled, and wrestled in prayer 
for her sake; then, finally, he went for- 
mally to see her and reprove her. 

Philly, in a pink and green palm-leaf 
chintz, gathered very full around her 
slender waist, was sitting on the lower 
step of the front door, playing with 
Mary; her cheeks were flushed, and her 
hair was blowing about her temples, and 
laughing, she cuddled the little girl in 
her arms. Robert Fenn heard the laugh, 
soft and shy and joyous, as he came up 
the tan-bark path through the garden. 
But he did not join it; instead, he bade 
Mary go home, and said stiffly that he 
wished to see Phillippa alone. So she 
took him into the rarely used parlor, 
where from between the bowed shutters 
two thin bars of July sunshine travelled 
soundlessly across the floor, and sat in 
silent pallor listening to his reproaches. 
She must know, the young man said, 
that those who slighted the offers of 
grace were cast into outer darkness. 

Philly softly said she did. 

“Then why do you not frequent the 
house of God ?—which is indeed the very 
gate of heaven!” 
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Phillippa made no reply. 

“Let us pray!” said Robert Fenn. 
Phillippa bent her head; and they knelt, 
side by side, Robert lifting his harsh, 
melancholy face, and gazing passionately 
upward as if he would pierce to the very 
Throne of God. 

She thanked him when they rose; and 
he went away, exhausted by his struggle 
with this impassive, unresisting crea- 
ture. He desired her salvation, but hu- 
manly he was repelled and shocked by 
her hardness of heart. 

As for Phillippa, left to herself, she 
sat down to sew, her face, at first very 
pale, growing slowly pink. 


II 


On Sabbath mornings after that, Phil- 
lippa used to sit with her father in the 
bare upper chamber. At first he thought 
rapturously that she was open to convic- 
tion, and at this the eleventh hour he 
would win her soul to his faith. But when 
he questioned her, he saw that it was not 
so. So, anxiously, he reasoned with her, 
for the creed he had outgrown was bet 
ter than no creed. 

“Do you have doubts concerning the 
soundness of your minister ?” 

“Oh no, sir,” Philly said, smiling. 

“Do you not like the young man?” 

“T do not dislike him, sir,” she said. 

“Then why not go to church, my Phil- 
lippa?” he urged. 

“T don’t know,” Philly said, faintly. 

She did not try to analyze it to her- 
self. She only knew that when she saw 
him in the pulpit, remote, impersonal, 
holy, she suffered, and therefore she 
would not see him; instead, she played 
with Mary,—that was pure joy. She 
used to lure the little girl over to spend 
hours with her: she believed she had a 
dolly in the garret,—would Mary come 
and look for it? or, if she would come 
into the garden she should have a rose. 

“ Father likes roses,” Mary said, hang- 
ing to Phillippa’s skirts while the rose was 
picked; “will you give one to father, 
ma’am ?” 

But Philly said, no—oh, no! Mary 
should pick one for her father and give 
it to him. 

All that summer Phillippa’s interest 
in the child was like a soft wind blow- 
ing on the embers of her heart; it was 


single-minded, though it fed a hunger 
in her soul which had no name in her 
own consciousness. She thought con- 
stantly of the little girl, and had a dozen 
small anxieties about her. Once, on a 
still October day, Phillippa, dressed for 
the afternoon, her black silk apron on, 
her lace mits covering her round white 
wrists, had taken her sewing out into 
the garden, and was sitting on a bench 
under the big sycamore, when the child 
came whimpering to her, hiding her face 
in her lap; Phillippa felt a quick alarm. 

“ What is it, love? Tell me!” she said. 

“Bad things are going to happen,” 
Mary said, erying softly. 

“Bad things?’ Phillippa said; “to 
you, my little girl? No, indeed!” 

“ Yes’m,” Mary explained, beginning to 
be comforted. “ Mrs. Semple said so.” 

“Mrs. Semple had no right to say so.” 

“Yes,” little Mary persisted, “ because 
I dreamed of apples.” The small tear- 
stained face looked up, pleading for a de- 
nial; and when reassured, she told of 
a book that Mrs. Semple read every day 
after she had asked Mary her dreams. 
“Sometimes I haven’t any dreams,” 
Mary said; “but she reads what dreams 
mean, just the same. If you dream about 
an ox walking on his back legs, it means 
many troubles.” 

Phillippa laughed and frowned. 

“Tf you dream of the moon,” said 
Mary, cuddling happily down against the 
girlish shoulder, “it is a good omen; it 
means you'll get a beau that loves you.” 

“Little girls mustn’t talk about love,” 
Phillippa said; but the color flooded into 
her face. To dream of the moon 
means—? But only last night she had 
been walking in a field, in her dreams, 
and had seen the moon rise over shocks 
of corn that stood against the sky like 
the plumed and nodding heads of war- 
riors. “Such things are foolish, Mary,” 
Philly said, her cheeks very pink. 

Then she was silent, remembering how 
yellow the great flat shield was, pushed 
up from behind the black edge of the 
world,—how still and sdlemn the misty 
fields !—“ you'll get a beau that loves 
you.” Phillippa wished she might see 
the book, just to know what these things 
were that were read to Mary. “It’s a 
wrong book,” she said; “ I never saw such 


a book!” 
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“T’ll show it to you,” Mary said; “ it’s 
mn the table in the kitchen. Pll get Sag 

“Oh no,” Philly said, faintly; “ it’s 
a wicked book.” 

But Mary had gone. When she came 
back, with a ragged old book, she had for- 
evotten her fright at dreaming about ap- 
ples. Philly sat there, bareheaded, in the 
sunshine, her sewing fallen on her lap, 
watehing Mary pick hollyhock seeds; the 
air was hazy with autumn, and there 
was the scent of fallen leaves and wet 
erass and the fresh tan-bark of the gar- 
den paths. It had been an autumn field 
of whieh she had dreamed, and a great 
shining harvest-moon. In the Bible peo- 
ple were warned of God in dreams. And 
her father—how often she had heard her 
father say that in the visions of his head 
upon his bed, he had been instructed by 
Heaven! Phillippa put out her hand 
and picked up the foul, stained old book, 
shrinking from the odor of its soiled 
leaves. The first page was folded over, 
and opened out into a map with the 
signs of the Zodiac; in the middle was a 
single verse: 

Mortal! wouldst thou sean aright 

Dreams and visions of the night? 

Wouldst thou future secrets learn 

And the fate of Dreams discern? 

Wouldst thou ope the Curtain dark 

And thy future fortune mark? 

Try the mystic Page, and read 

What the vision has decreed. 

Philly held her red lip between her 
teeth, and turned the pages. 

Money.—To dream of finding money— 
mourning and loss. 

Monkey.—You have strange and secret 
enem ies. 

Moon.—Phillippa shivered. Moon.—A 
good omen. It denotes sudden and un- 
expected joy. Great success in love. 
Philly shut the book sharply; then open- 
ed it again; such books sometimes told 
(so foolishly!) of charms which caught 
love. Mary, pulling the hollyhocks down 
to pick the fuzzy, yellowing disks that 
held the seeds, was laughing to herself. 
Philly turned over the leaves. The 
arms were there: Instructions for mak- 
ing Dumb Cake, to cut which reveals a 
lover:—“ any number of young females 
to take a handful of wheaten flour—” 
That was no use; there was no need for 
a number of females. TJ’o know whether 
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a man shall have the woman he wishes. 
No; notthat. A charm to charm a man’s 
love. Suddenly it seemed to Phillippa 
that she felt her blood running and tin- 
gling in every vein. ... “ Let a young 
maid pick of rosemary two roots; of 
monkshood—”’ A line had been drawn 
through this word and something writ- 
ten over it; but the ink was faded and 
brown, the page ragged with use, so that 
it was impossible to read it. Perhaps it 
was motherwort, an herb Philly did not 
know; or it might be mandrake ;—one 
might call it either, the writing was so 
dim and blurred. “ But it’s best to take 
what the book says,” Phillippa said to 
herself, simply. She knew so little of 
books that a misprint never suggested 
itself to her :—*“ of monkshood two roots i 
of the flower of corn, ten threads; let 
her sleep on them one night. In the 
morning let her set them on her heart, and 
walk backward ten steps, praying for the 
love of her beloved. Let her then steep 
and boil these things in a pint of pure 
water. When she shall add this philtre 
to the drink of the one who loves her not, 
he shall love the female who meets his 
eye first on the drinking thereof. There- 
fore let the young maid be industrious 
to stand before him when he shall drink.” 

“There is no harm in it,” Philly said. 


III 

“ Phillippa,” said David King, stand- 
ing in the kitchen doorway, “ what is this 
smell of herbs? Is any one ailing? Have 
you been making herb tea ?”’ 

“ No, father,” she said, briefly, her face 
growing very pink. 

All that day there was a shy joyousness 
about her which she did not share with 
any one; but there was a puzzled look 
too, as of one who is not certain what 
course to follow;—how was she to give 
the charm? Yet it came about simply 
enough: Robert Fenn had lately felt it 
borne in upon him that he must once 
more deal with this girl for her soul’s 
sake. So that very afternoon, in the 
November dusk, he came to her door, 
standing, knocking, solemnly, without 
tenderness or friendship or even pity, for 
when a sinner seems satisfied with sin, 
a righteous anger arms the servant of 
God to struggle with the devil. 

Yet she was so meek! He found him- 
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self softening as one is softened by a 
child’s submission. She sat before him on 
the old sofa in the parlor, her hands locked 
tightly tegether in her lap, her eyes down- 
east, her voice very low and trembling; 
she admitted her backsliding, and she ac- 
knowledged her errors; but—she would 
not come to church. “ Not yet,” she 
said. 

“ Will you come, then, some time ?” 

“ Yes, some time.” 

“ Behold, now is the accepted time.” 

“T will come—afterwards.” 

“ After—what?” he insisted. 

“ After—” she said, and paused; then 
he lifted her eyes to his. “ I will come!” 
she said. 

There was something in her look that 
made him draw in his breath, yet he did 
not know what it was. But whatever it 
was, it shook him rudely out of his im- 
personal passion for her salvation. He 
said, stumbling in his words, that he gave 
thanks to God who had moved her to 
this promise; and—and she was quite 
well? She must be careful of the au- 
tumnal chill in these November days. 

“ Perhaps,” said Phillippa, not looking 
at him, “ you will stay to tea?” 

Robert Fenn said quickly that he 
would be pleased to do so. In his simple, 
saintly egotism he thought that the sol- 
emn pleasure of entertaining him might 
be a means of grace to her. When Philly 
left him in the cold, faintly lighted par- 
lor, and went away to see to her table, he 
fell into silent prayer for this wandering 
lamb, his stern, melancholy face soften- 
ing almost to tenderness. 

David King was greatly pleased when 
his daughter told him of their guest. 
“Treat him well, my Phillippa. ‘Get out 
vour best jam.” 

“ Yes,” Philly said; “ but—he will have 
tea.” 

“We always have tea,” said the old 
man; “do not let a small thing move you 
so much, my Phillippa.” 

But he was moved himself, for he 
thought that he would argue with his 
guest when tea was over. A little later 
they sat down in awkward silence, for 
none of the three had any small-talk. 
The table, very bare and plain, was light- 
ed by two candles that cast uncertain 
shadows across the white cloth and on 
Phillippa’s pale face. Before supper she 


had run quickly up stairs to put on her 
best frock, smooth her shining hair down 
in two loops over her ears; then sh 
fastened her high tortoise-shell comb in 
the knot at the back of her head, and 
pinned her one adornment—a flat gold 
brooch—on the bosom of her Zown; but 
for all the courage imparted by such vani 
ties she was trembling as if awed by the 
minister’s presence. She scarcely spok 
except to ask him whether he took cream 
and sugar in his tea; and when sh 
handed it to him she said, very low, 

“Will you taste it, and see if it is 
right ?” 

He made polite haste to sip it; as he 
did so she said, loudly, 

“Is it—is it agreeable ?” 

Robert Fenn, startled, looked up at her 
over the rim of his cup, and said, quickly, 
“Very; very indeed.” But he drank 
some water. “It is perhaps a little 
strong,” he added. Then, having quali 
tied his politeness for conscience’ sake, he 
drank all his bitter tea for human kind 
ness’ sake. After that, Philly did not 
speak, but gradually the color cam 
back into her face. 

The minister and the Irvingite talked 
a little, and by-and-by drifted into theo 
logical discussion, in which the minister 
combated vigorously the doctrine of the 
Tongues. 

“Why,” he insisted, “do not th 
Tongues descend upon all the servants of 
God? Then, indeed, one might know for 
himself that this gibberish was not of 
the devil. If my lips were touched by 
this Power, I might believe; ‘for lh 
that speaketh in an unknown tongu 
edifieth himself!” 

And David King, armed, he said t 
himself, with the sword of the Spirit, an 
swered with a keen thrust at the young 
man’s spiritual pride. “ Shall he that is 
created say to Him that created him. 
‘Wherefore doest Thou not thus? ” 

Fenn defended himself, and the talk 
grew very heated; the arguments pro 
longed themselves interminably. Phil 
ly took no part in them; she was moving 
softly about, helping her old Hannah to 
carry away the dishes, coming and go 
ing with light hurried footsteps, her fac 
full of smiling dreams, and by-and-b) 
sitting down by the table, and drawing : 
eandle near her so that she could sew. 
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The minister, absorbed in his argument, 
never looked at her. But as the evening 
lengthened he became less quick in his 
own defence; once he failed altogether 
to answer, and sat in silence under King’s 
rapt remembrances. A curious blackness 
was settling under his eyes, and twice he 
passed his hand across his lips. 

“They are numb,” he said, with sur- 
prised apology, to David King. <A mo- 
ment later he shivered violently, and then 
suddenly beads of sweat broke out on his 
forehead, and the color swept out of his 
face; he started up, staring about him, 
and stumbling in his speech, as he tried 
to say that he was—that he was— 

It was so sudden—his rising, then 
falling back into his chair, then slipping 
sideways to the floor, stammering inco- 
herently—that David King sat looking 
at him in dumb amazement. Phillippa 
cried out; then stood stock-still, her 
hands flat on the table, bending forward 
and peering over at the figure on the 
floor, while, slowly, her mouth dropped 
open in horrified astonishment. Fenn 
was speaking brokenly, his voice trail- 
ing on and on, in unintelligible words. 
David King lifted his hands to Heaven. 

“The Voice!” 

But Philly, as though she was breaking 
out of some invisible bonds that held 
her, groaning even with the effort, her 
eyes fixed on the man on the floor, said: 
“He is dying. Don’t you see he is 
dying ?” 

David King, shocked from his eestasy, 
ran swiftly to his side. “Sir, what ails 
you?” 

“Tle is going to die,” Philly said, 
monotonously. 

David, aghast, ran to the kitchen, call- 
ing for aid, and bringing back a great 
bowl of hot water. “ Drink it! Drink 
it, I tell ye! I believe you’re poisoned!” 

Phillippa lifted her arms in agonized, 
wordless appeal; then dropped them, her 
head sinking forward on her breast. 
Then suddenly she turned and went stag- 
gering out of the room and out of the 
house, into the darkness. By the bench 
under the sycamore slie fell down, 
erouching, her forehead grovelling on 
the earth, her fingers tangled in her 
hair. She whispered to herself: “ Lord, 
Lord, Lord.” She had forgotten how 
to pray. 


David King and his old servant, hurry- 
ing back and forth with one remedy or 
another, hardly missed her; their shad- 
ows loomed gigantic against the walls, 
stretching across the ceiling, bending 
and sinking as they knelt with some 
new remedy beside the poor young man. 
More than once they were ready to give 
up; yet each would suggest one more 
effort; and so the struggle went on. 
Little by little they gained. The minis- 
ter’s eyes opened once; then again. Then 
he smiled. Then he said something, one 
could not hear what. 

“ Bless the Lord!” said David King, 
solemnly. 

Philly, creeping in out of the night, 
clinging to the door to keep on her feet, 
heard the words and broke into a dread- 
ful ery of relic f. 

“Tt was poison,” her father said; 
“when he gets over it, he’ll tell us what 
it was.” 

IV 

However, Robert Fenn never did tell 
what it was, for the reason that he did 
not know. But he did offer an explana- 
tion that was perfectly satisfactory to 
himself: the Lord sent the sickness in 
David King’s house for the purpose of 
revealing himseif to Phillippa. For the 
minister had seen her in those first dim 
moments of recovery, when she had fall- 
en upon her knees and stammered aloud 
repentance for sin. 

“Truly,” said the young man, lying 
very white and feeble on his pillow, and 
looking up into Phillippa’s face when 
she brought him his gruel, “ He moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form!” Phillippa silently began to feed 
him. “T heard you eall upon the Lord 
for forgiveness, and the Lord is merci- 
ful and gracious!” he said, gently. 

And Philly said, very low, “ Yes.” 

So Robert Fenn thanked God, and 
took his gruel, and thought that it was 
very good, and that this young sister 
was in the way of salvation. Also that 
she had pleasing eyes. - Indeed, in the 
next few days, before he was strong 
enough to be moved across the street to 
his own house, Robert thought less of 
Phillippa’s salvation and more of her 
eyes. So much more that when he was 
quite well, and had no claim whatever to 
gruel, he came and sat by the fire with 
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David King, and discussed deep doe- 
trines, and looked sidewise at the girl 
sewing silently and never lifting her 
eyes to his. He used to talk to Mary 
about her, and most of all he preached 
at her, for now she came every Sunday 
to church and sat before him, with pale 
worn face and down-dropped eyes. Then, 
after a while, thinking entirely of those 
gentle, unhappy eyes, and not at all of 
her soul, he told her that he loved her. 
It was in the spring twilight, and they 
were alone in the parlor, standing up be- 
fore the fireplace, full now of apple 
blossoms, and Philly, her hands clasped 
very hard together, said, her voice strain- 
ed and harsh, “ No.” 

The minister bowed his head _ very 
meekly and went away. His explanation 
to himself was, the Lord was unwilling 
that he should divert his soul from Ilis 
service to human affairs. But a year 
later his hunger got the better of him, 
and he tried again. And onee more 
she said “ No.’ And once more he sub- 
mitted to the Divine Will, but he was 
very melancholy and solemn and a little 
resentful, thinking less of the dealings 
of Providence and more of slighted love. 
Indeed, he was so -bitter at heart that 
he went and clamored to David King 
for a reason for Philly’s unkindness. 

But the old man shook his head. “ A 
young female does not have reasons,” he 
said. 

So Robert tried again, and by-and-by 
again; and every time, with tears, she 
said “ No.” 

Robert Fenn no longer believed it was 
IIleaven which stood in his way: for, 
modest as he was, he began to know, 
perhaps by instinct, that she loved him. 
Thus it came about that when the seventh 
vear was past, and, erying, she had shaken 
her head and given him her wordless re- 
fusal, he girded himself, and went back 
the very next day. 

It was early in November, a still, hazy 
afternoon; Philly had been wandering 
aimlessly about her garden, her little 
wan face muffled in a blue hood, her 
vague eyes full of the pain that had 
been in them now all these seven long 
vears. She was standing, motionless, be- 
fore some frosted stalks, mechanically 
erumbling the dry seed-pods between 
nervous thumb and finger, when Robert 


Fenn came up behind her and touched 
her gently on the shoulder. “I have 
come, Phillippa, to ask you why you will 
not marry me. There can be no good 
reason, and if it’s an evil reason I will 
overcome it. Tell me why.” 

She put her hand up to her lips, and 
looked away from him. 

“ Come,” he said, “it is my due; seven 
years I have waited, like Jacob of old.” 

Phillippa, her hand over mouth, shook 
her head. 

“ Philly,” he said, “ we are not young 
any longer. Tell me why, and I will 
make it right.” He was very gentle 
with her, holding one of her hands and 
stroking it as one might hold a child’s 
hand to comfort and encourage it. 

Philly looked at him with seared eyes; 
then suddenly she burst into shrill sob- 
bing, covering her face and turning away 
from him. He, confounded and frighten- 
ed, followed her and tried to soothe her. 
“ Never mind; never mind. If you don’t 
want to tell me 

“T do want to tell you. I will tell 
you: I did a wicked deed. It was this 
very plant; here, where we stand. It was 
poison. I did not know. The book said 
monkshood; perhaps it was a mistake. It 
said monkshood. But it was a wicked 
deed—” She swayed a little as she spoke, 
and then seemed to sink down and down 
until she sat crumpled up upon the 
ground, clutching at the shrivelled stalks. 

For one dreadful moment he thought 
that she had lost her senses. He tried to 
lift her to her feet, saying, tenderly, 
“ There! we will not speak of it—” 

“T murdered you,” she said, looking 
up at him with terrible composure. “ I 
put the charm into your tea; it was 
witcheraft. Wicked woman! You didn’t 
die. But it was murder. I meant—I1 
meant no harm,” she ended, feebly. 

Then he understood. He lifted her 
up, and held her in his arms, silent for 
a moment under the shock of her con- 
fession. Then, suddenly triumphant, 
“Why, but, Philly, you loved me!” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ what is that!” 

“Tt is much to me, Phillippa,” he said, 
meekly. Then he led her over to the 
seat under the syeamore, arguing gently, 
“My beloved, you meant no wrong,”— 
but as he argued he saw that she was not 
listening. 
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‘SHE FELT HER BLOOD TINGLING IN EVERY VEIN”’ 


David King, coming home from the 
tannery, saw them sitting there, and 
called out, anxiously: “ What is it? Is 
Phillippa sick?” The minister, much 
agitated, tried, as the old man came 
breathlessly up to them, to explain. 
With halting words of excuse and tender 
protestations he told the story of the 
charm; David King, leaning on _ his 
stick, listening; Phillippa, with a hope- 
less face, rolling with listless fingers the 
strings of her littke hood. “ Tell her,” 
Robert urged, “ that it is nothing.” 

“T eannot do that.” 

Phillippa looked up at him quickly. 

“Tt was a sin,” said David, “to try to 
move by evil arts the will of God.” 

Philly bowed her head. 

“ But—” protested the minister. 

“ Father, father,” Philly said, “I am 
a great sinner!” 

“Yes, my Phillippa.” 

Robert, dismayed, began to deny; but 
David King checked him. “It was a 
sin. Therefore, Phillippa, sin no more. 
Did you pray for Robert’s love?” 
Phillippa said in a whisper, “ Yes.” 


“ And he gave it to you?” 

~ Fear 

“My Phillippa, was it the evil weed 
that moved him?’ She looked at him 
blankly. “My child, your’ Saviour 
moved Robert, because you asked Him! 
Will you do such despite to your Lord 
as to reject the gift He has given in 
answer to your prayer?” 

Philly lifted her head with the look of 
one who listens intently. Robert Fenn 
trembled; then came a long silence. Sud- 
denly it was broken by a strange sound 
loud, sonorous, vibrating—half a chant, 
half a ery. “Oh, Phillippa! oh, Phillip- 
pa! I do requ:re, I do require that you 
accept your Saviour’s gift. Oh, add not 
sin to sin, oh, add not sin to sin, by 
making your prayer of no avail!” 

No one spoke. A leaf came sliding 
slow through the mist and fell on Phil- 
ly’s knees. Then suddenly her eyes filled 
with blessed tears. She stretched out her 
arms to her father, and smiled. 

Sut Robert Fenn, looking with tender 
eyes at the old man, said, softly, “ The 
Voice of the Lord.” 
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THE TRIUMPH 


CONSTANTINE 


Epochs of Gem-Engraving 


BY MAXWELL 


Professor of Glyptology, 


HE most interesting feature in the 
consideration of gem-engraving is 
the fact that in a completely clas- 
sified eabinet of ornamented or inseribed 
stones we find a series of specimens of 
one branch of art-industry, representing 
every epoch from the rude work of the 
reeord-bearing cylinders engraved by na- 
tions of remote eras, the first of which we 
have any knowledge, through periods of 
improvement, excellence, superexcellence, 
and decline, down almost to the close of 
the century before last, each era having 
some character meriting our attention. 
Through each peculiar trait we can 
recognize the art-work of ep chs and 
nationalities, as emanating in every case 
from a certain or distinct people. So 
completely can we form an acquaintance 
with the various characteristics of each 
nation’s manner of engraving gems that, 
once experience has been acquired, we 
are enabled to discern the epoch and rec- 


SOMMERVILLE 


niversity of Pennsylvania 


ognize very nearly the people who have 
executed the work, and safely calculate 
about when it was done. We estimate 
the civilization of the epoch and the art- 
power of the people in proportion to the 
rudeness of the incisions or the beauty 
of their conception and quality of execu- 
tion. 

One cannot fully appreciate engraved 
gems without realizing that the most co- 
lossal statues, the grandest edifices, pal- 
aces, inscribed monoliths, great cities 
with fortified defences, have succumbed 
to the destroying influences of age and 
decay; ruin has overtaken them. We ean 
but imagine what they were from the 
poor morsels that remain; while in that 
very debris, safe, sound, and unsullied, 
we find those little engraved gems, the 
most minute evidences of master-minds, 
spared to us, not only to reveal the art- 
luxury of those ancient days, but the 
tidings and portraiture of that impor- 
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BACCHUS 


AND ARIADNE 


A beautiful Specimen of an Ancient 


tant period when our Saviour walked 
among men. 

We find representations 
on little stones of that great evangelist, 
that mediator, Buddha, 
preceded Christ than 500 
There is one gem of him as Tataga- 


tha Siddhartha in 


occasionally 


who 
years. 


Gautama 
more 
or 


my eolleetion, 


which appears to be an oriental pearl 


portrait, which, after being carved in 
stone, was ages ago deposited in the shell 
of a molluse at the bottom of the Indian 
Sea, where it became coated with the 
pearly film which gave it the beautiful 
color and orient lustre it has 
through many centuries. 

The Egyptians have left us those great 


borne 


of Rameses, Thothmes, 
a host of other myths, most 


fallen the 


stone figures 
Osiris, and 
of them’ disfigured and 
sands of their deserts. 
We are attracted by their temples and 
the placid of their 
statues. We are awed by the great auto- 
cratic arms held out 


in 


by countenances 
to us with the in- 
signia of their past power and greatness. 
They certainly have succeeded in handing 
down to us evidences of their possessions 
and their dominion, yet all in a state of 
demolition. It is their glyptie work that 
has come to us in greatest perfection. 
We especially interested in their 
scarabei, and most particularly in those 
searabei prepared to take the place of 
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ODENATHUS AND ZENOBIA, ENGRAVED BY 
DEMETRIUS THE GREEK 


the human heart in the mummy; many 
of these contain very curious inscriptions 
and addresses to the soul, which I have 
fully described elsewhere. 

Persia wrought principally on cylin- 
ders and seals, and thousands of specimens 
have been recently unearthed in Assyria 
and Nippur. At times we meet with ex- 
quisitely beautiful intaglios during ex- 
cavations in that country. One recently 
come into my possession is a_ portrait 
of King Sapor I., the second of the Sas- 
sanians, who ruled in the third century 
4.D. This gem has an inscription in Sas- 
sanian. Sapor’s contests with the army 
of Zenobia before Palmyra enhance our 
interest in this profile gem. Cylinders are 
without doubt the oldest form of seals in 
stone, though I have seen some on see- 
tions of wooden reeds; and as bearers of 
messages from such a remote period we 
at times attach a greater interest to 
them than to the more beautiful Greek 
and Roman gems. We have cylinders and 
their impressions from the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Hittite, Pheenician, and Cyprian na- 
tions. Among the various bequests from 
Persia, many of their gems give us por- 
traits of their deities, monarchs, and re- 
ligious creeds. Considering that they are 
the work of a people so isolated and so 
remote from Western civilization, their 


age and peculiar designs render many of 
them exceedingly interesting. 

From their country in ancient Italy, 
west and south of the Ciminian Forest, 
centuries before Christ, the Etruscans 
sent out to the then known world the 
searabei in sard and chalcedony, engraved 
in a most peculiar manner. Their style 
was unique; they commenced with a 
knowledge of their design by making a 
series of deeply drilled cavities. These 
incisions when joined together formed 
figures of men and animals, which were 
frequently strange in shape, because the 
artist was compelled to complete his sub- 
ject, sometimes of three figures, on the 
very limited space of the under flat face 
of a small searabeus. Until now a vast 
amount of learning and energy has been 
expended in efforts to interpret their in- 
scriptions, and although these attempts 
have been unsuccessful, they do not deter 
the scientists of to-day from endeavoring 
to fathom their meaning. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago 
the Phenicians inhabited a narrow, 
mountain-guarded strip of land in Syria, 
from whose western shore they looked 
out on the Mediterranean Sea. Here and 
there we have unearthed a graven stone 


and inseribed cylinder, or a scarabeus. 


In their ancient colony at Tharros, on 

















PORTRAIT OF AESOP, ENGRAVED ABOUT 500 B.C. 

















A TRUE PORTRAIT OF 


An ancient Gem of 


the island of Sardinia, we have found 
the most unquestionably authentic 
Pheenician searabei; with these frag- 
ments in stone of that nation’s bequests 
we have obtained some idea of the 
glyptie art of the people of Pheenicia. 

The Greek gems of the earliest epoch 
left much to desire; they then represented 
objects rather carelessly ; eventually, how- 
ever, by artistic study and delineation of 
the beautiful in the human form, Greece 
became the source of the finest and 
richest glyptic art treasures in all deco- 
rative work. Their minute engravings 
on stone were faithful intaglio repre- 
sentations of the living subjects who 
thronged their ateliers. 

The Greeks were not restricted by mod- 
ern social ideas. In representing the 
mythological deities they had every op- 
portunity to study the nude form, and 
thus they reproduced the beautiful wo- 
men of their day in the masterly and 
faithful portraiture of nature. 

The many classic gems of the Roman 
period give us the only perfect portraits 
in miniature that have been preserved 
from ancient times—their emperors, 
statesmen, warriors, poets, incidents of 
their conflicts, their sports, games, and 
apparel. 

When Rome’s reputation was heralded 
and established as the glyptie art centre 


THE HOLY SUDARIUM ’ 


the Second Century 


and patroness of the then known world, 
it became the vortex into which hosts of 
artisans were attracted. They were well 
received, and were given plenty of occu- 
pation and emolument. At first the col- 
onists incised what was known as the 
Hellenic style, and then as they frater- 
nized with the Romans, and as the Ro- 
mans made incisions under their instruc- 
tion, Roman glyptic work showed the 
Greek influence, and such works con- 
stituted the gems of the Greco-Roman 
epoch. We recognize the first century in 
Rome as the prolific period, celebrated 
for the greatest diversity of subjects, both 
in cameos and intaglios. 

















CHARON 


A curious, unique Roman intaglio of the second century, 
*“*Charon passing over the river Styx in his bark to con- 
duct the souls after death to Avernus ’’ Observe the bird 


in one hand and the flames in the other A soul is repre- 
sented in the form of a bird, which is already beginning to 
suffer the torment of eternal fire. The figures seated are 


other souls awaiting the return of Charon in order to be 
transported to Avernus 
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The gems of the Gnostics, known as the 


Abraxas, have never had any prototype.* 


Those who joined their ranks and’ be- 
lieved in the mystic inscriptions and 
strange emblems were gathered in from 
among the pagans and the Jews; and 
even some nominal Christians accept- 
ed and earried their strange tokens in 
the first and second centuries a.p. We 
find among their peculiar inscriptions the 

















SAPor I. 


Greek vowels and other characters at that 
time known only to themselves, and now 
unintelligible. The disciples, it is be- 
lieved, received the mysterious talismanic 
stones, and carried them with a fear of 
the Prince of Darkness. 

The apostle St. Paul, recognizing the 
opposition of the Abraxas to the growing 
Christian faith, combated with them and 
warned the followers of Christ not to 
put their trust in the tokens of 
the Gnosties. 

In the first years of Christianity the 
followers of Christ had only a few sym- 
bolie gems, on which the designs were a 
dove, two or three fish, two palms crossed, 
the ship of Good Hope under sail, and 
other religious tokens engraved on stone 
and on bone, and a few simple symbols 
which ornamented the tessere which they 
used to designate the members of their 
fraternity, at the entrance to the ecata- 
combs, so that the faithful might enter, 
and the spies of the pagan enemies might 
be detected. 

We can with difficulty realize that the 
early Ohristians would not and did not 


engrave any representations on gems of 
incidents in the life of Christ. But when 
the emperor Constantine accepted Chris- 
tianity, and his people followed his ex- 
ample, the mass of engraved gems made 
in his dominions for the first time de- 
picted events in the birth, life, and suf- 
ferings of the Saviour of man. 

Then the cameos more than intaglios 
produced effigies, or rather portraits, of 
the Holy Family, and representations in 
relief on stone of the birth, life, trial, 
suffering, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. On the Byzantine gems we find 
illustrated pictures of events that exceed 
in interest the historic records of all ages. 

In the medieval epoch the decline in 
the glyptic branch of art was sensibly 
marked. The rude and often grotesquely 
drawn designs we meet in this long 
period, the Middle Ages, may well be 
termed the work of the dark days. 

The incisori of that art period were 
among those who, fearing the temptations 
of the world, retired into monasteries, 
and who found time, after their hours 
of devotion, to create with great diligence 
illuminated manuscripts, as well as to 
collect and save many glyptic treasures 
that otherwise would have entirely per- 
ished. Their own work is almost with- 
out interest, and generally lacks all meri‘. 
Nevertheless, it at least gives us art tid- 
ings of those years of obscurity. 

Generally the heads on engraved gems 
have been regarded merely as ornamenta- 
tion, or as decorated jewels. We should 
recognize special significations, many of 
them being really miniature portraits of 
loved parents and other dear relations, 
or distinguished friends, respected sover- 
eigns, often revered philosophers or es- 
teemed statesmen. 

The most of the mythological effigies 
were not merely curious representations 
of those deities, they were in most cases 
tokens, portraits receiving adoration and 
cherished, as in our day images of our 
Saviour are valued. In regard to Christ, 
it is remarkable that it was only in the 
fifth century when portraits of the Re- 
deemer commenced to appear. 

In the Bible reference is frequently 
made to gems in sardius, beryl, and some 
other precious stones, which have rarely 
survived the ruin of ages. The many en- 
graved gems that have been found in the 














JUPITER 


This superb ancient cameo on chrysoprase of ‘‘ Jupiter 
} 


AEGIOCHUS 


Egiochus” is of the close of the epoch of Marcus Aurelius, 


or the earlier years of the reign of Commodus It is the eighth in importance of the remarkable antique cameos that have 


been preserved from the early centuries after Christ. 


débris of ancient cities of Asia, Greece, 
Syria, and Italy are generally on what 
are termed semi-precious stones. Many 
of them were engraved with a view to 
artistic effect and personal adornment, 
yet a great proportion were intaglios in- 
tended for seals; others were tokens of 
admiration and regard when only re- 
minders of friends, but of adoration when 
addressed to patron saints or deities. 
The religious belief of those wearing 
an engraved gem on the hand was often 
indicated by the design on the ring stone. 
In Egypt the scarabeus with hiereglyphic 
design engraved on the under flat sur- 
face indicated often the favorite deity 
of the possessor, and at times bore some 
earnest prayer in symbolic characters. 
One of the most important token gem 
stones I have ever found is on an oval 
polished sard, on which are engraved or 
sunken two cavities, one oval, the other 


round. The idea was, two lovers being 
obliged to be separated for a long period, 
the man placed a drop of his blood in the 
oval cavity, while the woman’s blood was 
placed in the round eavity, each carrying 
those symbols of betrothal. 

Talismanic gems whenever they are re- 
ligiously inscribed may be regarded as 
tablets of faith—a faith which, though 
often placed erroneously, was fervent and 
as abiding as it was indelibly registered. 

Religious token gems, as we find them, 
vary in their character; strange beliefs, 
pagan superstitions, with occasional as- 
pirations to the true and living God—so 
men of different climes have walked on 
the causeway that leads to eternal life. 

Pliny seems to have taken so much in- 
terest in amulets that he wrote exten- 
sively on them, enumerating all -the pre- 
cious stones and engraved representa- 
tions of animals which were at that time 
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believed to cure various diseases, and the 
carrying of which was thought to protect 
from accident. These engraved stones 
were talismans; the distinetion as I 
hold it between these terms is that natu- 
ral substances, such as crude precious 
stones, metals, and even the teeth of ani- 
mals, claws of birds, ete., are amulets, 
while all stones or metal objects engraved 
with symbols or cabalistic words or de- 
signs are talismans. 

There remains a series of intaglios, 
but principally cameos, worthy of our no- 
tice. On them were engraved innumera- 
ble animals, birds, fishes, and even in- 
sects, all of which were carried as talis- 
mans. As the nobility in those times 
chose the insignia for their escutcheons, 
so others, according to their supersti- 
tions, chose some patron animal or bird 
for an emblem, and caused it to be en- 
graved on their gem talismans; these 
symbols were guarded with religious fer- 
vency. In my collection we find the fol- 
lowing: The eagle of Jupiter, symbolic of 
his power, although subservient to him; 
this accounts for the appropriation of that 


bird by sovereigns from all times. The 
aringa, a fish of the Adriatic Sea: a 
talisman worn by women on account of 
its being the symbol of fruitfulness. A 
dolphin on sard or carnelian, the mar- 
iners’ friend, an emblem worn by fisher- 
men, supposed to protect them from the 
attacks of voracious fishes. The raven, 
the friend of Apollo. The parrot, a lo 
quacious inebriate, guarding from intem 
perance. The peacock, an emblem of 
vanity, as such a warning to those carry- 
ing it, revered as the favorite of Juno. 
A scorpion on a transparent stone; its 
image, with that of the spider and a va- 
riety of flies, believed to shield the wearer 
from the ills of their venomous stings. 
The owl; Minerva’s head at times draped 
with an owl, symbolic of profound medi- 
tation. A frog; it quits its winter hiding- 
place and renews its youth. <A dog, fideli- 
ty; a cock, vigilance; a turtle, always at 
home—a long life; a lamb, innocence; a 
horse, patience and endurance; a doye, 
the Holy Spirit; a lion, majesty and 
force; a serpent, wisdom, and with its tail 
in its mouth, eternity. 

















GEM ILLUSTRATING “THE DAYS OF THE WEEK”’ 


Vhis archaic intaglio on sardonyx is one of the most curious of all intaglios ever found 


It gives us the tradition 


of the naming of the days of the week, to be understood as follows, more easily explained in French for evident reasons 
Observing the impression, the first day at the left is n, Saturnus, Samedi—Saturday; the second and next figure is J, 
Helios or Solis, Dimanche—Sunday; the third and next figure is L, Luna, Zw#di—Monday; the ‘ourth and next figury 


is M, Mars, Mard: 


Tuesday; the fifth and next figure is M, Mercurius—Mercredi—Wednesday; the sixth and next 


figure is 1, Jove or Jupiter, Jewdi—Thursday ; the seventh and next figure is V, Venus, Vendredi—Friday. 


At the Hunting-Lodge of the 
Grand-Duke 


BY ESTHER 


I 


OW, rambling, red-tiled, with ivied 
|: turret and rose-embowered balus- 
trade, lies, in an emerald clearing 
in the very heart of the pine forest, the 
hunting-lodge of his Serene Highness 
the Grand-Duke Felix Leopold Victor. 
Softest of turf stretches from terrace to 
brook-side, and beyond to the encircling 
pine stems, among whose dappled shad- 
ows gleam slender 
naked limbs — mar- 
ble, alas!—of tip- 
toe faun or dryad. 


Here in this 
quiet retreat dwell 
half the year 


through bird and 
squirrel at their 
will; but on a June 
afternoon in the 
year of grace 17— a 
pair of dark eyes, 
piquant, wilful, 
bored, were giving 
life to the dusky 
arch of a mullioned 
window. Of a sud- 
den the eyes widen- 
ed and sparkled. 

“ Something mov- 
ing under the pines! 
Mon Dieu! Actu- 
ally something  be- 
sides a rabbit mov- 
ing. See—it is 
slipping off again. 
Go, one of you, and 
bring it in.” 

And soon a wil- 
lowy, frightened 
girl, tearful of eye, SA 
dishevelled of locks, . 
searlet of cheek, was 
ushered into the 
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SOMETHING MOVING 





B. TIFFANY 


wide, marble-flagged hall of the Jagd- 
schloss. Herself a half-score years older 
than the enforced guest, and clad, all but 
a dazzling breast, in hunter’s green, the 
owner of the dark eyes bent forward from 
her chair and stared frankly, as_ the 
great may. 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Agnes von Auenfeld.” 

“You have been crying. Why?” 

“ Highness, I lost 
my way.” 

“How came you 
here alone? Come, 
now, who is he? 
Where is the other 
woman / Is she 
handsome? Dark or 
fair ? Dark, of 
course, since you are 
a gosling blond.” 

But for answer 
the errant damsel 
burst into tears. 

“Here, child, sit 
down,” commanded 
the great lady, and 
soon, by the aid of 
a little coaxing, she 
had the whole story, 
and vastly enter- 
tained she seemed 
by it. 

And _ sinee, even 
at a century or so 
removed,. it is pos- 
sible for us to know 
more of the matter 
than did the chate- 
laine of the hunt- 
ing-lodge, it is some- 
what in this wise 
one might retail the 
sorrows of Agnes 


UNDER THE PINES! von Auenfeld: 
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In his chamber under the eaves, the 
eaves where the stork built, sat Lilien- 
kranz the poet. He was very happy, for 
he was composing a love-letter. 

“ Meine Geliebten ” (My beloved ones), 
it began. 

True it was only Agnes, the younger 
of the two charming sisters von Auenfeld, 
whom, constrained by the arbitrary laws 
of the land, he might ask to be his 
wife! But was he not also indissolubly, 
if platonically, bound to Nathalie, the 
elder sister? When on moonlight nights 
they sat, all three, on the stone bench in 
the old walled garden, did he not with 
one hand press the rosy, palpitating palm 
of his betrothed, and with the other the 
cool white fingers of Nathalie? And 
when Agnes in her bridal wreath should 
climb the four steep flights into his attie, 
was not Nathalie to make a third in the 
blessed household under the eaves ? 

“ My angels! My cherished ones!” Oh, 
bliss incomparable to be the betrothed of 
a poet! 

Down in the von Auenfeld cow-shed 
toiled, that same afternoon, a broad-cheek- 
ed barelegged girl. It was Hanna the 
scullery-maid. To her also had _ been 
sent a love-letter, and all in good time 
one of her young mistresses would deci- 
pher it. Ah, there was the gracious 
Friulein Agnes herself, hurrying down 
the path. 

Near the sedgy little pool where a mar- 
ble nymph, her delicate shoulders man- 
tled in moss, lets fall a trickle of water 
from a conch, Agnes drew breath, then 
stood listening; for from an open window 
giving on the garden came a sweet and 
thrilling voice. It was Nathalie, reading 
aloud to a group of appreciative friends 
around the coffee table. 

“ « Never can I even in thought separate 
you, meine Geliebten. As the golden 
loveliness of Agnes is but set off by the 
midnight splendor of Nathalie, so the 
tender grace of the one—’” 

It was the poet’s love-letter, and Agnes 

Agnes—his betrothed—was haunting 
alone the deserted fountain. 

“¢ Twin angels to guide my sinful feet; 
twin stars to light me to the empyrean; 
twin muses to—’ ” 

“ Will das gniidige Fraulein be pleased 
to read my letter?” blurted out Hanna 
the seullery-maid. 


And the words das gniidige Friiulein 
was pleased to read were these: 

“T like thee best of all the other Miid- 
chen I have ever liked. Fritz.” 

“And thus in your. mysteriously 
blended duality’”—it was the voice of 
Nathalie—“ ‘ mysteriously blended duali- 
ty, O my star-crowned ones—’ ” 

Of a sudden the coarse sheet of Fritz 
the cowherd lay torn in two on the grass. 
What had the gracious Friulein done! 
And now with blazing cheeks and stream- 
ing eyes she was flying out of the gate 
and across the meadow to the shadowy 
aisles of the pine forest! 

When Agnes had finished her tale, the 
great lady was prompt with admonition. 

“So you wish to queen it alone? Did 
you not know—you blutjunges Ding— 
that there is always another? And what 
is the name of this poet of yours?” 

“ Lilienkranz.” 

“ Lilienkranz—where have I heard—” 
The chatelaine of the hunting - lodge 
frowned, reflected, sparkled into laugh- 
ter. 

“Ciel! Not that long-legged, red-head- 
ed, hot-brained youth educated by the 
Duke at the military academy ?” 

“ Highness, his hair is auburn!” 

“Were not the poor youths obliged to 
write me dedicatory birthday odes, and 
once—” 

Agnes leaped to her feet. She had 
been talking to what great lady she knew 
not; now in a flash she realized that she 
stood in the presence of the power be- 
hind the throne, the favorite of the hour. 

“Then Highness is—is” But High- 
ness was in her turn on her feet, head 
erect, nostrils dilated, eyes like icy yet 
fiery jewels; a very great little lady. 
“Then Highness is—” faltered Agnes. 

“Charlotta Adelberta Maria; née von 
Sturm, Freiherrin von Geier, Reichs- 
grifin von Quellenberg!” 

It was superb, and the awe of Agnes 
ought to have satisfied the Countess; but 
in a sudden fury she stamped her silk- 
clad foot. 

“You, you—with your red - headed 
poet! How dare you! And as if your 
lover had not himself certified! Where 
is the rubbish! Annette, the keys, the 
keys to my escritoire! There, mademoi- 
selle, look at these, and leave off widen- 
ing those simpleton eyes at your betters.” 


AND AGNES, TAKING THE FIRST THAT 


And at the girl’s bewildered feet Char- 
lotta Adelberta flung a half-dozen rolls 
of emblazoned parchment. 

“ Pick them up and read—read aloud 

And Agnes, taking the first that came 
to hand, read, tremblingly: “‘* Ode to the 
most virtuous, the Reichsgrifin von Quel- 
lenberg: 


‘Oh, where may Purity, may heaven-born 
Purity, 
Asylum find save in the spotless breast 
Of our chaste vestal of the enkindled eye? 
Pride of the land; hope of the sore-op- 
pressed ! 
Furl, furl thy dazzling plume, O Purity 
The while my verse the virtues of the faii 
In accents clear—’ ” 


But the fingers of Charlotta Adelberta 
were over her ears. 

“There, there—enough. I had forgot- 
ten it was so bad. But, by-the-way, 
have you also a ‘character’ in vellum 
and gold you can keep under lock and 
key and lay hand upon on occasion ?” 





“No, most gracious one.” 

“ Ah, how improvident!” and quite re- 
stored to her good-humor, the great lady 
sank back in her chair. 


CAME TO HAND, READ TREMBLINGLY 


“After all, you are such a little fool 
I have half a mind to help you. Shall 
IT tell you a secret? A secret, how I—how 
a woman may keep—-in somewhat divided 
ownership, to be sure—the heart of a 
man? Come, then.” And selecting from 
a bunch of keys one of a curious work- 
manship, the Countess preceded the girl 
through a series of sombre, vaulted pas- 
sages, till she made halt before a mys- 
terious portal. 

“Did you ever hear of love-philters, 
child ?” 

“Yes, Highness,” faltered Agnes, her 
eves, wide with apprehension, fastened 
on certain cabalistic signs enwrought in 
the oaken panels. The door stirred on 
its massive hinges. A delicious aroma, 
subtle, aromatic, stole forth. 

“ Love-philters,” repeated Charlotta 
Adelberta, with a mocking and unholy 
glitter in the eyes she bent on the now 
trembling girl. “ Are you afraid?’ 

“ A little, Highness.” 

And well might she be, for as the pon- 
derous door swung slowly back, a daz- 
zling flash, as from a fiery circle of shoot- 
ing flame, smote the terrified vision of 
Agnes von Auenfeld. 
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II 

Even so rude and uncompromising a 
natural object as a forest may, if in- 
tersected by gravel paths and graced with 
marble pavilions proffering on glitter- 
ing tables banquets of game and wine— 
even such a piece of nature in the rough, 
affirmed his Serene Highness, may for a 
seore of hours be made endurable. And 
this sentiment in flattering accord the 
whole court echoed. Arraying them- 
selves, therefore, in the traditional be- 
ribboned coat and satin-beflowered petti- 
coat of shepherd folk, they fared mer- 
rily forth to the hunting-lodge in the 
wilderness. 

In the flank of one of the rocky for- 
est knolls lies the so-called grotto of 
Egeria. Nature, doing her bungling 
best, had draped the wide-mouthed hol- 
low in a veil of delicate green, but when 
once the spot came under the skilful fin- 
gers of the landscape-gardener of Felix 
Leopold Victor, then indeed it was a sight 
of marvel. 

To fitly encrust wall and dome, dis- 
tant cavern and mine had yielded their 
spoil of stalactite and flashing crystal. 
Green of beryl, yellow of jasper, ruby of 
sard, lilac and purple of amethyst, shot 
from myriad facets sparkles of lambent 
flame. Enwrought in the mosaic floor 
blazed the blended arms of the dueal 
house and the von Quellenbergs, while 
the transparent waters of the spring that 
gushed from a cleft in the rock kissed 
with silver lip the snowy brink of a basin 
of alabaster. 

And while the féte was at its maddest, 
and while here in the grotto of Egeria 
Prince Constantin, the young brother of 
the Duke, was holding revel with a bevy 
of the most seductive of the Watteau 
shepherdesses, who should rashly come 
tripping that way but our ersttime ac- 
quaintance Agnes von Auenfeld! Agnes 
von Auenfeld? No; now these twelve 
months Agnes Lilienkranz, in need of 
fresh counsel, and praying that the fair 
June days might again have brought the 
Countess to the emerald clearing. 

“A nymph — Fgeria herself!” cried 
Prince Constantin. 

But at the same moment, with blare 
of horn, a herald proclaimed a ballet on 
the green, to be performed by the dancers 
from the court theatre, and away, all but 


Prince Constantin, rushed the merry- 
makers. He, however, desiring further 
acquaintance of the pretty child, whistled 
to a huge hound, who was lapping the 
sacred waters of the fount, and thrust- 
ing Agnes into the grotto, bade the dog 
mount guard. 

“Auf Wiedersehen, Liebchen,” cried 
the Prince, and was himself off after 
the others. 

And so in perilous plight and guarded 
by the fierce brute, who, faithful unto 
sin, crouched with bloodshot eye and 
grisly fang across the entrance to the 
grotto, the captured beauty pined. 

But after the ballet followed wine, 
then more dancing and more wine, then 
supper and wine again, and then a plea- 
sant forgetfulness. It was only half-way 
to join his regiment next morning that 
the Duke’s brother bethought him once 
more of his pretty caged bird. 

At that same moment the Countess of 
Quellenberg, afoot alone in the forest, 
heard plaintive sounds of distress from 
the grotto of Egeria. At the cavern’s 
mouth the bristling sentinel watched her 
approach with indifferent eye. 

“Who is it?” asked Charlotta Adel- 
berta. 

“Oh, Highness—I—Agnes von Auen- 
feld—” and encouraged by the presence 
of her patron, Agnes made a timid step 
forward. Alas, a low and menacing growl 
sent her flying back into the innermost 
recess of the cave. 

“ Perhaps I may pass if you may not,” 
said the Countess; and, indeed, to her 
entrance into the grotto the dog made no 
objections. If his master had a fancy 
for dainty caged birds, why, here was 
another of even gayer plumage. 

“IT have been here all night,” sobbed 
Agnes, clinging to the skirts of the 
great lady. 

“What! And without the forethought 
to provide yourself with a character in 
vellum and gold? Now tell me how you 
came in this plight.” 

After Agnes had finished, “ Your hus- 
band,” asked Charlotta Adelberta, fever- 
ishly—“ do you manage to. hold his 
heart ?” 

“Tle savs he could not live without— 
without—” 

“Without von? Mon Dieu, do they not 
all say that—for a while?” 
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‘**EXALTED VIRTUE, GUARDING INNOCENCE” 


Agnes flushed rose red. “ No, High- 
ness, not that. He says he could not live 
without us.” 

“ Ah, yes, the sister; I forgot.” 

Charlotta Adelberta leaned her elbow 
on the table of red porphyry and knit her 
perfect brows. In the forest hush, broken 
so deliciously by the whispering of the 
pines, the twitter of the birds, and plash 
of the water in the alabaster bowl, she 
was listening—listening. The hound, 
too, was listening; but Agnes, oblivious, 
babbled on: 

“Every one says how beautiful it is. 
I cook, and Nathalie converses. She is 


very clever. She even understands my 
husband’s poetry. Besides that, she is 
more than pious.” 

The hound, his nose to the ground, 
pricked his ear, ever so slightly. 

“She is a pietist, a follower of the 
Herrnhuters, whereas my husband is all 
for the gods of Greece. Every one says 
how beautiful it is to hear them talking 
about their immortal souls and the plea- 
sures of platonic love.” 

“ Hark!” 

“And since, Highness, it was through 
your advice I am become so excellent a 


Cot *k—” 


AT THE HUNTING-LODGE 


Charlotta Adelberta leaped to her feet. 

“Cook! You can cook?” 

* Surely, Highness.” 

“ Then this instant a new receipt! No 
feminine flummery, mind, but something 
of weight and consequence.” 

“ But, Highness—” 

Still with his nose to the ground, the 
hound crouched tense and rigid. 

“ Quick, little fool. I have promised it 
for to-night. Something has gone awry: 
a few trifles I had begged of his Highness 
stuck in his throat—” 

Trifles, Charlotta Adelberta! 

‘Pride of the land; 
hope of the sore- 
oppressed !”’ 

For a favorite rep- 
robate cousin, the 
arch -chancellorship ; 
for the raising of her 
fair Italian palace, 
the levying of a new 
and grinding tax; 
and furthermore, a 
little matter of dis- 
grace and _ banish- 
ment for that puri- 
tanie man of God 
who, on being com- 
manded to insert the 
favorite’s name into 
the prayers of the 
chureh, had made in- 
solent answer, “ Sire, 
her loftiness is al- 
ready alluded to 
when we pray, ‘ De- 
liver us from evil’!” 

“A few trifles, I 
say, but the Duke 
flew into a passion. 
‘Devil take me,’ his 
Highness swore, ‘if 
ever I look on your 

face again!’ 

‘Sire, I said —he 

stood with one foot 

in the © stirrup— 

‘Sire, if you but 

knew what dish I 

had planned for 

this evening,’ ” 

“Then if your 
Graciousness has 
planned the dish—” 


broke in Agnes. WHO WAS THAT 
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‘Empty words. My brain has run dry. 
And yet off he rode. Hark—horses’ 
hoofs—” 

Whimpering for joy, the hound had 
leaped to his feet, and then lifting a 
leonine head, he filled the echoing grotto 
with a deep-mouthed bay. 

“The dog’s master—not the Duke!” 
cried the Countess, gone white under her 
rouge. “ Between Prince Constantin and 


” 


me is no love lost. Here, clasp my skirt, 
and with an elaborate gesture of regal 
protection, she threw an arm about the 
terrified girl. 
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It was indeed Prince Constantin, and 
at the unexpected tableau he stood petri- 
tied at the ecavern’s mouth. 

When he had recovered himself, “ Ah, 
an allegory,” he said, with smiling grace— 
“Exalted Virtue guarding Innocence. 
And yet, perhaps—if what is in the 
air be true—Exalted Virtue may her- 
self soon stand in need of a protector.” 

And so saying, 
he whistled to the 
hound and _ strode 
away. 

No sooner was 
Prince Constantin 
out of sight than 
the tableau was 
rapidly transform- 
ed, and Exalted 
Virtue seized and 
shook Innocence by 
the slender arm. 

“ Even he knows! 
A new dish—a new 
dish this instant, 
stupid one.” 

“ But, Euer Gna- 
den—for so august 
a palate!” 

“Stuff! If you 
could see him in his 
cups! Now what 
does your gt vod man 
like best ?” 

“ There is a salad 
of snails and garlic 
dressed with oil—” 

“T want no sal- 
ads whatever; his 
Highness overate himself on my last.” 

Agnes had an inspiration. “ When my 
husband received fifty florins for his Ode 
on Persephone in the Chariot of Plu- 
tarch—” 

“ Pluto—ciel !—what matter? Go on.” 

“ We had cutlets of swine flesh with—” 

“No, no—in Gottes Namen, no cutlets 
of swine flesh.” 

Agnes retired into her inner conscious- 
ness, and Charlotta Adelberta sat holding 
her, with eyes grown haggard in a night. 

“Some favorite dish,” she insinuated, 
“something you secretly prefer, but 
think too homely to offer to a guest.” 

“Ach Gott, as to that, what can be 
nicer than a good mess of lentils and 
sausages!” 





ON THE THRESHOLD AN OLIVE-CHEEKED, SILKEN Boy 


“Tt sounds very nasty.” 

“ After my husband has eaten of lentils 
and sausages,” sighed Agnes in fond re- 
membrance, “he invariably calls us to 
him, and kisses me upon the lips and 
Nathalie, as is his wont, upon the fore- 
head.” 

“TUms Himmels willen, then let it be 
the lentils and sausages.” 

“Tt is of dried 
lentils I speak; they 
must soak  over- 
night.” 

“T insist on your 
making me a lentil 
pottage with sau- 
sages for supper 
this very night.” 

“ Lieber Gott! 
Not the Mutter 
Gottes herself could 
do it! It would be 
fit for nothing.” 

“You are a little 
fool.” 

Agnes wrung her 
hands. 

“ And to think of 
the good mess of 
them at home a- 
soak this very min- 
ute in the brown 
pipkin on the kitch- 
en table!” 

“Back this in- 


| stant and_ fetch 


them! No, wait. 
I will send a ser- 
vant.” 

“My husband—” 

“The servant shall say you are safe.” 

But when the servant posted off, his 
instructions were merely these: 

“In the kitchen of the topmost ten- 
ement, No. 7 Heilige Geist Strasse, 
stands a brown pipkin containing lentils. 
Fetch it hither.” 

In the south wing of the hunting-lodge 
is situated a shining apartment, wain- 
scoted in porcelain tiles and stocked with 
ovens and braziers and gleaming pots 
and pans of every description. Of this 
sanctum the Countess alone held the 
key, and it was a shaft of the low after- 
noon sunlight blazing on the round of a 
copper kettle that, on Agnes’s first en- 
trance into the room, had been such a 
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source of mysterious terror. As for the 
eabalistie signs enwrought in the panels of 
the door, these were neither more nor less 
—for his Highness was a patron of the 
classics as well as of gastronomics—than a 
Greek inscription in praise of the plea- 
sures of the smoking haunch and the 
brimming. bowl. And the love-philters 
of the Countess consisted, as the intelli- 
vent reader has long since discovered, in 
the most delectable of salads, ragoiits, 
and pasties. 

High noon. The messenger returned 
and related in the servants’ hall how 
he had climbed the stairs to the poet’s 
attic, and finding it empty, had made off 
without more ado with the pot of lentils. 
At the window in the great hall sits the 
Countess. 

When will his Highness come? 

Afternoon with lengthening shadows 
on the greensward. 

Why does his Highness delay? 

Night. The nightingales in the 
thicket by the grotto of Egeria riotous 
in song. 

His Highness will not come! 

Hark! Something astir in the forest! 
Falling leaf? Crackling twig? In the 
distance a dull, soft thud, rhythmical, in- 
sistent. Nearer it comes, nearer, nearer 
yet. Close at hand now! Rush of ser- 
vants’ feet, flare of torches, clatter on 
court-yard flags of restive hoofs! Whose, 
on the marble stair, that spurred and 
gouty heel? A laughing oath; a low tri- 
umphant ery of welcome! Bring on, 
bring on thy pottage of lentils and of 
sausages! 

His Highness is served. 

The following morning Agnes slept 
late. When she awoke, the maid of honor 
was standing by her pillow. She was at 
onee to attend the Countess. 

Trembling, the guilty perpetrator of 
lése-majesté in lentils and sausages 
crept down to the great hall. Was she 
perhaps to be haled before his Serene 
Highness and committed to darkest dun- 
geon for presuming sacrilegiously to 
offer to grand-ducal palate a plebeian— 
Himmel! Who was that had kissed her? 
A saucy, sloe-eyed boy! Boy! Lieber 
Gott, it was the gracious Countess her- 
self, in page’s doublet and hose; the 
Countess, radiant, glowing, new - born. 
The lentil pottage had won. 
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“ And now for your poet,” cried Char- 
lotta Adelberta, gayly. “And myself 
en page, not to cause too great a commo- 
tion in your gossiping little town, shall 
conduct you home. And here in this 
seroll! Ah, if you but knew what I have 
for you here in this scroll, and signed by 
what high-born fingers!” 

Agnes courtesied low. “ Highness is 
too kind. And Highness in her generos- 
ity did not forget to ask for those trifles 
for herself she spoke of yesterday ?” 

Highness tapped the blushing cheek of 
Agnes. No, she had not forgotten. 

Wholly innocent what angel unaware 
it was entertaining, the little red-roofed 
town permitted Frau Lilienkranz and a 
page to ride unhonored through its gate. 
Nor after they had climbed the four steep 
flights of stairs was any one at the open 
door to greet them. From within, how- 
ever, came the sound of a man’s voice, 
faint and hollow as from lack of food. 

“Tf I but knew where to search,” it 
said. 

“You have eaten nothing since she 
left,” replied a feminine voice. “ Here, 
before you go, take this good coffee I 
have made for you.” 

A moment’s silence, then a clatter as 
of a cup returned violently into its 
saucer. 

“You call that coffee!” groaned the 
poet. 

But Agnes could endure no more. 
Hardly knowing what she did, she thrust 
the pipkin, thriftily fetched along, into 
the hands of the Countess, and rushed to 
her husband’s heart. 

“ Agnes! My wife! My only comfort 
in life!” eried Lilienkranz, and with one 
accord the twain slipped into an inner 
chamber. There the poet poured out to 
Agnes the tortures of his lonely martyr- 
dom, assuring her that, in the matter 
of a fair one’s eyes, forget-me-not blue 
was your only color. 

Then the page entered the outer room, 
bearing in one hand a scroll, and in the 
other an earthen pipkin. 

When the scroll was unrolled it was 
seen that the Duke had appointed Friiu- 
lein Nathalie von Auenfeld to a post in 
the household of his sister the Princess 
Frederika Sophia. 

From the inner chamber the rapturous 
murmur still flowed on. 
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The Man who knew Bonner 


BY ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


HE day was faultless. When Helen 
Bonner opened her state-room door 
and stepped over to steady herself 

on the taffrail, the steamer was swinging 
out of the trough into the lee of Calvert 
Island. Looking back, there was a white- 
chopped, forty-mile stretch of rushing 
sea; but before her, sheltered by a bold, 
biack, snow-crowned headland, was the 
mouth of a quiet fiord. 

The steward placed her deck chair, and 
she settled herself weakly. The light 
wind was sharp with the breath of near 
snow-fields, but she allowed her rug to 
fall listlessly from her knees. She was 
a slender woman, with a fine, sweet face, 
and eyes like a distant, shadowy bit of 
the fiord. 

Presently the door next her own open- 
ed, and a man, wearing a heavy suit of 
corduroy and a soft felt hat turned back 
from his straight brows, stopped near her. 
He was tall, generously made, and his 
smooth-shaven face, strong, determined, 
bore those unmistakable lines chiselled 
by the hardships of the far North. 

He was the man who had occupied the 
seat next hers at table before she had been 
kept away by the trough and swell of 
Queen Charlotte Sound, and she looked 
up with a slight nod and smile. 

He stooped and picked up the rug, fold- 
ing it about her. “ You’ve been having a 
pretty rough and lonesome time,” he said, 
and the note of sympathy in his big voice 
brought the ready tears to her eyes. 

“But the fruit you sent me was very 
nice, and it will be smoother sailing from 
this on. Just a long succession of moun- 
tain-locked channels. You see, I have 
made the Alaska trip before.” 

He did not answer, but while the 
steamer doubled the headland stood look- 
ing up the fiord. 

“Have you spent much time at Daw- 
son ¢” she asked presently. 

“Yes, most of my time for five years. 
I was among the first to go in. My 


claims are on El] Dorado,” replied her 
fellow-traveller. 

“Why, that is where my husband’s 
properties are. Perhaps you know him 
Henry Bonner.” 

The man looked at her. A flash of 
humor leaped in his eyes. “Oh, yes, I 
know Bonner. In fact, I think a good 
deal of him.” 

“ How fortunate! I shall like to know 
all his friends.” She looked him over 
with new and critical interest. “ You 
must be older and are much heavier, but 
he is about your height, and has the sanx 
square shoulders. He wore a thick, red 
dish-brown mustache.” 

“Yes, that’s Bonner.” He turned his 
hat-brim, shading his eyes, and looked 
off again up the fiord. 

“Sometimes in leiters he mentioned 
his friends. I wonder if he has told me 
of you?” 

“Perhaps. I’m called Swiftwater on 
the Yukon. Swiftwater—Harry.” 

“Swiftwater.” She repeated the name 
slowly, ruffling her perfect brows. “1 
don’t remember.” 

“ A name clings to a man up there,” he 
explained quickly, “and I got mine the 
time I won out of a pretty swift current. 
The story followed me all over the coun- 
try. It was horribly cold, you see, with 
lots of floating ice, and a weaker fellow 
couldn’t have pulled through.” 

The ship made and rounded a green 
promontory. Her glance followed the un- 
folding breadth of shining sea. “I un- 
derstand,” she said. “I had such an acci- 
dent when I came North before. It hap- 
pened near Bennett. We had stopped for 
the night at the little way-house, and | 
went down to the shore to see the prospect. 
It was all very new to me, and I love 
rugged scenery: the grandeur of big 
crags and rough water and choppy ice- 
floes. I forgot myself and ventured too 
far. I fell into the current; and I 
should have been drowned, but a stran- 
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ger, going in to his claims near Dawson, 
risked himself for me.” 

“ And you nearly died from exposure,” 
he said. “ You were sick so long that the 
people you were with—shame to them— 
went on to Dawson without you. And 
you came to the end of your money.” 

“T never had had very much, and it 
came to be almost nothing after my fa- 
ther died. And I hadn’t a relative in 
the world.” 

“ But,” said he, “ you had studied mu- 
sie, and had a well-trained voice. You 
believed if you went to a new place like 
Dawson you could do something with it. 
The people you started with, and whom 
you had met in a Seattle boarding-house, 
led you to think so. You expected to 
give conecerts—vou—irn that rough min- 
ing-camp.” That note of tenderness 
creeping into his voice brought the tears 
again to her eyes. She leaned farther 
over the railing. “ Poor little woman. 
Those were pretty hard lines.” 

“T see he hasn’t left much to be told,” 
and she added, slowly, “ He was generous 
and—and honorable from the start. He 
showed me the folly of my plans, and he 
put off his going from day to day just 
for me.” 

“And he ended by taking an unfair 
advantage.” 

She lifted her face. “ No; you who are 
his friend should not say that. He mar- 
ried me because he was sorry for me, and 
it seemed the best way. And he brought 
me back to Skagway and put me on the 
south-bound steamer.” 

“And he told you on the dock—what 
was it he said?” 

“Tle said: ‘ Don’t be afraid, little wo- 
man; I won’t ever trouble you. But if 
sometime you should happen to want me, 
just let me know.’” She repeated this 
very softly, with her glance turned to the 
shining sea. 

“But, then, you never did send him 
that word.” 

“ No, I never did. I wasn’t ever quite 
—sure.~ You see, it was I who was un- 
fair. I have spent his money, worn ex- 
pensive clothes, lived in a nice way. I 
have travelled in Europe, everywhere. I 
have gone on with my music, studied in 
Germany and Italy. And I have given 
him—nothing.” 

“Qh, don’t look at it in that way,” he 
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said. “ Don’t let it trouble you. It has 
been a great satisfaction to him that he 
could make things pleasant for you. And 
your letters—you don’t know what your 
letters meant to him. He used to get them 
out those long arctic nightS, with the 
mercury sinking out of sight and the 
awful silence all around, and—I’m 
clumsy at explaining it, but—when he 
read them over, you seemed to somehow 
steal right into that cabin and warm 
and illuminate things.” 

“ Did—did he read my letters to you?” 
She looked at him, and a little flush crept 
over her face. 

“Why, ves.” The humor leaped again 
in his eyes. “ Yes. Do you blame him? 
But you can’t understand how wearing 
the loneliness gets to be up there: a man 
must talk. And—well—vyou see, what 
Bonner knew I had to know. But,” he 
added quickly, “I’m going now. I’ve 
bored you long enough. If I can do any- 
thing for you, let me know.” 

“You haven’t bored me. Please don’t 
think that. I’m very glad you happened 
to be making the trip;” and she smiled. 

Sometime later, when he came around 
to his room, he found her still seated 
there. He opened his door and stepped 
out presently with his ulster and steamer 
eap. “It’s blowing a little on the upper 
deck,” he said, “but it’s very nice up 
there, and there’s plenty of walking- 
room. You ean see both shores. You 
might like to use your camera.” 

“Oh, of course I must have some 
views, and I have let opportunities go 
just dreaming impossible dreams.” She 
said this rising and drawing her cap 
more snugly over her brown hair, and 
brought the camera from her room. 

He gave her his hand up the stair, and 
when they reached the upper deck he 
tucked her small palm under his arm. 
“You are not very sure-footed yet,” he 
said, “but you will be after a turn or 
two.” And she laughed, setting her step 
to his stride. There was a soft color 
in her cheek, and her eyes caught the 
sparkle of the sea. 

Presently she said: “ I have been think- 
ing of what you told me. I had never 
thought of him in exactly that way, and 
what those lonely nights must have meant 
to him: but I had often imagined him 
working his claims: digging the frozen 
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earth, rocking out the gold. And I never 
liked to spend those little bags of nuggets 
he sent me. That is why I managed to 
keep most of them.” 

“So you saved the nuggets, did you?” 
The man’s voice caught its tender note, 
but the merriment rose in his eyes. “ And 
vou thought he got them all out himself, 
right out of bed-rock. Why,he hasn’t done 
much of that since he first struck it rich. 
He just stands around and superintends 
things, and stirs his blood about enough 
to keep warm. And he has lots of books 
up there, and some pretty good friends. 
And you mustn’t think he has stayed there 
steady these years.” The whistle boomed 
another warning, and the man turned his 
face to the coming bend. “ You didn’t 
know it, but the time you sailed for Eu- 
rope he went way to New York to see 
you off. He stood there on the dock be- 
hind a pile of bales, waiting for a sight of 
your face. And when you came you had 
on a thick veil—and you never lifted it.” 

The ready tears brimmed to her eyes. 
“Oh, I am so sorry,” she said. “ Why 
didn’t he let me know ?” 

“You forget; he had given his word 
not to trouble you.” 

The ship rounded the bluff hugging the 
verdant wall. A wave high up broke 
through a gap and plunged, a slender 
sheet of spray, from spur to spur. 

“Then,” he went on, “there was the 
time last winter when you visited those 
friends of yours in San’ Francisco. He 
got it into his head that if you saw him 
and came to know him better, he could 
make you care something for him. But 
when he found you the prettiest and the 
best-liked of all those smart society wo- 
men, he hadn’t the heart to make himself 
known. 

“And once he watched you from the 
darkest corner of the California. You 
were ina box. Your white cloak kept slip- 
ping from your pretty shoulder, and there 
was a little nodding feather in your hair. 
Your eyes were like near Yukon stars. 
The opera was The Bohemian Girl, and 
the voices were fine. He had always been 
fond of it. When he was only a boy he 
used to tell himself that somewhere in 
the world a little woman who could love 
like that was waiting for him, ready to 
give up everything for him, and stay by 
him through thick and thin. And when 


he found you there at Bennett, well—he 
believed the time had come. You were 
the one sweetheart in the world for him. 
I know he was a fool, but—you see what 
that night at the opera meant to him.” 

“Yes,” she said—“ yes, I see. And he 
went North and wrote me that if I wish- 
ed—he had thought it all over—that if 
I really wished he would even help me se- 
cure a divorce.” 

“But you answered that you did not 
believe in divorces, and that even if he 
wanted a separation, you yourself would 
never marry again.” 

“Yes, I wrote that,” she said, “and 
it is quite true.” 

“ Tell me this,” he said quickly, “ there 
was a nice, polished sort of fellow in that 
box at the opera: you must have known 
a good many such men. Did—was 
there ever one you came to like well?” 

She shook her head slowly. “ Not in 
the way you mean—the way it is in me 
to love. I ean at least tell him that.” 
She paused, lifting her glance to his face. 
“And I am glad to be able to say it to 
his friend.” 

He stepped nearer the taffrail and 
looked up the _ fiord. Presently he 
said: “ There’s an Indian canoe coasting 
down with set lugsail. You ought to get 
a fine snap-shot. I haven’t given you 
much chance to use your camera, but 
I’m going below now, to the smoking- 
room. I promised to explain things to 
a young tenderfoot going in to Manook.” 

She sat apart, watching the windings 
of the fiord. The camera rested un- 
used beside her. Presently the steward 
brought her rug and book, and her face 
brightened with pleased surprise at the 
thoughtfulness that had prompted the 
sending of them. It was a late and 
interesting romance, written by a_ pop- 
ular author; but though she opened it 
on her knee, long afterward, when the 
dining-gong sounded, she was looking off 
absently across the widening channel, 
and the page had not been turned. 

When she came up from thedining- 
saloon the ship was crossing a broad strait. 
It was at the end of May, and the red 
Northern sun lingered in the horizon. A 
great headland, looming out of the stir- 
ring sea, gloomed a warm purple; and all 
the distant, snowy peaks beyond flushed 
a deepening rose. Westward across the 
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channel stretched a red trail, and in this 
path drifted a small sloop. The steamer 
slowed down, and while Helen watched 
from the railing, a woman, young, slight, 
timid, approached the ladder. She car- 
ried a canary in its cage and a potted 
geranium. The boat came alongside, pro- 
pelled by a solitary navigator. Baggage 
and stores were hurriedly transferred 
from the ship, and having handed down 
the bird and plant, an officer helped his 
passenger over the side. When she reach- 
ed the boat she stood for an instant with 
her palm on the man’s arm, reading his 
bearded face. He bent and kissed her. 
The steamer forged ahead, and the little 
craft drifted astern. 

It was not difficult to understand. 
This prospector was taking his wife to 
his solitary cabin up some distant gorge. 
She was to make for him in the great 
solitudes a home. 

“ Bless her!” 

Helen turned. The mining man was at 
her elbow, looking after the sloop showing 
a dark and lessening outline against the 
brilliant sea. His breath came hard and 
quick; there was in his eyes a misty ten- 
derness. His glance came back to hers. 

“'There’s just one woman in the world 
[ would ask that much of, and she doesn’t 
care this for me.” And he snapped his 
fingers lightly, and turning on his heel, 
walked up the deck. 

It was still twilight when the steamer 
made the landing at Fort Wrangel. The 
social hall was deserted. She went over 
to the piano. It was a long time since 
she had touched the keys, and she seated 
herself, striking a few light chords. Then 
she began to play softly a chorus from 
The Bohemian Girl. Presently she com- 
menced to sing, and this old opera, that 
hitherto had been simply good music, 
gathered new meaning and charm. She 
forgot herself. Her beautiful voice rose 
clearer, stronger, swelling through the 
open doors, flooding the still harbor. She 
sang on and on. And when she came to 
the end of the last aria, the tears that 
had brimmed her eyes so often that day 
were raining down her face. She rose 
and started to her room. 

It was then, as she stepped out on the 
port deck, she saw she had had a listener. 
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The moon in her second quarter cast a 
narrow trail over the cove, and he stood, 
his hands gripping the taffrail, looking 
down this path to the silvered sea beyond. 
At the sound of her step he turned. 

“You were right,” he said. “ You could 
have done something with your voice, 
but not there, not at Dawson.” 

She paused, with her hand on her door. 
“You like my voice a little, then ?”’ 

“Like it? Like it? Don’t you know 
I love it? I love every part of you, from 
the top of your pretty head to the soles 
of your little feet. I can’t think of any- 
thing else, I want you so.” 

She drew herself to all her slender 
height, lifting her small, imperious head. 
“You say that—you. And I hadn’t be- 
lieved it of you.” 

“Tt won’t happen again,” he replied. 
“T am going to stop off at Juneau while 
you finish your trip to Skagway and 
then come back.” 

“Back?” She looked at him. “I 
wrote my husband I should expect him 
to meet me anywhere beyond White Pass. 
I—I owe it to him.” 

“You owe it.” The man repeated the 
words slowly. There was in his eyes the 
look of one who feels in an old wound 
the sudden wrench of a probe. “ You 
owe it. Do you think I would take you, 
knowing that? Why, I would shoot my- 
self first! I love you too well to spoil 
your life. I—” 

“ Please don’t say any more. I can’t— 
bear—it.” "She rose to her feet, staying 
herself with her hands on the railing. 
“T am more sorry than—you think;” 
and she looked straight at the passing 
berg. “I am sorry for us—both.” 

“Do you mean— Wait just a moment! 
Do you mean—” 

“T mean I want you to be true to—to 
your friend.” 

At this a sudden light leaped in his 
face. “So,” he said, gently, and his 
great voice shook—*“ so you could love a 
big, rough fellow like me, after all. And 
you don’t know yet. I thought last night 
you understood. See here ”—he laid his 
hand on her sleeve, compelling her glance 
—“ see here; have a good look at me. I’ve 
changed some since that time at Bennett, 
but, don’t you see? I’m Bonner.” 
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The Poetry of Julia Cooley 


BY RICHARD 


OT long ago I happened to be 
spending a few days with some 
friends who have a pleasant home 

in one of the green valleys of Connecti- 
cut. Among the members of the house- 
hold was a little girl of eight, a simple, 
happy child, as childlike as a child could 
be, even more so than little girls of eight 
are apt to be in America. No child could 
possibly have less of the infant phenom- 
enon about her, and I lived in the same 
house with her for several days without 
realizing the significance of little Julia 
Cooley—whose poetry I am about to in- 
troduce to the reader. 

Julia Cooley is blest with a relative 
such as too seldom goes with the infant 
phenomenon—a sensible mother: a mo- 
ther who in no way spoils her, or allows 
her to think that she is different from 
other children, while, of course, she is 
none the less happily conscious of the 
remarkable gifts of her little girl, and 
properly awake to her responsibility for 
their care and development. It was with 
great diffidence that Mrs, Cooley brought 
herself to speak to me about her little 
daughter’s verses, and showed me the 
quaint little manuscripts—fearing that 
she might seem the usual fond deluded 
mother. But I shall be much surprised 
if the reader does not agree with me in 
thinking that it is no mere mother’s love 
which sees a remarkable gift in a child 
who can write such verses at the age of 
eight. As a matter of fact, most of the 
poems I shall quote were written at the 
age of seven. 

As one would expect, her poems are 
usually tiny, seldom more than four or 
six lines long, usually unrhymed, and it 
is significant that they are nearly all pic- 
tures of nature, for which the child seems 
to have quite a grown-up passion. I 
should say that she is a little Chicago 
girl, and only spends her summer holi- 
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days in Connecticut. One of her little 
songs is a quaint farewell to the Con- 
necticut hills, on her going home to Chi- 
eago. It is by no means one of her best 
poems, but I bring it in here as being 
a propos: 


FAREWELL. 
Farewell, dear hills! 
Farewell fore’er. 
It really makes me cry. 
Just think I must leave you 
Forever and ever. 
*Tis very sorrowful. 
Forever, just think of it, fore’er. 
Farewell! 
Farewell, dear hills, 
Farewell! 


It is hardly fair to quote this first 
among her verses, and I only bring it in 
because it illustrates with its quaint little 
pathos of cadence a feeling for nature 
remarkably poignant in a child of seven. 
But here is another little poem of four 
lines which gives a better idea of Julia 
Cooley’s gift of picture-making in words. 
She calls it “ What Nature is like to Me.” 


The sun is like a golden crown, 

The sky is like a blue and white knitted 
ball, 

The grass is like little pieces of silk thread, 

And the apple blossoms are like jewels. 


In this, as in many others of the 
verses I shall quote, one is reminded of 
those tiny Japanese verses Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn translates for us so exquisitely, 
and the imagery has often that naive 
concreteness which we find in the old 
folk-songs. 

- Take two or three more examples: 


The grass is getting green, 
The daisies up are springing. 
And the hills are woven purple. 
While the birds commence their singing. 
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The pigeons are coming fluttering and twit- 
tering out of the pigeon-house, 

How green the grass is! 

The leaves are fluttering down from the 
trees, 

How blue the sky is! 


The buds have come and gone, 
And the leaves are falling, 

The floods of rain have not ceased, 
The light of morning has gone, 
And nightfall is coming on. 


Tiny and simple as these three little 
poems are, do they not show a remarka- 
ble power of conveying an impression, 
painting a picture, a power of selecting 
the vivid essential and leaving the rest 
which is all too rare among grown-ups, 
but which in a child of seven is little 
short of uneanny ? 

I will now quote several poems in which 
the pictorial quality of observation is 
blent with a sort of baby meditativeness. 
The first is called “Dear Little Blue 


Grass.” 


Little purpel blue grass, 

Among the grasses I found thee growing, 
Dear little lass, 

Thee grows where farmers all are mowing. 


She has difficulty with her pronouns 
in this picture of “ The Dear Little But- 
tereup ”: 


You are yellow as the sun, 
Thou growest among the tall grasses, 
And out of thee I get pleasure and fun, 
[ findest thou in masses. 


Again, this of “ The Cheese Flower ” 


Thou are white and purpel 
And shaped like a cup, 
Your color is very simpel, 
And you are a flower of luck. 


Once more, best of all, this of “ The 
Clover ae 


You dear little downy flower, 
I foundest thee by the hill, 

[ have played with thee by the hour,— 
Why art thou so still? 


Here is a charming little lyric called 
‘The Joyful Leaves’ 


‘ 


You merry little leaves, 
How can you be so happy, 
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Always dancing from morn till night. 
While you are happy, I am sorrowful. 
You show that you are happy, 

Because green is a happy color— 
Merry little leaves, 

Merry little leaves, 

Merry little leaves. 


In regard to this the baby artist’s com- 
ment on the fourth line shouldn’t go un- 
told. Coming with the lines to her mo- 
ther, she said, “ You know, mother, I 
don’t really mean that I’m sorrowful. I 
only say it for the sake of the poetry.” 
There surely spoke the artistic tempera- 
ment in bud. 

Presumably, too, this little poem was 
written only “ for the sake of the poetry,” 
and not from actual experience. It is 


ealled “ My Lover ”: 


Over the hills and far away, 

Where my true lover lives, 

O’er the valleys have I searched in vain, 
O my heart has sunk in griefs. 


As Mrs. Browning has said, young poets 
are always “ sexagenary at sixteen,” but a 
broken heart at seven is surely the height 
indeed of precocious Wertherism. The 
really curious thing, however, is that our 
little eight-year-old poet should be con- 
scious that when she writes so she is sad 
“on purpose,” sad for artistic reasons! 
Sadness, indeed, is anything but charac- 
teristic of her sunny childhood. Rather 
is she “ the Happy One,” as she describes 
herself in this fascinating little poem, 
which she wrote one day while I was stay- 
ing in her Connecticut home: 


not the silent one, 

not the one that si‘s and reads the 
livelong day, 

not the stone, the nesting bird, or the 
shadow of the stone; 


= 


I’m the romping, scampering one, 

I’m the one who runs and sings among the 
flowering fields, 

I’m like the leaves, the grass, the wind, the 


happy little butterfly, and the little 
scampering clouds. 


Here I may fittingly bring in two little 
prose-poetry pictures—one might almost 
say—d la Whitman. 


See the little children dancing to the merry 
music, 
See the poor music girl reach for the money, 
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Look at the clear sunset of crimson, pur- 
ple, and pink, 

See the grass—it looks like embroidery. 

Doesn’t it make her happy? 


Three little girls at play, jumping rope, 

The clouds are black above them, but they 
do not see, 

They are so preoccupied in their play, 

The shy squirrel knew that rain was com- 
ing on. 


I have throughout spoken of Julia 
Cooley sometimes as an eight-year-old 
poet, and sometimes as seven, but, as a 
matter of fact, she was a poet long before 
she was seven, and before she could either 
write or spell, In this connection I am 
privileged to quote from a letter which 
her mother wrote to her father during 
one of the Connecticut holidays. The 
letter is dated October 15, 1899, at which 
time Julia was six years and three months 
old. “Sunday is Julia’s helpless day,” 
writes Mrs. Cooley to her husband. “ On 
other days she roams from one end of the 
farm to the other, and asks no odds of 
any one. Yesterday she came in from 
the hill, where she had been husking corn 
with Hall and Henry, rosy and bright- 
eyed and beautiful. She said she had 
made up a little song, which she thought I 
would like to write down in a book! So 
I got out pencil and paper, and wrote as 
she sang or chanted in a stirring mono- 
tone: 


* Walking on the hill I saw five little dan- 
delions with their yellow dresses on. 

They thought it was summer! 

Six of them had gone to seed and had 
their white dresses on. 

They knew it was fall! 

I was helping the farmers with the corn; 
the blue sky above, and the sunshine!’ 


“Later again Julia came in smiling 
with the ecstasy of composition, and when 
my pencil and paper were ready, she sang: 


‘It was an autumn day! 

The leaves had turned brown and yellow 
and red, 

And were gently falling. 

It was an autumn day!’” 


In other respects I understand that 
Julia Cooley was not a specially preco- 


cious child. At six years and three 
months, as we have seen, she could not 
read, write, or spell; but here again she 
was presently to demonstrate a remarka- 
ble capacity. Within a year from that 
time she could do all three at least as 
well as children twice her age. At the 
present time she can read the most diffi- 
cult book glibly at sight, and with appar- 
ent understanding of its meaning: at all 
events, with intelligent emphasis and 
pause. 

Here are some of Julia’s latest poems, 
just come to me after I had completed 
this article. It will be observed that na- 
ture is still her favorite subject. The 
second poem seems to me particularly 
striking, while the title alone of the first 
is very imaginative. 


MOTHER HILL. e 

The fleecy clouds, dressed in a soft dress of 
white, 

Are resting in the green velvet lap of a 
loving lady hill; 

Soon *twill be time for them to slumber. 

But, where will the lady leave them? 

She will keep the little lambkins in her 
loving lap at night. 


THE LITTLE BROOK. 


Little singing brook! 
Babbling in and out between the sparkling 


stones, 

And singing in the tone of blithest merri- 
ment ; 

See the rainbow shining from the shadowy 
nook. 


Do you slumber quietly at night, 
And sing no more? 


THE RAINDROPS. 


When at morn I saw the world in a dew- 
drop dress, 

I knew what had happened, the rain had 
kissed each flower lovingly. 

So sweet and so loving was the kiss that it 
shone like silver, 

And the air was filled with fragrance. 


. A QUIET HOME, 


Mamma sits in her chair reading a_ book, 

Papa sits in his arm-chair reading the news- 
paper, 

Sister sits in her little chair with her doll, 
drawing, ; 

And baby sits on the floor with his picture- 
book and rag doll: 

Such a happy family, all by the quiet fire, 

And the great red sun seems just as happy. 
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Through the Valley of Illusion 


BY ARTHUR 


I 

HE kindly old doctor had pounded 

Sudworth about a good deal, and 

then, turning grave in the midst 
of his quiet jocularity, had said, by way 
of preparation, that a relapse from pneu- 
monia was a more or less serious thing at 
times. After that he had slowly placed 
the stethoscope on his desk onee more, and 
looked at his patient with questioning 
and yet kindly eyes. Then he drummed 
thoughtfully on the desk-top with his 
short, strong fingers, and asked the other 
if there chanced to be any particular part 
of Mexico he had a liking for. 

For a pitiful moment or two the old 
doctor’s quiet laughter and intimate lit- 
tle commonplaces, as he had busily tapped 
and explored and listened, had all but 
misled his patient. But from the mo- 
ment of that ultimate question a_ veil 
seemed to fall between Sudworth and the 
life that lay so close about him. He knew 
that thereafter he must touch all things 
with mutiled hands, as through a mist. 

“Tt’s not—not that?” eried Sudworth, 
poignantly, catching at the old doctor’s 
elbow in a passing moment of darkness. 

The old doctor still tried to laugh a 
little, and then lied stoutly, as doctors 
often must. The sudden pallor of the 
patient disturbed him. 

“No, no, my dear fellow, of course 
not!” he said, with an-atfectionate hand 
on the other’s shoulder. “ It’s not quite 
that, but it may be, you know, if we don’t 
catch it in time. A year or two in Mex- 
ico often—er—does wonders.” 

“A year or two!” repeated Sudwerth, 
thinly. ‘The fuller meaning of what it 
all stood for was piercing slowly through 
his dazed senses. “ But I hate the place!” 

The old doctor handed him a little 
tapering glass filled with port - wine. 
“Young man,” and he looked at him al- 
most sternly, “do you ever pull up to 
think over just how lucky you are to 
have a good comfortable bank account—to 
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possess half a million or so to do what 
you like with? ! know men, plenty of 
"em, poor devils, tied down here to die, 
held to the East by poverty! And with 
wives, too!” 

“With wives?” Sudworth repeated, 
without expression. 

“So think a little what your luck 
means. You are able to get away from 
the city- 

“But what’s life—to me—away from 
the city?” eried Sudworth. 

“ Life is life,” almost wearily answered 
the other, “ the world over!” 

“ But to me life here in the city means 
so much!” Sudworth looked up suddenly. 
“Why couldn’t I run up the State some- 
where for a few weeks ?” 

Their eyes met for a silent moment. 

“It’s too late, my boy; too late for 
that! I want to get you out West and a 
good six thousand feet up before I ean 
teel safe. And the sooner the _ better. 
Now what do you say to Colorado?” 

“Must I leave it?” pleaded Sudworth. 

“ To-morrow!” was the doctor’s answer. 

Mutiled up in his hansom, Sudworth 
gazed out through the misty windows at 
the city. Already it seemed far away, 
shadowy. insubstantial. It lay before 
him, a world which he knew he must look 
upon for the last time; and even as he 
looked it appeared to take on new -as- 
pects. Over it crept a forlorn sense of 
beauty and romance. It seemed to lie 
about him glorified by some softening 
evanescence, 

With his glove he wiped the gathering 
mist from the hansom window, and look- 
ed out hungrily, as a prisoner might, 
upon the life and color and busy move- 
ment of the city streets. Turning into 
Fifth Avenue, he watched for the fa- 
miliar faces in the line of open car 
riages that drifted by. It would be, he 
knew, for the last time. He looked af- 
ter them wistfully. 

The things he had loved! THe repeated 
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it again and again. And how would she 
accept it, he wondered, she, with her 
grave gray eyes in which was written so 
plainly her woman’s capability for suf- 
fering, with her proud line of mouth and 
lip that could not altogether hide some 
inner passion for sacrifice, some unut- 
tered pleading for her woman’s right of 
nain ¢ 

“When this sort of thing happens, 
a man always ought to thank God 
he’s free!” the old doctor had said to 
him. 

In that lay the bitterest sting of it all. 
And he rebelled hotly at the seeming in- 
justice of a sick man being put to such 
a test. Could he call himself free? Al- 
though they had known their trou- 
bled moments—Alice Hilliard and he— 
through even those final days of estrange- 
ment he could not evade the conscious- 
ness of how ultimate and absolute had 
been her love for him. He had seen 
and known it long ago—from the days 
when he had stood before her so boyish, 
so untried. Each passing estrange- 
ment, even, was nothing more than the 
inevitable back current of a river at too 
high flood, a momentary uncertain eddy 
in the passionate impetuosity of hearts 
still young. 

For one weak moment he told himself 
that he would go to her, that she should 
understand everything, and know what 
it was costing him, to the bitterest end. 
But the grave gray eyes seemed to gaze 
in at him through the misty windows, and 
as he looked out on them his tattered line 
of courage crept back to him, and he won. 
Alone he must go, like a man. For all 
time she must be given up. Those were 
the words that swayed emptily back and 
forth in his tired brain as he drove past 
under her windows that afternoon, and 
for the last time looked up, yet saw no- 
thing but gloomy brownstone and close- 
ly drawn blinds. 

As he looked, an open victoria drew 
briskly up at the curb beside him. Some- 
thing familiar in the poise of the fur- 
clad figure, something unmistakable in 
the glint of the wintry sun on the bright 
chestnut hair, started his heart throb- 
bing chokingly. He knew but one thing, 
and that was that he could not go with- 
out speaking to her. 

“ Alice!” he cried, fumbling and fight- 


ing desperately with the hansom win- 
dow swung down maddeningly before 
him, 

“ Alice!” he cried tremulously, push- 
ing back the window and leaning out into 
the cold wintry air. “ Alice!” 

The woman in the carriage looked up 
quickly, and smiled and nodded as he 
swept past. 

Then it was he realized it was not 
Alice, but her sister Margaret, who gayly 
waved a huge fur muff after him as she 
laughed at the mistake. 

Gayly he waved his gloved hand back 
at her, and then dropped into his eush- 
ioned seat, and watched the mist gather 
once more on the windows. 


IT 

Warriner’s wife’s sister was waiting 
for the brougham. She walked languid- 
ly up and down the room, with a wealth 
of watered silk train over her arm. 

“ Where’s Margaret?” Warriner asked, 
buried in his evening paper. “ Isn’t she 
going ?” 

“No; Margaret is hopeless,” said the 
girl, wearily. “She’s staying home to 
play button with the baby!” 

Warriner looked at her, for the moment 
detached. He noticed that in some way 
her face had missed the softer lines of 
Margaret’s. It was only her second sea- 
son, but she seemed bent on shaking the 
last petal from her girlhood. 

The girl ceased walking, and dropped 
moodily into a chair by the fire. Her 
slippered foot tapped impatiently on the 
floor. Her eyes wandered emptily about 
the walls. Warriner was wondering, 
vaguely, when she would tire of it» all, 
and when, if ever, the change would 
come. The impatiently tapping foot 
came to a stop. 

“Where did you pick up that Hebe 
in bronze, Alfred?” she asked suddenly, 
standing on tiptoe to reach the little 
figure from the high mantel-shelf. She 
stopped to blow a trace of dust from it, 
and turned it over curiously in her 
gloved hands. ; 

“Tt belonged to a man named Sud- 
worth.” 

The Hebe fell from her gloved fingers 
to her lap. 

“ And what happened ?” 

“He had to go away.” 
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SUDWORTH GAZED OUT THROUGH 


The gloved fingers still played nervous- 
ly with the bronze figure in her lap. 

“Oh, I see; the—er—law, I suppose ?” 
She said it lightly, but she dared not 
look round. 

“ No-o-o; he just went away,” answer- 
ed Warriner from behind his paper. 

“Then it was love?” The other 
smiled. 

“No; it was lungs.” 

“Oh!” said she. “Tell me about it.” 





THE MISTY WINDOWS AT THE ClTY 


“TI have told you,” said Warriner. 
“ There’s nothing more!” 

“But who was this Sudworth?” asked 
the girl, studying her hair in the mirror. 


Her gloved hands clasped the arms of 
her chair. Warriner could not see her 


face. 

“A good fellow,” he said, simply; 
“an unspeakably good fellow!” 

“Oh, then he did die!” said the girl. 
laughing, and turning from the mirror. 
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Some intangible sense of escape made 
her reckless. 

* Alice!” reproved her brother-in-law; 
“ Alice!” Then, sorrowfully, after look- 
ing up at her for a moment in silence, 
‘Surely your two seasons haven’t made 
you that bad?’ 

The girl sighed, and looked at him with 
gently reproving eyes, in which he could 
“ee, oor thought he could see, sotmne 
smouldering passion for self-sacrifice 
and devotion. Ile took the bronze Hebe 
from her hand. 

bs Poor chap; he was the be st fellow | 
ever knew!” 

“<< Alas, poor Yorick!’” said the girl. 

IIer sister’s husband frowned. 

“ But good fellows are so rare, Alfred,” 
lamented the other, carefully spreading 
the watered silk at her feet. “ They are 
so rare! Now tell me about him, please!” 

“There’s nothing more to tell,” said 
Warriner. “ Tle gave me this little Hebe 
the last time I saw him.” 

‘But when ?” 

“The night he said good-by to us all. 
He left me the little thing—well, as a sort 
of remembrance.” 

“What did he say? What did he do?” 


“Tle said he wanted us to help him 


away. Ilis docter had ordered him off 
to the West,—off to Banff, up among the 
Canadian Rockies. But he couldn’t 


crawl off to the desert without one last 
night of it. So he insisted on spending 
the evening with us—the Solemn Seven, 
they used to call us. It was only play, 
of course, but with him as he was it was 
madness, we knew. Still, he insisted on 
it, and some way or other we couldn't 
refuse him, and so we saw the evening 
out with him. Most men, I suppose, 
would have been knocked off their legs by 
the news, coming the way it did—so sud- 
denly, I mean. But he seemed to take it 
all with a wistful grin, and then off he 
went to his wilderness.” 

“But did he really know, did he think 
he—he was dying?” asked the girl, trem- 
ulously. 

“Oh yes, he knew. But he didn’t 
know we did. He kept saying to us that 
he’d be back again. All along he kept 
speaking of it as a litthe—well, as a sort 
of hunting trip. He joked about his old 
doctor, too, and I remember how he said, 
with his fine, quiet laugh, that he’d be 


back, sound as a dollar, in a month or 
two. ‘In a year, at any rate,’ he added 
rather quickly, putting his hand up to 
his side and turning pretty white as he 
spoke. But he knew all along the East 
was death to him. We all felt pretty 
sure we'd never see him again. And he 
knew it, too; but he didn’t know we 
knew, so he played his part out to the 
end, and would have no coddling. He in- 
sisted on the theatre, and a supper, and 
carriages for all of us—no funereal four- 
wheelers, he laughed, but hansoms, for 
the sake of old times.” 

“And then what?” asked the girl, two 
great tears running slowly dewn her 
averted face. 

“Tle tried to make a speech at the end 
of our supper, but a fit of coughing can 
over him, and we had to lift him into 
an arm-chair and give him chopped ice 
to eat. They wanted me to take him 
home, but he quieted down in a few 
minutes, and then, with his boyish smile, 
he stood up and drank to our health. 
Then some one else stood up and _ pro- 
posed the same to him. The rest saw it 
was a mistake, but it was too late, so we 
had to see it through. 

“Tle sat it out beautifully. To this 
day I can remember that light, jaunty, 
gentlemanly laugh of his, as one by one 
they said good-by to him, and wrung 
his hand, and went off with wet eyes and 
quiet faces!” 

“And then?” asked the girl. 

“Then he gave way—broke down, in 
fact, as soon as we were alone, and begged 
me to drive back with him. ‘ Good-by, 
old city! Good-by!’ he said, laughingly, 
as we turned from the glare of Broadway 
into the quietness and darkness of the 
Avenue. In his rooms that night he 
gave me the Hebe. ‘ Here’s a little thing 
I want you to keep, old man,’ he said, as 
he handed it to me. ‘It’s a Hebe, I’m told 
—Hebe, who lived among the gods till 
she slipped with her eups, and then, I 
suppose, they bundled her off to some 
prehistoric wilderness or other.’ And that 
was the last time I ever saw him.” 

“But what of her—the woman?” 
asked the girl. 

“ Mus! there be a woman ?”’ 

The girl’s voice was low, and her head 
was on her breast. “ Did—did he say 
there was no woman ?” 
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“ No, for there was. That’s the worst 
part of it!” 


Then why didn’t he go to her at 
The girl 


such a time? Surely she— 
stopped. 

“ He didn’t have the heart, poor fellow 
He told me as much that night. They 
had had some foolish little quarrel, and 
he let that stand as the excuse. Yet all 
along he knew—in fact, I could see that 
he knew it—that she would have gone 
with him. But he talked vaguely about 
not spoiling her young life, and said he 
couldn’t drag a girl off to a wilderness 
and chain her for life to a walking 
cough. So he never told her.” 

“And the woman,—what became 
of her?” 

Warriner looked into a white face that 
frightened him. 

“T never knew. THe never told me, 
vou see, who or what she was.” Then he 
added: “ But there were plenty of ways 
for the weman to have found out, I 
think, if she had cared!” 


Il 

The tawny-haired young hotel guide 
went whistling down the tortuous bridle- 
path of the Corkserew. The girl stood 
alone on the summit of Tunnel Mountain, 
leaning dazed against the rustie exedra 
that stood in a clump of stunted pines. 

She could have said it was all a trick 
of the faney, had not the shrill clarity 
of the mountain air tingled so tangibly 
in her nostrils. The long journey across 
the continent, the dust and the noise and 
the days of level prairie, the first green 
glimpse of the foot-hills, the stepping out 
before the strange little highland station- 
house of pine logs, the ride in the rum- 
bling old omnibus up through the steep 
road that wound along the little town 
of tiny pine chalets, the coolness of the 
still air of the late afternoon, the tinkling 
of many waters, the long climb up the 
Corkscrew to the summit of Tunnel 
Mountain,—it all seemed so unreal, so 
like a dream, so like a vague memory of 
some half-forgotten Swiss excursion of 
her girlhood days, that she closed her 
eyes for a moment or two, and shut out 
the glare of the blue-white snow-fields and 
the closer gloom of the mountain-sides 
towering about her. 

She sat down on the little exedra of 


rock and pine, and endeavored to clutch 
something palpable from the dim impres 
sions that danced about her wearied mind. 
The young hotel guide had told her—in 
French, for he was a child of the Swiss 
Alps—that he knew the gentleman well. 
Every afternoon, between four and five, 
he had said, the gentleman climbed the 
Corkscrew and rested for half an hour or 
so on the summit. Yes, he had been in 
Banff for two years, if he remembered 
aright. At first they had carried him up 
to the Sanitarium, white, and wrapped in 
blankets. A few weeks later the gentle- 
man had been able to drive out in a cart, 
and by June he was able to walk up the 
Corkscrew and back alone. 

The consciousness of what this meant 
to her crept over the girl in one great 
wave of unutterable thankfulness. He 
was not dead. He was not even dying. 
Ile was alive and well; strong and vigor- 
ous; stronger and more vigorous, perhaps, 
than she was herself. 

She opened her eyes and looked down 
where the tumbling Spray and the narrow 
Bow River twined like blue ribbons 
through the quiet valley below—so far 
below that the little town of chalets 
nestling among the dark pines looked like 
a child’s play village to her, standing 
among play trees. The sweet thin air 
left a tang, almost a taste, in her throat. 
The wide outlook, the serenity of those 
imperturbable mountains brooding in the 
golden afternoon sunlight, gave her a 
sense of isolation, of ineffable peace. 

In what place better, she thought, could 
a woman come to meet the man she 
loved? The man she loved! She stopped 
at the thought. It was two years—two 
long years! There was the possibility 
that, after all, it might prove, if not a 
tragic mistake, at least some humiliating 
comic blunder even harder to bear. Both 
of them—how might they not have 
changed in those two years? Perhaps, 
after all, it was too late. 


IV 

A step sounded on the rough path. 
The girl looked up and saw a tall figure 
swinging towards her through the gather- 
ing twilight. For days she had brooded 
over just what those first words were to 
be, and just how she should greet him. 

She tried to rise to her feet and 
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speak. She could not move, Her heart 
beat drunkenly, and a roaring of wind 
came in her ears. 

“T’m late to-day!” said the man, sim- 
ply. 

He threw himself down in the rustic 
seat opposite her. 

“But it’s the first time, isn’t it?” he 
said, speaking with the old boyish smile, 
and pushing back his cap with the old 
boyish gesture. 

The girl’s eyes dilated. Then it was 
a dream, after all. It was all a dream 
world; she was a dream woman, looking 
down on a dream man, and the sky and 
the mountains and the pines about her 
were dreams as well! 

He was speaking to her, and she turned 
to him, wonderingly. 

“Dear, I’m sorry about it,” he said. 
“Tt has pained you, I know; and you 
have always been sO good, Alice, and so 
generous. It was Macfarlane; he has had 
a bad day of it. I knew you would be up 
here waiting, waiting, the same as you 
have waited ever since that first day!” 

Pausing, he turned his eyes, tender 
with a strange light, to her face. He 
drew back with a sudden little ery. 

“Why, how you have changed! Alice, 
what is it? You are so white to-day, so 
tired-looking, so—” 

He stopped short, for the girl had put 
her hand up to her throat and slipped 
weakly to the earth, uttering a little ery 
of anguish. He was mad, she whispered. 

“Mad?” said the man, quietly, not 
moving where he sat. “ After all, it is a 
sort of madness, isn’t it? But it is the 
only way—I explained that to you long 
ago—and it has its reward, you know. 
Think, Alice, of nothing but three dying 
men and a dull young doctor to talk to 
most of the year! What poor devil could 
live alone in such quietness as this, in 
such silence, in such unspeakable soli- 
tude? I thought you understood, and 
were never to bring it up again!” 

The girl crept slowly back to her seat. 

“No, no; it’s not madness, Alice; it’s 
the only way left for me to escape mad- 
ness, or worse !” 

The girl turned her white face to him. 

“ Jamie!” she wailed, going back to the 
old name. “ Jamie, do you know me?” 

He laughed quietly. 

“Yes, dear; of course I know you!” 


But he did not see her. His eyes went 
through and beyond her, gazing into space 
and dream. <A new light came into. the 
girl’s face as she watched him. 

“ Jamie,” she said, in a voice so low it 
was almost a whisper, “do you—do you 
still care for me?” 

“ T have loved you always!” he said to 
the wind and pines. 

With a sudden hunger the girl stretch- 
ed out her arms to him. He shook his 
head sadly. A touch of the old whimsical 
smile played about his mouth. 

“No, no,” he said, forlornly. “ That 
doesn’t do; for it’s then you always get 
away from me. I don’t want to lose 
you for all the rest of the day.” 

Oh, what a lot, what a lot lay before 
her in life, she told her throbbing heart. 
What a task she had! What a patient 
hand she must reach out to him in that 
valley of illusion! 

A revulsion of feeling, a singing re- 
action, surged thrillingly through her. 
She laughed at him, almost hysterically. 

“Tell me,” she said, companionably— 
“tell me what you do all the time here.” 

“About Aileen and everything?” he 
asked, simply. 

“Yes, Aileen and everything, from the 
beginning,” she answered, with a myste- 
rious pang at the unknown name. 

“Well, at eight I go up to the Cave 
and Basin for my plunge. See, you can 
just get a glimpse of it from here,—but 
of course you know. Then I go back to 
the chalet—the chalet you said you 
didn’t like, it looked so plain and bare 
and little among the pines there. It’s 
not like a brownstone front, is it? Then 
I milk Aileen.” 

“ Oh!” was all the girl said. 

“Then I have cream and coffee and 
bread and eggs, and you know eggs are 
a most woful luxury up here. Then I 
usually take Aileen out for her grass, 
except Sundays, when I go to see Mac- 
farlane. He’s getting ready to go off, 
poor fellow; and I have to write his let- 
ters for him. Funny ‘chap; he makes 
me declare that he’s always gaining, and 
that he’ll be able to go East soon, and 
yet, in a way, he knows he’s got to go— 
the longer way. He insists that I’m to 
take his chalet and his dog, at the end. 
When they brought him up here they 
said he wouldn’t last a week, but, bless 
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vou. he’s been a year dying. Then the 
doctor comes over from the Sanitarium 
and lectures me about bathing too early 
smoking too much and sitting up 
ai here after sundown. Then I wait till it’s 
5 time to come up the Corkscrew 
more,—to the summit, and you!” 

The girl sighed. 

“That ridiculous young doctor keeps 
telling me that when I’m able to climb 
Mount Rundle he’ll give me my ticket of 
leave. Think of it, go East once more! 
But I knew well enough I’d never find 
you on Mount Rundle, so I’ve stuck to 
the Corkscrew.” 

While he spoke he picked up the glove 
ad she had left lying on the seat, and kept 

nervously buttoning and unbuttoning it 

in his fingers. 
“Tf it weren’t so lonely,” he contin- 
, ued, “it would be— Well, cf I could only 
; coax you down to the chalet and only 
keep you there with me, dear me, dear 
: me, my Alice, how merrily we could put 
in the days! There would be Aileen, and 
i the books, and a bit of fishing now and 
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Wert thou but dead! 
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ERT thou but dead 
That yearning of the arms that clasp the dark 


In long night watches when the soul doth hark 
For Memory’s whispers—even that agony 
Were sweet if Memory still could comfort me; 
But Memory’s sweetness is forever fled. 


4 Wert thou but dead 
Z Some golden-rod from thy gold hair might grow, 
4 A wild blush-rose from thy cold cheek might blow, 
= And all the fragrance of thy grave would steal 
. Athwart my heart, and make my senses reel 
3 With past delight—-till present pain were sped. 
Wert thou but dead! 
9 Wert thou but dead! 
Ah, then, mayhap, I should no longer crave 
; The sensuous sweetness of thy grassy grave; 
But—all my passion purified—should feel 
Divinest love my anguished spirit seal, 
; For then from heaven my starving soul were fed. 
Were thou but dead! 
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then, and the fire in winter, and the peaks 
in summer, and Macfarlane’s dog, per- 
haps, and the pines, and—” He paused, 
fingering the glove carelessly. It refused 
to unbutton. He raised it closer to his 
Then he stopped abruptly. 

From the glove he looked up suddenly 
through the dusk at the girl. Its mate 
was on her hand. The evening breeze 
was rippling her chestnut-brown hair; 
the cold half-light shone luminously on 
her pale face. 

He drew his hand slowly across his be- 
wildered eyes. He opened his lips to 
speak, but said nothing. 


eyes. 


The girl stretched out her arms, and 
ran to him with a childish little ery. 
“Dreamer!” she said, through her 


tears. 

He took the living, breathing woman 
to his breast. A star came out over the 
white summits of the Rockies. The even- 
ing stillness of the mountains lay rap- 
turously around them. / 

“Tt was so lonely!” he said, still hold- 
ing her. 
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The Monkey’s Paw 


BY W. ul 


I 

ITHOUT, the night was cold and 
\WV wet, but in the small parlor of 

Lakesnam Villa the blinds were 
drawn and the fire burned brightly. Fa- 
ther and son were at chess, the former, 
who possessed ideas about the game in- 
volving radical changes, putting his king 
into such sharp and unnecessary perils 
that it even provoked comment from the 
white-haired old lady knitting placidly 
by the fire. 

“ Hark at the wind,” said Mr. White, 
who, having seen a fatal mistake after it 
was too late, was amiably desirous of pre- 
venting his son from seeing it. 

“Tm listening,” said the latter, grimly 
surveying the board as he stretched out 
his hand. “ Check.” 

“T should hardly think that he’d come 
to-night,” said his father, with his hand 
poised over the board. 

“ Mate,” replied the son. 

“ That’s the worst of living so far out,” 
bawled Mr. White, with sudden and un- 
looked-for violence; “of all the beastly, 
slushy, out-of-the-way places to live in, 
this is the worst. Pathway’s a bog, and 
the road’s a torrent. I don’t know what 
people are thinking about. I suppose be- 
cause only two houses on the road are let, 
they think it doesn’t matter.” 

“ Never mind, dear,” said his wife, 
soothingly; “ perhaps you’ll win the next 
one.” 

Mr. White looked up sharply, just in 
time to intercept a knowing glance be- 
tween mother and son. The words died 
away on his lips, and he hid a guilty 
grin in his thin gray beard. 

“There he is,” said Herbert White, as 
the gate banged to loudly and heavy foot- 
steps came towards the door. 

The old mar rose with hospitable haste, 
and opening the door, was heard condol- 
ing with the new arrival. The new ar- 
rival also.condoled with himself, so that 
Mrs. White said, “ Tut, tut!” and cough- 
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ed gently as her husband entered the 
room, followed by a tall burly man, beady 
of eye and rubicund of visage. 

“ Sergeant-Major Morris,” he said, in- 
troducing him. 

The sergeant-major shook hands, and 
taking the proffered seat by the fire, 
watched contentedly while his host got 
out whiskey and tumblers and stood a 
small copper kettle on the fire. 

At the third glass his eyes got brighter, 
and he began to talk, the little family 
circle regarding with eager interest this 
visitor from distant parts, as he squared 
his broad shoulders in the chair and spoke 
of strange scenes and doughty deeds, of 
wars and plagues and strange peoples. 

“Twenty-one years of it,” said Mr. 
White, nodding at his wife and son. 
“When he went away he was a slip of a 
youth in the warehouse. Now look at 
him.” 

“He don’t look to have taken much 
harm,” said Mrs. White, politely. 

“T’d like to go to India myself,” said 
the old man, “just to look round a bit, 
you know.” 

“ Better where you are,” said the ser- 
geant-major, shaking his head. He put 
down the empty glass, and sighing softly, 
shook it again. 

“T should like to see those old temples 
and fakirs and jugglers,” said the old 
man. “ What was that you started tell- 
ing me the other day about a monkey’s 
paw or something, Morris?” 

“Nothing,” said the soldier, hastily. 
* Leastways nothing worth hearing.” 

“'Monkey’s paw?” said Mrs. White, 
curiously. 

“ Well, it’s just a bit of what you might 
call magic, perhaps,” said the sergeant- 
major, off-handedly. 

His three listeners leaned forward 
eagerly. The visitor absent-mindedly put 
his empty glass to his lips and then set it 
down again. His host filled it for him. 

“To look at,” said the sergeant-major, 
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fumbling in his pocket, “ it’s Just an or- 
dinary little paw, dried to a mummy.” 

He took something out of his pocket 
and proffered it. Mrs. White drew back 
with a grimace, but her son, taking it, 
examined it curiously. 

“ And what is there special about it?” 
inquired Mr. White as he took it from his 
son, and having examined it, placed it 
upon the table. 

“Tt had a spell put on it by an old 
fakir,” said the sergeant-major, “a very 
holy man. He wanted to show that fate 
ruled people’s lives, and that those who 
interfered with it did so to their sorrow. 
He put a spell on it so that three sep- 
arate men could each have three wishes 
from it.” 

His manner was so impressive that his 
hearers were conscious that their light 
laughter jarred somewhat. 

“ Well, why don’t you have three, sir?” 
said Herbert White, cleverly. 

The soldier regarded him in the way 
that middle age is wont to regard pre- 
sumptuous youth. “I have,” he said, 
quietly, and his blotehy face whitened. 

“And did you really have the three 
wishes granted?” asked Mrs. White. 

“T did,” said the sergeant-major, and 
his glass tapped against his strong teeth. 

“And has anybody else wished?” in- 
quired the old lady. 

“The first man had his three wishes, 
yes,” was the reply. “I don’t know what 
the first two were, but the third was for 
death. That’s how I got the paw.” 

His tones were so grave that a hush 
fell upon the group. 

“Tf you’ve had your three wishes, it’s 
no good to you now, then, Morris,” said 
the old man at last. “ What do you keep 
it for?” 

The soldier shook his head. “ Fancy, 
I suppose,” he said, slowly. “I did have 
some idea of selling it, but I don’t think 
I will. It has caused enough mischief 
already. Besides, people won’t buy. They 
think it’s a fairy-tale, some of them, and 
those who do think anything of. it want 
to try it first and pay me afterwards.” 

“Tf you could have another three wish- 
es,” said the old man, eying him keenly, 
“ would you have them ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other. “I 
don’t know.” 

He took the paw, and dangling it be- 


tween his front finger and thumb, sud- 
denly threw it upon the fire. White, with 
a slight cry, stooped down and snatched 
it off. 

“ Better let it burn,” said the soldier, 
solemnly. 

“Tf you don’t want it, Morris,” said 
the old man, “ give it to me.” 

“T won't,” said his friend, doggedly. 
“T threw it on the fire. If you keep it, 
don’t blame me for what happens. Pitch 
it on the fire again, like a sensible man.” 

The other shook his head and examined 
his new possession closely. “ How do you 
do it?” he inquired. 

“Hold it up in your right hand and 
wish aloud,” said the sergeant - major, 
“but I warn you of the consequences.” 

“ Sounds like the Arabian Nights,” said 
Mrs. White, as she rose and began to set 
the supper. “ Don’t you think you might 
wish for four pairs of hands for me?” 

Her husband drew the talisman from 
his pocket, and then all three burst into 
laughter as the sergeant-major, with a 
look of alarm on his face, caught him by 
the arm. 

“Tf you must wish,” he said, grufily, 
“wish for something sensible.” 

Mr. White dropped it back into his 
pocket, and placing chairs, motioned his 
friend to the table. In the business of 
supper the talisman was partly forgotten, 
and afterwards the three sat listening in 
an enthralled fashion to a second instal- 
ment of the soldier’s adventures in India. 

“Tf the tale about the monkey paw is 
not more truthful than those he has been 
telling us,” said Herbert, as the door 
closed behind their guest, just in time for 
him to eatch the last train, “we sha’n’t 
make much out of it.” 

“Did you give him anything for it, 
father?” inquired Mrs. White, regarding 
her husband closely. 

“A trifle,” said he, coloring slightly. 
“ He didn’t want it, but I made him take 
it. And he pressed me again to throw it 
away.” 

“ Likely,” said Herbert, with pretend- 
ed horror. “ Why, we’re going to be rich, 
and famous, and happy. Wish to be an 
emperor, father, to begin with; then you 
can’t be henpecked.” 

He darted round the table, pursued by 
the maligned Mrs. White armed with an 
antimacassar. 
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Mr. White took the paw from his pock- 
et and eyed it dubiously. “I don’t know 
what to wish for, and that’s a fact,” he 
said, slowly. “It seems to me I’ve got 
all I want.” 

“Tf you only cleared the house, you’d 
be quite happy, wouldn’t you?” said Her- 
bert, with his hand on his shoulder. 
“Well, wish for two hundred pounds, 
then; that ‘ll just do it.” 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at 
his own credulity, held up the talisman, 
as his son, with a solemn face somewhat 
marred by a wink at his mother, sat 
down at the piano and struck a few im- 
pressive chords. 

“T wish for two hundred pounds,” said 
the old man, distinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the 
words, interrupted by a shuddering cry 
from the old man. His wife and son ran 
towards him. 

“Tt moved,” he cried, with a glance of 
disgust at the object as it lay on the floor. 
“As I wished, it twisted in my hands 
like a snake.” 

“ Well, I don’t see the money,” said his 
son as he picked it up and placed it on the 
table, “ and I bet I never shall.” 

“Tt must have been your fancy, fa- 
ther,” said his wife, regarding him anx- 
iously. 

He shook his head. “ Never mind, 
though; there’s no harm done, but it gave 
me a shock all the same.” 

They sat down by the fire again while 
the two men finished their pipes. Out- 
side, the wind was higher than ever, and 
the old man started nervously at the 
sound of a door banging upstairs. A 
silence unusual and depressing settled 
upon all three, which lasted until the old 
couple rose to retire for the night. 

“T expect you’ll find the cash tied up 
in a big bag in the middle of your bed,” 
said Herbert, as he bade them good- 
night, “ and something horrible squatting 
up on top of the wardrobe watching you 
as you pocket your ill-gotten gains.” 


II 


In the brightness of the wintry sun 
next morning as it streamed over the 
breakfast table Herbert laughed at his 
fears. There was an air of prosaic whole- 
someness about the room which it had 
lacked on the previous night, and the 


dirty, shrivelled little paw was pitched on 
the sideboard with a carelessness which 
betokened no great belief in its virtues. 

“T suppose all old soldiers are the 
same,” said Mrs. White. “ The idea of 
our listening to such nonsense! How 
could wishes be granted in these days? 
And if they could, how could two hun- 
dred pounds hurt you, father?’ 

“ Might drop on his head from the sky,” 
said the frivolous Herbert. 

“ Morris said the things happened so 
naturally,” said his father, “that you 
might if you so wished attribute it to 
coincidence.” 

“Well, don’t break into the money be- 
fore 1 come back,” said Herbert as he 
rose from the table. “I’m afraid it ’ll 
turn you into a mean, avaricious man, 
and we shall have to disown you.” 

His mother laughed, and following him 
to the door, watched him down the road, 
and returning to:the breakfast table, was 
very happy at the expense of her hus- 
band’s eredulity. All of which did not 
prevent her from scurrying to the door 
at the postman’s knock, nor prevent her 
from referring somewhat shortly to re 
tired sergeant-majors of bibulous habits 
when she found that the post brought a 
tailor’s bill. 

“Herbert will have some more of his 
funny remarks, I expect, when he comes 
home,” she said as they sat at dinner. 

“T dare say,” said Mr. White, pouring 
himself out some beer; “ but for all that, 
the thing moved in my hand; that I'll 
swear to.” 

“You thought it did,” said the old 
lady, soothingly. 

“T say it did,” replied the other. 
“There was no thought about it; I had 
just— What’s the matter?” 

His wife made no reply. She was 
watching the mysterious movements of a 
man outside, who, peering in an unde- 
cided fashion at the house, appeared to 
be trying to make up his mind to enter. 
In mental connection with the two hun- 
dred pounds, she noticed that the stranger 
was well dressed and wore a silk hat of 
glossy newness. Three times he paused 
at the gate, and then walked on again. 
The fourth time he stood with his hand 
upon it, and then with sudden resolution 
flung it open and walked up the path. 
Mrs. White at the same moment placed 
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her hands behind her, and hurriedly un- 
fastening the strings of her apron, put 
that useful article of apparel beneath the 
cushion of her chair. 

She brought the stranger, who seemed 
ill at ease, into the room. He gazed fur- 
tively at Mrs. White, and listened in a 
preoceupied fashion as the old lady apolo- 
gized for the appearance of the room, and 
her husband’s coat, a garment which he 
usually reserved for the garden. She 
then waited as patiently as her sex would 
permit for him to broach his business, but 
he was at first strangely silent. 

“ T—was asked to call,” he said at last, 
and stooped and picked a piece of cot- 
ton from his trousers. “I come from 
‘Maw and Meggins.’’ 

The old lady started. “Is anything 
the matter?’ she asked, breathlessly. 
“Has anything happened to Herbert? 
What is it? What is it?” 

Her husband interposed. “ There, 
there, mother,” he said, hastily. “Sit 
down, and don’t jump to conclusions. 
You’ve not brought bad news, I’m sure, 
sir,” and he eyed the other wistfully. 

“Tm sorry—” began the visitor. 

“Ts he hurt?” demanded the mother. 

The visitor bowed in assent. “ Badly 
hurt,” he said, quietly, “ but he is not in 
any pain.” 

“ Oh, thank God!” said the old woman, 
clasping her hands. “Thank God for 
that! Thank—” 

She broke off suddenly as the sinister 
meaning of the assurance dawned upon 
her and she saw the awful confirmation 
of her fears in the other’s averted face. 
She caught her breath, and turning to 
her slower-witted husband, laid her trem- 
bling old hand upon his. There was a 
long silence. 

“He was caught in the machinery,” 
said the visitor at length in a low voice. 

“Caught in the machinery,” repeated 
Mr. White in a dazed fashion, “ yes.” 

He sat staring blankly out at the win- 
dow, and taking his wife’s hand between 
his own, pressed it as he had been wont to 
do in their old courting days nearly forty 
years before. 

“He was the only one left to us,” he 
said, turning gently to the visitor. “It 
is hard.” 

The other coughed, and rising, walk- 
ed slowly to the window. “The firm 





wished me to convey their sincere sym- 
pathy with you in your great loss,” he 
said, without looking round. “I beg 
that you will understand I am only their 
servant and merely obeying orders.” 

There was no reply; the old woman’s 
face was white, her eyes staring, and her 
breath inaudible; on the husband’s face 
was a look such as his friend the sergeant 
might have carried into his first action. 

“T was to say that Maw and Meggins 
disclaim all responsibility,” continued the 
other. “They admit no liability at all, 
but in consideration of your son’s ser- 
vices they wish to present you with a 
certain sum as compensation.” 

Mr. White dropped his wife’s hand, 
and rising to his feet, gazed with a look 
of horror at his visitor. His dry lips 
shaped the words, “ How much?” 

“Two hundred pounds,” was the an- 
swer. 

Unconscious of his wife’s shriek, the 
old man smiled faintly, put out his hands 
like a sightless man, and dropped, a 
senseless heap, to the floor. 


III 


In the huge new cemetery, some two 
miles distant, the old people buried their 
dead, and came back to a house steeped 
in shadow and silence. It was all over 
so quickly that at first they could hardly 
realize it, and remained in a state of ex- 
pectation as though of something else 
to happen—something else which was to 
lighten this load, too heavy for old hearts 
to bear. 

But the days passed, and expectation 
gave place to resignation—the hopeless 
resignation of the old, sometimes mis- 
ealled apathy. Sometimes they hardly 
exchanged a word, for now they had no- 
thing to talk about, and their days were 
long to weariness. 

It was about a week after that that the 
old man, waking suddenly in the night, 
stretched out his hand and found him- 
self alone. The room was in darkness, 
and the sound of subdued weeping came 
from the window. He raised himself in 
bed and listened. 

“ Come back,” he said, tenderly. “ You 
will be cold.” 

“Tt is colder for my son, 
woman, and wept afresh. 

The sound of her sobs died away on 


” said the old 
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his ears. The bed was warm, and his 
eyes heavy with sleep. He dozed fitful- 
ly, and then slept until a sudden wild 
cry from his wife awoke him with a start. 

“The monkey’s paw!” she cried, wild- 
ly. “The monkey’s paw!” 

He started up in alarm. “ Where? 
Where is it? What’s the matter?” 

She came stumbling across the room 
towards him. “I want it,” she said, 
quietly. “ You’ve not destroyed it?” 

“It’s in the parlor, on the bracket,” he 
replied, marvelling. “ Why?” 

She cried and laughed together, and 
bending over, kissed his cheek. 

“T only just thought of it,” she said, 
hysterically. “ Why didn’t I think of it 
before? Why didn’t you think of it?” 

“ Think of what?” he questioned. 

“The other two wishes,” she replied, 
rapidly. “ We’ve only had one.” 

“Was not that enough?” he demanded, 
fiercely. 

“ No,” she cried, triumphantly; “ we’ll 
have one more. Go down and get it 
quickly, and wish our boy alive again.” 

The man sat up in bed and flung 
the bedeclothes from his quaking limbs. 
“Good God, you are mad!” he cried, 
aghast. 

“ Get it,” she panted; “ get it quickly, 
and wish— Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

Her -husband struck a match and lit 
the candle. “Get back to bed,” he said, 
unsteadily. “ You don’t know what you 
are saying.” 

“We had the first wish granted,” said 
the old woman, feverishly; “ why not the 
second ?” 

“A coincidence,” stammered the old 
man. 

“Go and get it and wish,” cried the old 
woman, and dragged him towards the 
door. 

He went down in the darkness, and 
felt his way to the parlor, and then to 
the mantel-piece. The talisman was in 
its place, and a horrible fear that the 
unspoken wish might bring his muti- 
lated son before him ere he could escape 
from the room seized upon him, and he 
caught his breath as he found that he had 
lest the direction of the door. His brow 
cold with sweat, he felt his way round the 
table, and groped along the wall until he 
found himself in the small passage with 
the unwholesome thing in his hand. 


Even his wife’s face seemed changed 
as he entered the room. It was white 
and expectant, and to his fears seemed 
to. have an unnatural look upon it. He 
was afraid of her. 

“ Wish!” she cried, in a strong voice. 

“Tit is foolish and wicked,” he faltered. 

“Wish!” repeated his wife. 

He raised his hand. “I wish my son 
alive again.” 

The talisman fell to the floor, and he 
regarded it shudderingly. Then he sank 
trembling into a chair as the old woman, 
with burning eyes, walked to the window 
and raised the blind. 

He sat until he was chilled with the 
cold, glaneing occasionally at the figure 
of the old woman peering through the 
window. The candle end, which— had 
burnt below the rim of the china can- 
dlestick, was throwing pulsating shadows 
on the ceiling and walls, until, with a 
flicker larger than the rest, it expired. 
The old man, with an unspeakable sense 
of relief at the failure of the talisman, 
crept back to his bed, and a minute or 
two afterwards the old woman came 
silently and apathetically beside him. 

Neither spoke, but both lay silently 
listening to the ticking of the clock. <A 
stair creaked, and a squeaky mouse scur- 
ried noisily through the wall. The dark- 
ness was oppressive, and after lying for 
some time screwing up his courage, the 
husband took the box of matches, and 
striking one, went down stairs for a 
-andle. 

At the foot of the stairs the match 
went out, and he paused to strike an- 
other, and at the same moment a knock, 
so quiet and stealthy as to be scarcely 
audible, sounded on the front door. 

The matches fell from his hand. He 
stood motionless, his breath suspended 
until the knock was repeated. Then he 
turned and fled swiftly back to his room, 
and closed the door behind him. A third 
knock sounded through the house. 

“ What’s that?” cried the old woman, 
starting up. 

“A rat,” said the old man in -shaking 
tones—‘“‘a rat. It passed me on the 
stairs.” 

His wife sat up in bed listening. A 
loud knock resounded through the house. 

“Tt’s Herbert!” she screamed. “It’s 
Herbert !” } 
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She ran to the door, but her husband 
was before her, and catching her by the 
arm, held her tightly. 

“ What are you going to do?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Tt’s my boy; it’s Herbert!” she cried, 
struggling mechanically. “I forgot it 
was two miles away. What are you 
holding me for? Let go. I must open 
the door.” 

“ Por God’s sake don’t let it in,” cried 
the old man, trembling. 

“You’re afraid of your own son,” she 
cried, struggling. “Let me go. I’m 
coming, Herbert; I’m coming.” 

There was another knock, and another. 
The old woman with a sudden wrench 
broke free and ran from the room. Her 
husband followed to the landing, and 
ealled after her appealingly as she hur- 
ried down stairs. He heard the chain 
rattle back and the bottom bolt drawn 
slowly and stiffly from the socket. Then 
the old woman’s voice, strained and 
panting. 
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“The bolt,” she cried loudly. “Come 
down. I can’t reach it.” 

But her husband was on his hands and 
knees groping wildly on the floor in 
search of the paw. If he could only 
find it before the thing outside got in. 
A perfect fusillade of knocks reverber- 
ated through the house, and he heard the 
scraping of a chair as his wife put it 
down in the passage against the door. 
He heard the creaking of the bolt as it 
came slowly back, and at the same mo- 
ment he found the monkey’s paw, and 
frantically hreathed his third and last 
wish. 

The knocking ceased suddenly, al- 
though the echoes of it were still in the 
house. He heard the chair drawn back 
and the door opened. A cold wind rush- 
ed up the staircase, and a long loud wail 
of disappointment and misery from his 
wife gave him courage to run down to 
her side, and then to the gate beyond. 
The street lamp flickering opposite shone 
on a quiet and deserted road. 


The Summons 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HEAR the morning calling me 

Through the shut casement, fresh and clear. 
“Come forth, O laggard one,” saith she, 
“And taste the sweetness of the year! 


“Lo, I will spread before your eyes 

The pageant you have yearned for long; 
1 will unfold, in lyric wise, 

The dreamed-of ecstasies of song. 


“Before you up the hills shall run 
Mirth, and her frolic-footed brood; 
Along the valleys shall the sun 
Gem all the dews, in golden mood. 


“The little brethren of the boughs 

Shall shake their laughters down the wind; 
And you shall list the whispered vows 

Of vine and blossom intertwined.” 


At such a eall, he who would bide 
Within would be a thing for scorn!— 
I toss my tiresome task aside, 
And hasten forth to greet the morn. 
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Editor's Easy Choir. 


T was with some inward tremblings 

that the Easy Chair, in the early 

spring, invited evidence from all who 
chose to address it upon the question 
whether poetry was as much read now as 
it once was. Whether it was as much 
liked was another question, which the 
Easy Chair would have preferred to put 
by, smiling, like the king in Tennyson’s 
“ Day-Dream.” But that had to be includ- 
ed with the first inquiry, which seemed 
quite enough of itself for the time; and 
the inquirer foreboded a deluge of re- 
sponse such as should flood the mails, 
and welter about the supposititious edi- 
torial room in Franklin Square, like the 
deluges from one of those endless chains 
of letters which have sometimes all but 
drowned out the originator. Here was 
a matter of universal interest upon which 
most people able to read and write might 
well feel tempted to deliver themselves, 
declaring either their loving or loathing 
of poetry, from the safe anonymity which 
the Easy Chair assured them; and they 
would probably wish to add their be- 
lief that poetry was or was not read as 
much as ever, and was or was not still 
liked, and some propheey of its function 
and influence in the future. 


I 


As a matter of fact, nothing so cata- 
elysmal, and hardly anything of the na- 
ture, not to speak of the measure, antici- 
pated has happened. Taking the count 
by States, only seven out of the fifty (it 
is a round number, and it may not be 
exact) in the Union have answered the 
Easy Chair’s appeal. Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey twice, with 
Maryland, have responded; all the re- 
maining stars of this great galaxy of 
commonwealths seem completely indiffer- 
ent to a question imagined so vital; or 
else their light, like that of certain ut- 
termost suns, has not yet reached us. The 
corn States, the cotton States, the cattle 
States, the coal States, the gold, silver, 
iron, and copper States, are, with a few 
shining exceptions, as dark as the planets 
at mid-day. With the overwhelming ma- 


jority of the American people, poetry is 
apparently not a “live issue,” either be- 
‘ause it is of such unanimous acceptance, 
or because it is of such entire rejection 
that nothing remains to be said about 
it. Our fellow-citizens are absorbed 
in conning the works of the great poets 
of the past, with such real poets of the 
present as Mr. Kipling and Mr. Riley, 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Cawein, Mr. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Piatt, Mrs. Piatt and Mrs. 
Meynell, with glad reversions to Mr. Al- 
drich, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Stedman, 
and Mr. Gilder; or, in their devotion to 
the new historical romance, they have 
spurned all these so utterly that they do 
not care to consider any question of them 
or their art. 

Now, since the danger of any deluge 
of correspondence is past, we will own to 
a generous regret that the responsive 
rill should be so slender. What there 
is of answer to our invitation is so sug- 
gestive that we wish there were more, 
and it is with difficulty that we deny 
ourselves the pleasure of printing in full 
the few letters we have received. It will 
surely be no violation of the promised 
confidence if we print passages from 
them; for we will guard the writers’ 
names from the publicity we give their 
opinions, though in the case of the writer 
we shall turn to first, the name of a gen- 
uine poet, now no longer so young as we 
could wish, would add interest to his 
opinions. “ To say,” he writes, “ that the 
love for true poetry has declined is to as- 
sume that fancy and imagination are on 
the decline. ...Is there such a deca- 
dence? ... That our expanding educa- 
tional systems . . . may subordinate the 
ideal to the practical is eminently ap- 
parent, seeing the daily stress of condi- 
tions that make the survival of the fittest 
the chief impelling force of our tremen- 
dous national or race advancement. But, 
is it true or possible that this dominance 
has given permanent quality to our men- 
tal habit or constitution? . 

“What is temporary,—due to environ- 
ment,—may and will change in a gen- 
eration: just as soon as conditions per- 
mit the highest assertion of thought, 
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conception, introspection, imagination, 

. the long-suppressed sense of the 
beautiful, regaining fresh impulse, must 
be answered by poets and poetry of 
a new and commanding strain... 
The poetry of to-day is, eminently, an 
intellectual product, invented, developed, 
as Mareoni wrought his intricate receiv- 
ing apparatus. . . It is formulated by the 
slow process of rhythmical construction, 
just as Poe taught and practised... . 
As a consequent we have an output of 
excellent verse. .. . The widespread exist- 
ence of this proclivity for verse-speech 
and the music of rhythmical utterance 
gainsays the assumption of a growing in- 
difference to poets and poetry; and though 
the magazines now use verse only, as old 
hats in a broken window, to fill out holes 
in pages, there can be no denial of the 
quite remarkable prevalence of the pro- 
clivity both for the writing and read- 
ing of poetic effusions.” 

These are the convictions of a poet 
no longer young; but we are sure our 
readers will like also if not equally to 
know those of the yeung Marylander, 
who is of much the same faith, though he 
bases it, we fear, somewhat too confiding- 
ly upon the fact that the shelves of all 
the book-stores are “lined with volumes 
of poetry.” It might be wished by the 
poets that they were not so unbrokenly 
lined, and it is to more effect that our 
correspondent, who owns to being under 
eighteen, tells us that, of his friends, 
“several have read little besides poetry. 
They have read Shakspere from cover to 
eover; Dante, Milton, and the more mod- 
ern poetry. I,” he continues, “ have read 
but three current novels in my life, but I 
have read all of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ parts 
of ‘Paradise Regained,’ all of ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, ‘Don Juan, 
‘ Thalaba,’ and the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ and 
I assure you that I enjoyed them all far 
more than any novel. ... Of the living 
poets I like Dobson best, and pity 
most. . . . In closing, I assure you that 
we of Maryland, at any rate, are enthu- 
siastic lovers of poetry still, and whatever 
our mood, find no such companion for it 
as a volume of verse.” 

Here is quite the frank sort of response 
which we hoped to evoke, and we should 
be extremely sorry to undervalue any 
part of it. After all, it is mostly the 
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young, and largely those under eighteen, 
who have always formed the following of 
the poets, and it is they who enjoy poetry 
most, and perhaps judge it best. It must 
be still a living thing if they like it, and 
however deliberately, or even mechanical- 
ly, it is fashioned, if their hearts respond 
to some pulsation in it, there can be no 
doubt of its divine origin. 


Il 


But there can be too much youth in 
those whose liking testifies of the per- 
sistent love of poetry; and we cannot ac- 
cept the charming witness of the mother 
who tells us of the delight of her children 
in Mr. Riley’s “ Raggedy Man,” and in 
“ Hiawatha,” though it is psychologically 
interesting to know that they care no- 
thing for the prose legends that ordi- 
narily take the fancy of childhood. For 
herself she confesses that the hundreds 
of books which she and her husband have 
read together since their marriage have 
been principally prose. “Among the 
poems which appeal most strongly to our 
taste are ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘The Idyls 
of the King,’ ‘ Maud,’ ‘Enoch Arden,’ 
‘ Snowbound,’ ‘ Evangeline,’ * Miles 
Standish,’ ‘Lucille’ Perhaps it is be- 
cause we do not know of the best along 
this line that we are not familiar with 
present-day poetry: perhaps it is because 
so little good poetry is written to-day, as 
compared with that of years ago, that we 
fail to care so much for the new. I should 
be sorry to feel that any of the above if 
written now would fail to charm us.” 

This correspondent writes us from 
Kentucky, but from half the continent 
away, among the hills of Vermont, comes 
a message of as much cheer, or more. 
“May I assure you,” the writer asks, 
“that there is at least one young woman 
who is a lover of poetry even in this de- 
generate age; one who can find enjoy- 
ment—and she hopes profit—in the work 
of many poets, especially of our later 
poets—Walt Whitman or Rossetti, in 
Kipling or Tennyson, in Eugene Field 
or Browning? In her school-days she 
read Shakspere with pleasure, but must 
admit that she feels no compelling desire 
to renew the acquaintance. She has con- 
scientiously tried to read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
but has never got beyond the first ten 
pages. She finds Wordsworth’s ‘ Excur- 
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sion’ a very ‘weary’ one, though for 
some of his poems she will yield in ad- 
miration to none. She treasures in mem- 
ory many exquisite bits of poetry from 
Ben Jonson to Bliss Carman and Stephen 
Phillips. . . . She has faith that there 
will ever be ‘ lovers of poetry’ and ‘ lords 
of rhyme.’ She believes even now there 
are those worthy of allegiance.” 

In Iowa, “a most affectionate reader,” 
to whom the Easy Chair weuld gallant- 
ly kiss its hand if it had one, begs less 
circumstantially to declare that she 
“loves poetry, truthfully and honestly. 
It is no exaggeration,” she assures us, 
“to say that occ.sionally some bit of 
poetry which I happen to find seems like 
an experience i had been living.” 

Another devoted reader of the Easy 
Chair is candidly of another mind. 
Speaking, in the silence of all other 
voices, for the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as for herself, she 
avows: “I have never cared much for 
poetry with the exception of .... one or 
two long poems like ‘In Memoriam,’ 
where it was the thought and not the 
poetical garb that attracted me.” But 
she adds to her letter, which is all 
too praiseful of this department of the 
Magazine for free quotation here, a post- 
script which seems to give her away for 
a friend of poetry in disguise: “I do love 
‘ Lyeidas’; but who doesn’t ?” 

A correspondent from our next neigh- 
bor, New Jersey, has noted some facts 
bearing upon the question in hand which 
give us a high and hopeful sense of the 
poetic taste and culture of that State. 
We shall not ask the reader to share our 
optimistic impression at second hand, but 
will give some passages which we think 
will impart it to him directly. After 
owning that one swallow does not make 
a summer, the writer professes that she 
knows (for it is again she who writes) 
“three persons very intimately who have 
a real absorbing passion for poetry. 
They seem to represent three very distinct 
phases, too, for one, the writer herself, 
is a young old maid; the other an art- 
student of about twenty-five; and the 
third the most incorrigible of small 
boys, aged seven. Do you think it pos- 
sible that the young old maid is a sur- 
vival of the golden age of poetry that 
has passed, and the small boy a prophet 


of a glorious era that is still to dawn? 
. . » Most people would fancy there was 
something radically wrong with the art- 
student’s brain, for she says she always 
feels that she gets more out of poetry 
than prose; and, wonder of wonders, has 
been reading Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost, 
from cover to cover, every moment of 
her spare time during the past week. 
She has turned a deaf ear to all kinds 
of fascinating modern literature during 
this week, sitting absorbed in the poem, 
only to burst out every now and then 
with some especially fine passage. Last 
night, after reading your article, a dis- 
cussion came up as to what twelve au- 
thors one would select, if he were to be 
deprived of all others. After a hot dis- 
cussion had gone forward for a _ half- 
hour or so, the art-student finally an- 
nounced, ‘ Well, if it came to the point, 
my entire choice would be poets.’ If the 
edict goes forth from the Easy Chair 
that the love of poetry has declined and 
is no longer the fashion, what would you 
advise this trio to do? Still cherish the 
love of poetry in their inmost hearts, in 
the hope of a revival in poetic apprecia- 
tion, when their passion may be pro- 
claimed from the house-tops ?” 

By all means. Our own hope of a 
poetic revival, or survival, has been so 
greatly strengthened by the facts pre- 
sented that we begin already to believe 
in the dawn of a brighter day when the 
poets shall leave the booksellers’ shelves, 
which they now hold in an unbroken 
phalanx, and march to victory over the 
whole reading world. This prospect is 
indeed so heartening that we will not 
turn from it even to the tempting in- 
quiry of just what a “ young old maid” 
may be, or in what pleasant nook of the 
later twenties or earlier thirties she 
might be lingering. The notion of “a 
young old maid” is a poem in itself; 
and no wonder that the State where 
it was invented is given over to the 
Muse by such a handsome minority as 
three! 

It is possibly in a mystical obedience 
to the meaning of the word, “ Here we 
rest,” that we have kept Alabama to 
the last, in this count of witnesses con- 
cerning poetry as an actual interest. Our 
correspondent writes from Birmingham, 
a centre of the new industrialism of the 
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South, and her judgment may be clouded 
by the smoke of her ambient furnaces 
and founderies to an undue effect of 
gloom. At any rate, she suggests that 
the decay of poetry is a result of the mod- 
ern commercial conditions, and is in- 
evitable in “an age dominated by trolley- 
ears, electricity, and newspapers.” Lei- 
sure, repose, scholarly seclusion are gone; 
we leave the woods and fields, and crowd 
the cities; and everywhere the dominant 
mood of the Anglo-Saxon race rules in 
an unsparing and arrogant utilitarian- 
ism. “ We at no time have been an emo- 
tional people, and this is particularly an 
age in which emotions are at a discount. 
As for myself (if you want a personal 
opinion), I care very much for some 
fugitive verse—chance poems that for 
thought and literary style are worthy of 
immortality. When I pick up a new 
magazine I always look at the poetry 
first; I even like to try my own hand at 
verse-making; yet with this liking for 
lyric expression I don’t often care to 
read poetry at length, and I never have 
been able (I say this with mortifica- 
tion) even to finish ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Of 
course Shakspere is different from the 
rest. I have read—and still read—him 
over and over. ... He is perennial. I 
am giving this attitude of my own with 
regard to poetry because I think it is 
likely to be representative. I consider 
myself average, and perhaps what is true 
of me may be true of many.” 


III 


We are aware that the foregoing ex- 
pressions, though far indeed from chaff, 
are of the nature of those straws that the 
politicians so eagerly inspect hefore elec- 
tion-times, in order to find which way the 
wind is blowing. Commonly a tentative 
vote is taken in the railroad trains, which 
are rightly supposed to represent a mean 
proportion of public opinion; and if it 
were practicable, it might be well to ap- 
ply this test in the sort of inquiry we 
have been making. Though so few of 
our readers have been willing to stand 
up and be counted by letter, it would 
not be impossible to ascertain their feel- 
ing by having the conductor ask, as he 
takes up their tickets, “Are you fond 
of poetry, sir?” In the sleeping - cars, 
the porter, upon learning that the part- 





ing passenger wishes to be brushed, might 
prolong the question with him, as he 
plies the flying broom, after some such 
query as, “ Do you think Mr. Phillips is 
a great dramatic poet, sir?” or, “ How 
did you like that last thing of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s, sir?” 

It is not merely because men alone have 
the right of suffrage, or because the mas- 
culine is understood always (grammati- 
cally) to embrace the feminine, that we 
have not imagined women taking part in 
these experimental canvasses, but because 
we consider them already committed to 
the love of poetry by a large majority. 
Not one of our correspondents, who are 
five-sevenths of them women, really hates 
poetry, as we fear some men do; and if 
any begins to hint that she does, she 
takes it back before the end. Pessimists 
or optimists, they all somehow enjoy it, 
perhaps in virtue of their perpetual 
youth, for youth of some sort seems a 
condition of enjoying poetry, as we see 
in the case of the two men who have 
written us, one being young through be- 
ing a poet, and the other being actually 
in his minority. 

Though few, our correspondents are un- 
commonly fit, we think, to judge the mat- 
ter, and their letters afford valuable 
glimpses of that great reading world 
with which the small writing world is 
really so little in touch. Literary peo- 
ple, or people who live by literature, are 
apt to fancy, from their continually deal- 
ing with it, that it is solely or mainly 
for them. But if it is genuinely litera- 
ture, if it is truly the report of life in any 
of its opener or obscurer phases, it is 
almost exclusively the reader’s affair, and 
only incidentally the professional writ- 
er’s. He will probably enjoy and appre- 
ciate it less than the least of those lit- 
tle ones who would not dream of so bold 
a thing as producing it, and if he would 
be wise in it, he would do well to con- 
sider their ways. If he could surprise 
their secret, he might write the book 
we poor scribblers are always longing to 
write, the book that shall find them all in 
their homes, and live with them in their 
hearts forever. 

But he is not likely to do this, and he 
must content himself as he can with some 
guess at it from the response that our 
frank invitation has only too meagrely 
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elicited. It appears from this that, upon 
the whole, poetry generally is still one of 
the pleasures of the unprofessional lit- 
erary world. But the fact we find most 
significant is that people in that far outer 
world, which we touch so casually when 
we touch it at all, mostly like good 
poetry, or try to like it; and that among 
these wholesome intelligences there is 
no question but that you should read 
such a poet as Milton, if you can. We 
are afraid that the case of the girl 
art-student alleged by that young old 
maid who writes us so interestingly is 
indeed exceptional, and that there are 
few girls, students of art or not, who 
would not turn from “ Paradise Lost ” to 
the fool’s paradise found in the new ro- 
mances. But it is so much to have this 
one girl devoted to a poet whose epic 
marches down the corridors of time like 
an army with banners, that we are fain 
to believe her example, when known, may 
encourage others to turn from the cir- 
cus processions now parading through 
literature with knights in tin armor and 
kings in pasteboard crowns, and lords 
and ladies in cotton velvet and spangles. 
This would be much, though they did not 
turn to Milton, or, if turning to him, 
they found at first little pleasure in his 
serious aplendors. “TI do love ‘ Lycidas,’ ” 
one of our fair unknowns declares; “ but 
who doesn’t?” and it is not here so much 
a question of a brief elegy, as of a tre- 
mendous epie in twelve books. 

It is of “Paradise Lost” that one thinks 
when one thinks of Milton; or at least 
we will own that we have always had this 
in mind when we have lately wondered 
whether people still read Milton. It ap- 
pears that they do read him, sometimes 
-agerly, sometimes reluctantly, but always 
with the sense of his importance in 
English poetry; and the fact is so very 
interesting that we wish the inquiry 
could extend itself much farther than we 
should be able to carry it, judging from 
the small result in the larger question 
whether people still read and still like 
poetry. Shakspere will not quite do for 
the kind of test which we should like to 
apply. Shakspere is of course; Shak- 
spere is a part of effortless life; Shak- 
spere is of the nature of unconscious cere- 
bration in us; our minds have been nour- 
ished upon him; we have seen him if we 


have not read him; he is in the air we 
breathe, and we unknowingly syllable 
many of our ordinary thoughts in his 
phrase. 

But Milton is another affair. He and 
his great work are now exterior to our 
daily being, if once they were not so, 
and they form the ordeal by which the 
martyr-make of the reader may be put 
to proof. There is, indeed, something 
formidable in every epic poem, almost 
too formidable for human nature when 
it is tempted as it is now by slighter and 
lighter things. The frame-work, the ar- 
gument, dismays; the singing lines fa- 
tigue with their rhythm or their rhyme; 
the machinery, the superstition, which 
seems necessary to the operation of the 
story, affronts the modern intelligence, 
which unwillingly accepts the proposed 
make-believe; and it is all this the reader 
of any epic must suffer before he can 
taste the pleasure of the work. In “ Para- 
dise Lost ” the pleasure is very great, but 
the way to it is hindered by uncommon- 
ly hard conditions. Not the least hard 
is that austere Calvinistic religiosity 
which once formed the attraction and 
support for the reader, but now forms his 
chief offence and obstacle. Besides, it is 
a very learned and scholarly poem; one 
may not approach it ignorantly, but only 
by much other literature, if he would 
feel all the significance of its wide and 
constant allusion. Then, most of its sub- 
limity and much of its most exquisite 
beauty are cast in alien literary forms 
which our speech accepts unwillingly, 
and which only such mastery as Milton’s 
could teach it to wear gracefully. It is 
one of his chief triumphs that he does 
this, and it is one of his greatest charms 
for those who have acquired the taste 
for olives. The time was when the sim- 
ple process of parsing once extracted the 
flavor of these alien forms, but we be- 
lieve that this process has long been obso- 
lete. The students of grammar no longer 
parse through “ Paradise Lost,” and if they 
read it they have to make what they can 
of its inversions and ellipses, and all its 
far-fetched feats of rhetoric. That it 
should still remain not merely one of the 
duties of the reader who wishes to be 
cultivated, but should be counted one of 
his highest pleasures, does, we own, sur- 
prise us, and we should prophesy much 
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more hopefully of the reading world than 
the writing world is otherwise able to 
do if we could believe the casual facts 
were of wider indication than they seem 
to be. Even as they are, they are of an 
encouragement which we shall make the 
most of in the optimism characteristic 
of this seat; and we shall be glad of any 
other facts which seem to point to a 
Miltonie survival. 


IV 

While pondering the material of this 
paper the other day, the Easy Chair 
turned to a person of the sex which has 
the true and beautiful in its peculiar 
keeping, perhaps because it is itself so 
true and so beautiful, and asked the sad 
question, “Do people still read poetry 
much?” “T do,” she answered as sadly; 
“but I am of the old poetic period—the 
last part of it,” she added, as if she had 
been owning a remoter origin than any 
woman need, in the best of causes. There 
are those of the old poetic period who 
are disposed to look more cheerfully upon 
the readers of the day, and who insist 
that they have their just defence in the 
perfected form of modern prose. They 
would not quite urge that modern poetry 
had become more prosaic, but they would 
suggest that modern prose had become 
more poetic, and that its increasing suc- 
culence satisfied the thirst that once could 
slake itself only at Helicon. 

But the question is not merely whether 
a draught from that fount still gives the 
old delight, or whether they who thirst 
resort to it still; the question is also 
whether the sacred spring is beginning 
to run dry; and here, as the Easy Chair 
has beforetime contended, we think we 
have reason for faith, as well as hope, 
and not for charity alone. There is a 
larger average of good verse written now 
than ever there was in the past, and 
there is now and then a loftiness in the 
rhyme which, if it no longer scales the 
skies, takes the light of the sun and the 
stars very cheeringly upon its summit. 
Our English speech lends itself to the 
music of noble feeling and generous 
thinking, such as exalted the heart of the 
hearer when Milton and when Words- 
worth sang, in an ode like that of an un- 


laurelled laureate on the coronation of an 
uncrowned king; and there is no fear of a 
faltering inspiration or a decaying art in 
our poetry while it can offer such proofs 
of vitality. The latest word from Wil- 
liam Watson is such as those who have 
loved and honored him from the first 
could have wished him to speak; and we 
Americans that must disown the personal 
fealty which figures the majesty of a 
people in a prince, cannot feel less, but 
perhaps more, than the most loyal Eng- 
lishman the wide imaginative reach 
gathering from a vision of illimitable 
empire the lesson of ambitions turned 
duties and of rule implying self-rule. If 
the ode on the day of the coronation 
contained no lines of poetry but these 
on Ireland, 
—the lovely and the lonely bride, 

That we have wedded but have never won,— 


these lines would ally it with the poems 
of the unpassing times when the English 
poets had her glory on their consciences, 
and showed their love of her in speak- 
ing the truth to her. But they are match- 
ed, and more, by the serious grandeur of 
the closing lines, into which Americans 
may read a moral for themselves: 


O doom of overlordships! to decay 

First at the heart, the eye scarce dimmed 
at all; 

Or perish of much cumber and array, 

The burdening robe of empire, and its pall; 

Or, of voluptuous hours the wanton prey, 

Die of the poisons that most sweetly 
ee 

Far off from her that bore us be such fate, 

And vain against her gate 

Its knocking. .. . 

Let her drink deep of discontent, and sow 

Abroad the troubling knowledge. Let her 
show 

Whence glories come, and wherefore glories 
£0, 

And what indeed are glories. .. . 


Nor must she, like the others, yield up yet 
The generous dreams! but rather live to be 
Saluted in the hearts of men as she 

Of high and singular election, set 
Benignant on the mitigated sea; 

That greatly loving freedom loved to free, 
And was herself the bridal and embrace 
Of strength and conquering grace. 
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UR readers have, of course, ob- 
served the range of variety which 
in recent years has characterized 
this Magazine, and which, we trust, has 
been appreciated by them as an element 
of value. Whatever the general satisfac- 
tion on this account, the editor would 
rather lay stress upon the unity in all 
this variety, the prevailing harmony in 
each number and in the successive num- 
bers of the Magazine. The admission of 
anything eccentric or merely miscel- 
laneous in character, though it might 
count for variety, would do so at the 

sacrifice of a more worthy excellence. 
For the most part the organic unity of 
a first-class magazine is determined by 
the wants and reasonable expectations 
of cultivated readers. Every magazine 
of this class would doubtless lay claim 
to consistency in its own method of meet- 
ing such wants and expectations and in- 
sist upon its organic unity. The tastes and 
aspirations of cultivated readers, however 
much these readers may have in common, 
are infinitely varied, and no one maga- 
zine can undertake to satisfy all, any more 
than one college or university can meet 
the varied preferences of all students. 
A larger number of readers than is 
generally supposed take three or four 
monthly magazines, thus having the ad- 
vantage of the student, who cannot at- 
tend more than one college at a time. 
This catholicity of patronage would not 
exist were not each of the magazines so 
distinctive. The distinction is not the 
result of a deliberately planned scheme; 
there is no explicit theory of magazine- 
making, any more than there is an ex- 
plicit philosophy of history. Such a 
scheme as a magazine has, with its scope 
and limitations, is disclosed only in its 
evolution. The editor does not invent 
the scheme; it is rather his study. Given 
a magazine whose growth has been one 
with that of the cuiture of a people, 
what we are likely to see in its unfolding 
is, first of all, its individual genius; next, 
and accordant with that, an exposition 
of contemporary literature, abounding 
in surprises—so far is it from the exe- 


eution of any plan—with equally sur- 
prising pictorial illustrations; and final- 
ly the more evident results of initiative 
effort on the part of the conductors, 
whose sensibilities are keenly alive to 
such new impulses and activities as at 
once elevate a people and express its 
ideals. The magazine, its readers, and its 
contributors meet on the ground of a 
culture common to all three. The inter- 
ests of this culture are imperative, and 
in meeting these the editor is but a part 
in the harmonious combination. 

What we have been saying applies, in 
greater or less degree, to every illus- 
trated magazine of the first class in this 
country; if it is more especially appli- 
cable to this Magazine, it is so chiefly 
because the latter has had a longer and 
deeper intimacy than any other with the 
popular life of America. The scheme of 
this Magazine has changed with each of 
three successive generations, its genius re- 
maining the same, and, indeed, demand- 
ing these modifications of its embodiment, 
until now, we.may be allowed to say, it 
stands in a class by itself. We are not 
saying this in self-praise or as laying 
claim to superiority, but meaning just as 
much as if we said that a certain college 
—Williams, for example—holds by reason 
of its scheme a unique place among edu- 
cational institutions. Uniquity might 
easily be obliquity. But in either of 
these cases, is it? The parallel suggested 
is significant. For Williams College, in 
its new departure, is undertaking for 
education a work analogous to that which 
in the field of literature has seemed to 
devolve upon this Magazine. In this new 
course that college has limited its scope 
so far as to forego certain rivalries that 
were distractions from the culture of 
the humanities. This Magazine has in 
like manner limited its scope by rele- 
gating to the daily press, to reviews, 
and to other magazines whole classes 
of subjects to which formerly it gave 
place. From the outset it excluded 
partisan polities and all subjects upon 
which readers were divided on sectarian 
lines in religious thought and feeling. 
For many years past it has excluded a 
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class of articles having a special educa- 
tional value because this kind of litera- 
ture was abundantly supplied elsewhere. 
Now, in its appeal to its third generation 
of readers, it has still further limited 
its seope by the exclusion not only of all 
matter that is otherwise accessible to the 
reader, but of the acutely journalistic 
article that used to be classed as “ time- 
ly.” In this exclusion it stands alone. 
Thus, by way of illustration, it is the only 
magazine which during recent months has 
contained nothing about voleanoes or 
about Edward VII. 

These are limitations, but we trust 
that our readers have been so abundantly 
supplied with information as to every 
possible aspect of the excluded topics 
that they have been quite ready to give 
their attention to others not thus amply 
and satisfactorily treated elsewhere. It 
is, moreover, through these self-imposed 
limitations that we are able to give so 
many pieces of fiction, and such a variety 
of articles upon every subject, in every 
department of life, which appeals to the 
interests of our contemporary culture. 
We have widened what we conceive to be 
our proper field. 

Thus in our House of Imagination 
there are many new rooms in which we 
trust our readers find pleasure. The 
field of the humanities, however, includes 
much besides fiction, as we have already 
intimated. Science belongs to this field. 
In the new curriculum of Williams Col- 
lege it will find its place in a way quite 
different from that adopted in a univer- 
sity—that is, the ground-work will be 
cultivated rather than the special appli- 
cation. In this Magazine science must be 
given in another way, a way more nearly 
associated with that of the university, 
yet avoiding all questions of practical 
application and commercial value—an 
important limitation. Within this limi- 
tation our readers have a right to expect 
from us an intelligent exposition of radio- 
activity and of any new scientific de- 
velopment. It lies within our proper 
scope to tell them on the very best au- 
thority what the astronomers are doing; 
and the recent development in private 
forestry is a subject of great concern in 
country living, as germane to the human- 
ities as architecture or landscape-garden- 
ing. The question as to the inclusion 
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of such articles in this Magazine is 
not so much one of organic unity as 
of the degree of specialization that 
may be allowed within its proper scope. 
The same question might be raised 
concerning some articles on industrial 
economy by Professor Ely, recently 
published. Certainly no liberal cult- 
ure worthy the name could ignore the 
principles discussed in these articles, 
which have been admitted solely because 
of their wise and humane philosophy. 

The college curriculum is, of course, a 
very different thing from the course taken 
by the Magazine. Literature and art are 
not taught in a magazine, but are there 
represented, fresh from the mint; and 
what science finds there a place is not ele- 
mentary or fundamental, but some new 
disclosure, just as fresh as the literature 
and art, and the result of just such spe- 
cialization as is going on in the great lab- 
oratories. The entire contents of the 
Magazine—fiction, essays, even the humor 
—are freshly emergent specializations of 
genius and intellect. There is the aca- 
demic standard, but not the academic pro- 
cedure, which would, from the Magazine 
point of view, be as much an over-spe- 
cialization as would articles interesting 
only to special students of the subjects 
treated. It is by the avoidance of this 
over-specialization and by absolute si- 
lence concerning topics adequately treat- 
ed in the daily press and in the elaborate 
reviews that this Magazine is left free 
for its proper scope—for its appeal to 
the most essential interests of that cult- 
ure from which it is itself nourished. 
Within this scope a variety is secured so 
extensive that upon a merely casual view 
it might in some minds perhaps awaken 
suspicion of the value of a scheme which 
renders it achievable. 

Is it supposed that we have a Procrus- 
tean couch, within whose limits every 
contribution must be confined? On the 
contrary, no such thing as the arbitrary 
curtailment of an article is ever neces- 
sary. Lengthis comparative. A story, or 
any other contribution, may be over-brief 
in twenty pages or tediously long in one. 
Some themes are improved by terse treat- 
ment, and by the same treatment a story 
may be spoiled, defrauded of every nat- 
ural charm. Only with great difficulty 
does the imagination of the great writer 
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capture the elusive elements of his sketch 
and present them in colors and in shapes 
that become the everlasting delights of 
literature, and woe to the vandal that 
shall dare touch them with violent hands! 
But, on the other hand, not a single 
inert word or phrase is to be tolerated. 
While the art of modern literature is 
largely in its ample vesture and atmos- 
phere, yet over-elaboration is a vice. 

Fortunately, as the daily newspaper, 
by its efficiency, relieves the magazine of 
the journalistic function, so the able re- 
view does its proper work so well that 
the elaborately complete articles dealing 
with subjects of weighty concern are no 
longer necessary or even welcome in the 
scheme of a monthly magazine. In this 
way the necessarily long article is dis- 
carded, and a larger number of brief con- 
tributions may be hospitably entertained 
without suspicion or prejudice. Thus the 
Magazine meets the great body of cul- 
tivated readers at as many points of in- 
terest as possible. 

We doubt if our readers would willing- 
ly consent to the omission of the few 
very short articles that appear in this 
Magazine from month to month. They 
are as complete within their natural 
scope as are the articles of greater length. 

Some short stories demand more than 
others an elaborate texture and develop- 
ment. Some of the most interesting are 
simple sketches. 


II 


The American writers for the Magazine 
are scattered over an immense territory, 
and our readers are, through their stories 
of lives near and familiar to them, made 
acquainted with the most diverse traits 
of character and local environment. 
One who has written some of the best of 
these thus speaks of such material in a 
recent letter to the editor: 

“ When.one gets to know a few country 
people who are brought into range under 
the influence of a simple every-day ex- 
citement of their human nature—the 
story’s cause—then one must give them 
their background, their weather, and a 
glimpse of the effect at the close. All 
this must be done with as few touches as 
possible, just telling it and not talking 
about it. Sometimes I think that to make 
the reader know and recognize these few 


people (‘the eternal types’) is what such 
sketches really accomplish; one admires 
that so deeply in George Sand’s best brief 
work, and in such a thing as Maupassant’s 
Ficelle. It is easy to deceive the reader 
by making the story longer—then it 
seems to become much more important 
and even exciting—but I don’t think it 
is good art. I have been much interested 
as I grow older in trying to put long 
‘stories’ into these brief sketches; just 
about what one would get if the thing 
happened near by; then each reader’s im- 
agination (if the thing is done right) 
takes its own share of suggestions.” 

How interesting this comment on the 
near-at-hand study of real people by one 
who herself does that kind of thing in the 
very best way! This writer has also done 
the far-away study in a novel where it 
was possible for her to avail of her sure 
knowledge of her home people (though 
dealing with an earlier generation of 
them), but which was finally finished so 
late that when published it came in for 
all the recent shallow talk about “ his- 
torical novels,” as if she too had been 
constructing an imaginary environment. 
We turn therefore with interest to her 
equally suggestive comment concerning 
fiction dealing with an older time. 

“Surely,” she writes, “we must have 
some atmosphere, some distance or time 
between us and our theme, to get any 
perspective, whether we are painters or 
writers. One can get color, action, beauty, 
in one’s composition of past or present, if 
one knows to the heart’s core the ma- 
terials with which one works; it is the 
thing of to-day, the voices on the street, 
the action in one’s own house, that is most 
impossiblc to do, because we can only half 
understand it, being so close. Which is, 
to my mind, the cause of failure in beauty, 
in depth, in art—in short, in what we are 
pleased to call Realism. We don’t get the 
spiritual sense of it; we are putting on 
paper our crude capital of observation, 
not our income from it, which is the body 
(the soul too) of art.” 

Such writers as this one whom we have 
been quoting, whether their stories take 
the near or remote view, have made the 
best part of that American literature 
which has during the last fifty years been 
conveyed to readers through the medium 
of our most important magazines. 
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The Settlement of Dryden vs. Shard 


BY W. O. 


T was with deep relief that Theron 

Slocum fell into the easy-chair before 

his library fire. After two weeks of 

slavish delving, night and day, he had 
finished the preparation of the plaintiff's 
case in Gormley vs. Glendinning. 

As Slocum’s eyes rested upon the glowing 
bank of red coals he felt as if Nirvana 
could bring no finer joy than this conscious- 
ness of good work faithfully done. Dream- 
ily he heard the tinkling chime of the quar- 
ter past midnight. Then 

oh, too ridiculous! Yet 
as he tried to give him- 
self once more to reverie 
he distinctly heard again 
an apologetic cough be- 
hind him. 

“Out with you! How 
did you get in here?” he 
exclaimed as he whirled 
toward a thin man, very 
tall, and with a face the 
color of ashes, who stood 
regarding him mournful- 
ly. Slocum’s hand grasp- 
ed at the man’s shoulder 
and swept through empty 
air. He staggered. He 
could feel his hair spring 
erect and bristle as a 
clump of dry sedge. He 
could not articulate. 

Pardon this intru- 
sion,” said the stranger, 
“but DU’ve come to ask 
you to take my case. I 
have no card, but you 
may put down in your 
diary to-morrow that the 
ghost of Clark Dryden 
has called upon you.” 

Slocum’s heart began to 
beat again. The necessi- 
ty of impressing a client 
revived him. He lit a 
cigar. The late Dryden 
inhaled the fumes grate- 
fully. 

‘The only way we 
ghosts can enjoy tobac- 
co,” he explained, “is by 
getting to leeward of a 
live smoker. Let me tell 
you the saddest instance 
of treachery you have 
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INGLIS 


ever heard. I want you to sue Teunis G. 
Shard for $10,000 for professional services. 
Please don’t interrupt me. My claim is 
quite regular. I worked for him—worked 
hard, too—as a haunter. He cheated me. 
‘Mr. Slocum, Shard is the worst man 
on earth. I was his confidential clerk for 
ten years. When he found a little shortage 
in my accounts he held it over me like a 
whip, and made me work for small wages: 
he and drink soon made an end of me. The 
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He LIT THE LAMP OF THE CHAFING-DISH 


first midnight I was allowed to revisit earth 
I crept up behind him just as he turned off 
the lights in his bed-room, and I uttered the 
most awful moan I could manage. What 
do you think the old brute did? He laughed 
at me. He knew my voice. 

“*Don’t go ’way mad, Dryden,’ the old 
robber said to me. ‘I think we can do some 
business. How'd you like a little drink? 

“Now vou see, Mr. Slocum, the only way 
we ghosts can drink is to inhale the fumes 
of burning alcohol. I was just dying Well, 
I mean, I wanted a drink pretty badly. The 
old fellow must have seen me jump, for he 
lit the lamp of a chafing-dish and went on: 

‘You and I can do a neat turn in real 
estate, and I'll supply you with drink. You 
know the Shepherd place in Montvale, on 
the Gun Hill road? Shepherd has_ built 
him a new house at Montclair, and the old 
one’s on the market. I’ve offered him $18, 
500 for it, but he wants $25,000. You go 
over there and groan and meander through 
the place a few nights, and I guess he'll be 
glad to let it go for $15,000.’ 

‘I won’t try to excuse what I did; but 
please remember I needed a drink more 
than anything else in the world—the next 
world. Old Shard promised to reward me 
with half a pint of flaming alcohol every 
night, and I fell into the bargain 

“ My efforts were successful. Mrs. Shep- 
herd saw me first. and her screams woke 
her husband, and I wailed, and he dived into 
a wardrobe and pinched his fingers in the 
door in his hurry to lock it. Then old Shard 
dropped in casually next day, and Shepherd 
was glad to sell out to him for $13,500. 


“Shard sold the house in less than three 
months for $20,000. First he ordered me 
to quit haunting. Then he coaxed the 
Psychical Research committee to investigate, 
gave ’em punch and supper for three or four 
nights—that stood him in only $80 or $90 
and got their written certificate that there 
was no ghost on the place. 

“Within three years I wrecked more 
happy homes than any other individual you 
ever heard of. Plaindale, Somerville, Mont 
clair, Morristown, and all the Oranges were 
my stamping-ground. Old Shard went 
around picking up property for half its 
value and selling it soon afterward at a big 
advance. He was deep enough not to let 
me wreck two homes in one town, so no one 
suspected him. He used to give me my 
flaming half-pint of alcohol at three o’clock 
every morning as I was on my way home 
from a hard night’s haunting, groaning, and 
clanking. Clank? Certainly. Next time 
1 call on you I'll bring over the clanker I’ve 
invented. It is far more terrifying than all 
the old ancestral gyves and common chain 
clankers you ever heard of. 

“When Shard had made enough money 
out of me to thrust himself into a lumber 
company and the silk business, and get him 
self made president of the Plaindale First 
National Bank, he deserted me. Said it 
was dangerous to burn alcohol in his library 
at that time of night. Think of it, Mr. 
Slocum—that man’s made $138,000 out of 
me, and he’s cut off my alcohol! You go 
ahead and sue him for $10,000 for my pro- 
fessional services.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Slocum, who 
was now puffing comfortably at his cigar, 
and had forgotten that he was talking with 
a ghost—“* my dear sir, this is all very ir- 
regular—decidedly interesting, but highly 
irregular. I couldn’t think of going into 
such a case.” 

“You won't?” exclaimed the ghost. 
“Why, your balance at the bank is down 
to two hundred dollars or less. You owe 
the tailor, the butcher, the baker. You 
need the money—” 

“Get out! Run away, or I'll scatter 
you!” eried Slocum, who had now lost all 
sense of fear. The ghost involuntarily 
leaped back, but soon advanced again. 

“You take my case,” he wailed, “or Ill 
haunt your wife into hysterics. You don’t 
think you ean convince her I’m harmless, do 
you? You’ve tried explaining things to 
your wife, haven’t you? Ha! ha! Just 
wait till she hears me gibber!” 

Slocum surrendered. Before he fell asleep 
he had roughly drafted a method of action. 


Teunis G. Shard, expanded from a man 
of mean affairs in New Jersey to an un- 
scrupulous man of affairs in New York, sat 
in his Pine Street office. His secretary hand- 
ed him a letter, saying it seemed new and 
important, and discreetly withdrew. He had 
read only one line when he bounded out of 
his big chair with an agility surprising in 
one of his bulk, and snapped the latches of 
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*““SUREST THING IN THE WORLD,” REPLIED THERON 


both doors of his private office. Then he 
read carefully the letter, which was from 
Theron Slocum. 

“Clark Dryden’s claim,” the lawyer 
wrote, “for $10,125 55 for professional 
services rendered to you has been placed in 
my hands for collection. He claims to have 
assisted you in acquiring certain parcels of 
real estate, on which the commissions due 
are set forth in the schedule I enclose. -If 
the claim is not settled forthwith, I shall 
feel obliged to begin an action to recover 
the commissions.” 

Can Dryden recover? thought Shard. 
Surely not. How can a ghost sue or get 
judgment? A ghost is not a person. The 
Thing clearly had been able to consult coun- 
sel—the schedule showed that. But how 
could a ghost testify in court, when his hours 
on earth were limited from midnight to cock- 
crow? With a groan Shard remembered 
that Judge Deane, who presided in his dis- 
trict, was a member of the Psychical Soci- 
ety, and would hold sessions of court at 
any hour to hear evidence against him. 

There was nothing for Shard to do but call 
on the ghost’s lawyer. He hated lawyers— 
they took none of the risks and they always 
got part of the profits. 

“Tell Mr. Slocum I must see him at once. 
Tell him it’s Mister Shard!” roared a bully- 
ing voice on the sixteenth floor of the War- 
ren Arcade building. 

“ Ask the gentleman to come in,” was Mr. 
Slocum’s reply. 

Mr. Shard entered and slammed the door. 
Then, with his best bullying, apoplectic 
manner, 


“ How dare you, sir?” he began, shaking 
the lawyer’s letter high in air. ‘“ How dare 
you—” 

“Mr. Shard,” interrupted the lawyer, 
with a calmness that was wonderful when 
we consider his straits—‘ Mr. Shard, if you 
want a bill of particulars in this action, 
you had better let your attorney apply for 
it in the regular way. I am prepared to 
give every detail.” 

Only too well the financier understood. 
Great beads came out on his brow. 

“I—IT’ll make you a proposition,” he 
stammered. “I'll pay your client $5000 and 
take his general release.” 

“ That’s something,” mused Theron, with 
great gravity; “still, I wouldn’t miss the 
fun of trying this case for any consideration. 
I am moved, I must admit, by the spectacle 
of suffering respectability that you present. 
I will do this: I will accept $7000 in set- 
tlement of my client’s just claim. I am 
his attorney in fact as well as at law, and 
I can give you your general release at once.” 

Teunis G. Shard hastily drew a check 
book from his pocket, filled out a form and 
signed it—not without a groan—and hand- 
ed it to the lawyer. Slocum, in turn, filled 
all the blanks in a formidable-looking docu- 
ment, which to this day witnesseth that 
Clark Dryden, late of the State of New 
Jersey, doth release the said Teunis G. 
Shard, of the State of New Jersey, him and 
his heirs and assigns forever, of any and 
all claims of whatsoever kind and of whatso- 
ever cause arising. When it was signed the 
financier read it and put it in his pocket. 

Success burned in Slocum like a fever 
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**HOW DARE YOU, SiR?” 


until Saturday night. For two hours be- 
fore midnight he sat in his tiny library. 
Then he turned off the gas and lit the lamp 
of the chafing-dish, and instantly became 
aware of his friend Dryden hovering over 
the wavering blue, gold-threaded flame and 
murmuring: “ Here’s how!” For minutes 
the shade enjoyed the slaking of his post- 
humous thirst. 

* How’s our suit?” he asked at last. 

“Settled out of court for this,” replied 
Theron, tossing the check on a table remote 
from the alcohol. 

“Um-m-m! You're a wonder,” cried the 
ghost. “Well, you can keep the money. 
It’s no use to me, you know. All T ask is 
one half-pint of aleohol every Monday 
night for three months and two nights. By 
that time [I hope to get the better of the 
habit. Is it a bargain?” 

“Surest thing in the world,” replied 
Theron, lighting a Carolina perfecto for his 
own and his disembodied client’s benefit, and 
presently regarding him over a_tinkling 
glass in which was an exhibition of some- 
thing Scotch and mellow: “ Surest thing in 
the world. Dryden, here’s to you!” 


The Rain. People 
i hoe tain People dance on the roof, 
All 


holding their garments aloof; 

In their slippers of white 

They trip through the night 
Weaving their measure’s soft woof. 
The little Rain People 
Tilt on the steeple, 

And balance on teetering spires; 
They hang to the tip 
Of the heather-bell’s lip, 

And run down the silvery wires. 


The Rain People build up the bowers 
To shelter the beautiful flowers; 

They bring life to all 

Wherever they fall 
In such glittering, flittering showers. 
With musical laughter 
They go racing after 

Each other and fly through the air; 
When the sun comes around 
They slip through the ground 

By a strangely invisible stair! 

G. ORR CLARK. 


The New Education 


Y friend was teaching the primary class 

in a city Sunday-school. The lesson 
was the story of the wandering Israelites 
who were miraculously fed upon manna. 

“T don’t know,” she said, in a soft aside 
to me, “ just what manna looks like, but I 
have this little bottle of homeopathic pills 
for an illustration,” taking from her pocket 
a tiny phial and shaking it lightly. 

She made the story interesting, and ev 
ery little face was turned upward expect- 
antly as she proceeded. She told of the 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire at night, 
the coming of the quails and the fall of 
manna, then rapidly reviewed the whole, 
asking questions to test the attention of her 
audience. 

“And what did the Lord feed the chil 
dren of Israel upon?” she asked. 

“ Pills!” they all shouted, without a dis 
senting voice. 

Then, for a moment, there was _ silence, 
while the teacher bent low, to look into her 
reticule after something which was not to 
be found. 


The Escape of Nazr-Eddin-Hoja 


AZR-EDDIN-HOJA hung up his clothes 
one night in the window when he went 
to bed. 

In the night he awoke and mistook them 
for a thief, and shot at them again and 
again. In the morning he was filled with 
horror at finding his clothes full of bullet 
holes. 

“ Allah, I thank Thee,” he said, “ that I 
was not inside of that shirt.” 
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An Unexpected Reply 
1}. J. L. M. CURRY, the present special 
am 


bassador to Spain, and the long- 
time genial agent of the Peabody fund, tells 
the following anecdote. 

In the discharge of his duties in promoting 
the cause of education he has been frequent- 
ly called upon to address the pupils of 
schools he has been visiting. On one occa- 
sion he was at a rural school, and the usual 
address was expected at the close of the 
exercises. The children went through a 
number of ealisthenic exercises, which were, 
probably, somewhat elaborated in honor of 
the distinguished visitor, and then came the 
Doctor’s speech. Thinking that it was a 
favorable occasion to impress upon his 
youthful auditors the importance of drill 
and practice, the Doctor, after expressing 
the pleasure that the exercises had given 
him, told the children that they had done 
far better than he could have done, and then 
asked; 

“Can some one of you tell me why it 
is that I cannot do these calisthenic exer- 
cises as well as you have done them?” 

\fter an instant’s pause a small hand 
went up, and, on receiving an encouraging 
word from the Doctor, a 
little boy stood up and 
said: 
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“ And didn’t you pray too, Wilson?” 
“Nope! I thought if God got James out, 
I could tag along behind and get here too.” 


The City Acrobat 


| AM the janitor’s little boy. 
| ’ain’t got even a single toy, 
But every day I play and play. 
| live “way up in the top of the house; 
I'm jest as spry as a little mouse, 
And I can climb like a monkey, for I’m 
The janitor’s little boy. 


My pa ‘ain't got no regular home; 
He lives ’way up in a big round dome. 
He says to me, “ You play, you see! 

Jest any old way you see to play, 

You play,” says he to me one day; 

And so | climb and I climb, for I'm 
The janitor’s little boy. 


I walk wherever there’s room to stand; 
| hang on the edge by jest one hand. 
I love to see folks look at me 
Like I was really a cireus clown. 
“Oh my!” 
But J don’t fall when I climb, for I'm 
The janitor’s little boy. 
LOUISE MorGAN SILL. 


they ery, “he'll tumble down!” 











‘’*Cause you are old, and 
stiff in the j’ints,”—which 
was not exactly the answer 
either expected or desired. 


Unnecessary 


AMES and Wilson, two 

little brothers, were in 
the woods looking for the 
cows. They could not find 
them, and night was com- 
ing on. Retracing their 
steps for a while brought 
them no nearer home, and 
at last the tired and fright- 
ened children, looking the 
situation squarely in the 
face, decided that they 
were lost. 

James, kneeling by an 
old moss-covered log, pray- 
ed that God would show 
them the way home, and 
about nine o'clock the lit- 
tle wanderers straggled in, 
relieving the anxiety of 








the parents, who were just 
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starting to search for 
them. 

“What did you do, 
boys?” asked their mother, 
standing with an arm 
around each of them; 
“what did you do when 
you found you were lost?” 

“James prayed,” an 
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The Unspoken 


.*s talked to you of roses fair, 
Of birds and blooming trees, 
Of sunsets, and the evening air— 
Of trivialities. 
But, ah, the words I have not said, 
The eager words I have not said! 


I’ve wondered if the day was fine, 
And what the news from town. 
I’ve asked you frequently to dine, 
And worn my neatest gown. 
But, ah, the words I have not said, 


The trembling words I have not said! 


We've chatted over newest books, 
Of pictures lately hung, 
The reigning beauty’s changing looks, 
The songs that have been sung. 
But, ah, the words I have not said, 





Have thought, and prayed, and never said! 


L. M. 
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INSUFFICIENT ADDRESS 


Bronx. “S u did not recei my letter,and lam 
su / s addressed correctly Vr. Digenscratch, 
\ York city.” 

MANHATTAN, “AA! New York city is a large place. 
You should have addressed it to my borough.” 


Scotch Prudence 


AS Englishman and a 
Scotchman were dis- 
puting over the relative 
merits of Shakspere and 
Burns. 

* And you say, do you, 
that Billy Shakspere was a 
greater mon than Bobbie 
Burns?” 

“Yes, I do, and every 
Englishman knows it.” 

‘ But you say that it was 
Shakspere that said, ‘ Un- 
easy lies the head _ that 
wears a croon.’” 

“Certainly it was Shak 
spere 3obbie Burns could 
never have said that.” 

‘Noo, noo, Bobbie Burns 
would ne’er hae said that; 
he haen o’er-much sense to 
say a thing like that.” 

“ O’er-much sense, man! 
What do you mean?” 

“ Yes, yes, Bobbie Burns 
would hae known that ony 
king would hae taken his 
croon off and hung it on the 
back of the chair before ly- 
ing doon. Mon, dinna ye 
remember he was a Scotch- 
man?” F. S. B 


DAUGHTER. 
FATHER. 


be careful.’ 


Now 
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The Passing of Florimel 


Over the meadow comes she straying, 
Bonnet swinging, form a-swaying, 

Ah, me! that I should meet her! 
Rustling in bonny bright array, 
Crisp as for kirk or holiday, 


The clovers crowd to greet her. 


New-knighted by a sunbeam stroke, 
Each spreads his tiny purple cloak, 
To prank earth for her treading. 
Faith, little Raleighs, bravely done! 
Methinks the guerdon richly won, 
Though thanks be—just beheading! 


Aye! *twere indeed a gracious boon, 
To kneel before those little shoon, 
And serve her fair and knightly; 
But all such privilege to miss, 
And still to lose one’s head, I wis, 
Is fate one bears not lightly! 
A. C. CHENEY. 
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NOT TO BE DICTATED TO 


“ You say you dropped a trunk on your foot ?” 
it 


I] was trying to move it, and your mother said ‘ Henry, 
I’m not the man to be dictated to,” 

































































“Yes, sir, for a moment lwas a bit frighten 


bullets 1 didn’t mind it; no sir.” 


With his Own Weapons 


MINISTER in a 
stituted a 


town once in- 
reform measures 
the local organization analogous to 
rammany. He began his political campaign 
by sending to the chief the district 
a card upon which were written the number 
and chapte of a verse in the Bible. When 
the and his associates looked up the 
text they found it to be a fire - breathing 
threat against The minister had 
hoped to awe them by the use of Scripture. 


country 
series of 
against 


boss of 


boss 


evil-doers. 


rhe worst resort in the town was a so- 
ealled hotel known as “ The Firs.” “ The 
Firs’ was the headquarters of the “ gang,” 


and the minister preached hotly against the 


place for two months preceding election, 
making * The Firs” a household word synon- 
ymous with evil. The evil-doers, however, 
not only refused to tremble, but they won 


the election. 

Some months afterward, when all was go 
ing at the lively pace of old, the minister 
received a postal card which read thus: 


* Dear Str,—We respectfully refer you to 
the 14th chapter of Isaiah, 8th verse. 
‘Tue Firs.’ ” 


The devil was quoting Scripture, and the 
minister was curious. Upon looking up the 
text he was amazed to read the following: 

“Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since thou 
art laid down, no feller is come up against us.” 
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Ye Abbrevyatedde Courtshyppe 


ee 


Butte shee dodged, and ye arrowe Mr. 
Soe I tooke ayme atte hyr swete redde lippes 


CUPID 
herte, 


shotte atte my sweteherte’s 


And, in spyte of hyr dodgeyng, Kr. 


Ye dere lytel soule was quyte dysmayd; 
Butte, explayning I was ye Dr., 

I quyck applyde more two-lippe salve, 
And in my armes’ craydel Rr. 


Shee whyspered that shee’d a syster bee, 
And “ woldent I bee juste a Bro.?” 
“Notte muche, pette!” 

instedde 
Heir I jentlie gayve hyr 


[ sayd; “trie thys 
(no. 


‘My 


luve, 


trewe canst thou notte bee my 

bryde? 
I questyoned—and pressed for ye Ans. 
A softe voyce behynde myne eare replyde, 


“ You’re soe pressyng, perhappes I Cans.” 


Nowe, “faynte herte never wonne laydie 
fayr,’’- 
Noe, nor ever chaynged Miss to Mrs., 
An ye luve a mayde, bee notte afrayde, 
Butte, when arrowes flie wyde, trie Krs. 
W. E. P. 


FRENCH. 


